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“PUBLISHED BY THE INLAND PRINTER 
- COMPANY, 632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


Price Thirty Cents _ | ge | 























While we are the only house 
Producing Doubletone and | 
Ullmanine Inks | 

These are far from being the: 
Only inks we produce. 

Our product comprises 

A complete line of inks 

For all purposes, 

Each in its class 

As pre-eminent as 

The Doubletones and 


Ullmanines are in" 


Theirs. 


Sigmund Ullman Company 


New York Chicago 
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the Making of Book Paper 
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EWFIBRE Super and M. F. Book Paper are 
interesting new products in the art of paper mak- 
ing. Their opacity, smooth even printing surface, 
uniform thickness and clear, cheerful color will 

appeal especially to catalog and publication printers— 
the Super for halftone work, the M. F. for 


line plates, text and the coarser screen halftones. 








By a series of actual tests Newfibre is an ink saver 
to the extent of 15%—a considerable item, especially 
in long runs. Exceptional multi-color printing 
has been done on this paper, which testifies to its 
register, as well as to its good printing qualities. 








Ir is to your interest to familiarize yourself with the 
possibilities of Newfibre Super and M. F. Book Paper 
just as soon as possible. We have prepared a practical 
sample book, which we will send if you desire one. 


Distributors of Butler Brands 


Standard Paper Co., Mutual Paper Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Milwaukee, Wis. American Type Founders Co., 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co., Spokane, Wash. 
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J. W. BUTLER 
PAPER CoO. 


jigtoutohe”) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Kansas City, "Mo. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Southwestern Paper Co., 


Dallas, Tex. 


Southwestern Paper Co., 
Houston, Tex. 
Pacific Coast Paper Co., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Sierra Paper Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Printers & Publishers Paper Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Central Michigan Paper Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Commercial Paper and Card Co., 


New York City 


National Paper & Type Co., 
(export only) New York City 
National Paper & Type Co., 
Havana, Cuba 
National Paper & Type Co., 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Rep. 
National Paper & Type Co., 
Mexico City, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co., 
Monterey, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co., 
Guadalajara, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co., 
Guaymas, Mexico 
National Paper & Type Co., 
Lima, Peru 
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STITCHING-WIRE 


DOMESTIC: All sizes wound on regulation 5-Ib. spools. 


EXPORT: All sizes wound in 2-kg. coils to fit standard holders. 
Wire furnished in metric or standard American gages 
and weights. Sample-card on request. 


CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CoO. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
103d Street and Torrence Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: Cuicaco STEELWIRE Co., CHICAGO. 























ABSOLUTE TIME RECORDS The INLAND PRINTER 


KNOW TO THE MINUTE when 












work is started and finished ; when Vol. 62, No.2 Harry Hittman, Editor September, 1918 
orders are received and delivered; 
when lettersare received and answered. Eas ee eee nares + 
ri Published by Tue I P C 
NLAN RINTE MPANY 
KASTENS TIME STAMP uoisnhed OY HE INLAND TER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 








Kastens Time Stamps cost little, 
are built for long service, and work 
quickly, smoothly and accurately. 


Send for catalogue showing 
various styles with prices. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 


HENRY KASTENS Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
me ne 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


TERMS: United States, $3.00 a year in advance; Canada, $3.50; 
Single copies, 30 cents; Foreign, $3.85 a year. 
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WE HAVE IN OUR FACTORY FOR | [2 : 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY :| PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE |. 
A Thoroughly Overhauled and Rebuilt = ENGRAVING CO = 
( O * S 7| HALFTONE,LINE AND | 

2 COLOR REPRODUCTIONS z 

32-P Half-T d Color P = SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 5 
ae CL i| «=6FORBRASS&STEELDIES 
FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST : 920 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA i 
THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. | [2 : 
1535 South Paulina Street, Chicago, III. font Bead 
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TABULAR WORK ON LINOTYPES 
All Rule Completed on Machine 


THE 
For Linotype or Intertype. seid Be dadediiens No Intricate Work. 
on Ano 
Attached or Removed Automatic Alignment 
in Two Minutes— COMPANY and No “‘Casting-up”’— 
With No Changes Manufacturers and Selling Agents As Simple as 
Made to Machine. Zent Tabular System for Linotypes “‘Straight-matter.”’ 


Union National Bank Bldg., Troy, New York 
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\ Strength \ Individuality 

\ Toughness V Body 

V Beauty of Finish \ Variety of Colors 
V Uniformity V Moderate Price 


ystems Bon 


checks up on every point to 
the lasting satisfaction of all 
who use it for commercial 
or correspondence purposes. 


If you are not using SYSTEMS BOND, why 
not send for testing samples 
and prices P 


Eastern Manufacturing Co. 


General Sales Office 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Mills Western Sales Office 
Bangor, Maine 1223 Conway Building 
Lincoln, Maine Chicago, Ill. 

Distributors 

Swigart Paper Co., Chicago, III. A. Hartung & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Beacon Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. C. H. Robinson Co., Portland, Me. 

E. A. Bouer Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Blake, McFall Co., Portland, Ore. 

Baltimore Paper Co., Baltimore, Md. Virginia Paper Co., Richmond, Va. 

Carter, Rice & Co. Corp., Boston, Mass. Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, Cal, 

Disher Paper Co., Buffalo, N. Y. American Paper Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Union Paper & Twine Co., Cleveland, Ohio Spokane Paper & Stationery Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Donaldson Paper Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Los Angeles, Cal. Barber-Ellis Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Miller & Wright Paper Co., New York, N.Y. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 

R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Norfolk, Va. Johnston-Albershart Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The 7'RUTH from Boston: 
Monotype BEST By Test 








There are twice as many Monotypes in use in the book and job 
printing plants of Boston as the combined totals of all other 
composing machines. Naturally, the best and most economical 
composing machine—the one giving the best results in quantity 
and quality—will be found in the larger number in America’s 
great book printing center. 








Wright & Potter Printing Co... . 
Advent Publishing Society . . . 


Boston American 


Buck Printing Co........... 


Casters Keyboards 


16 


Congregational Pub. Society. . . 


Louis E. Crosscup Co 


Educational Publishing Co... . . 


P. H. Foster & Co 
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Boston Globe 


Riverdale Press............ 


Hooper Printing Co 


Monotype Composition Co... 


H. O. Houghton Co 


Ambrose Bros 


Poole Printing Co 
Puritan Linotype Co.. . 


Atlantic Printing Co........ 


Boston Record 
Herman Schulz & Co.. 
The Spartan Press 
Taylor Press 


Universalist Publishing Co.. . 


J.S. Cushing Co 


Sampson & Murdock Co....... 


Of these 173 casters and 182 keyboards in the city of Boston, 104 casters and 
108 keyboards were sold on REPEAT ORDERS. 





Central Printing Co 


George E. Crosby Co......... 


George H. Ellis Co... .. 
Everitt Print 


Boston News Bureau. . 
Griffith-Stillings Press 


John Hancock Life Ins. Co..... 
Harvard University Press... .. 


Arthur T. Howard 
John D. O’Connor 


Murray Printing Co.......... 
University Press............. 


Pinkham Press 


MertitierOs...........-. 


Tudor Press 
Samuel Usher 


Plimpton Press........... 


Casters Keyboards 
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NEW YORK: World Building 
BOSTON: Wentworth Building 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO: Plymouth Building 
TORONTO: Lumsden Building 


Monotype Company of California, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Give Your Superintendent a Day Off 


to investigate automatic feeding. Our representa- It will be time well spent for you or your superintend- 
tive in your locality will be glad to make arrange- ent to make this tour of inspection and to know how 
ments for him to see Dexter and Cross Feeders other printers are using automatic feeders to increase 
under all sorts of working conditions. their output and to lower their cost of production. 


Write us or phone our nearest agent today 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting Machinery 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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TIMELY 


: — has the Miehle shown its great value 


more clearly than today. 


The stringent shortage of labor in every field 
has put a premium on machinery of superior 
productive capacity. 


And the Miehle consistently demonstrates its 
potency to return a maximum product for a 
minimum expenditure of human effort. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Office: FOURTEENTH AND ROBEY STREETS, CHICAGO 
Sales Offices in the United States: 


CHICAGO, ILL. . . . - 1218 Monadnock Block DALLAS, TEX. . - . . . 411 Juanita Building 
NEW YORK,N.Y. - - - - 2840 Woolworth Building BOSTON, MASS. - - - - - 176 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. - - Cc Ith Trust Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. - - - 401 Williams Building 





ATLANTA, GA., Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 
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Have You Considered the 


Rotary Press as a Solution 
of Your Present Difficulty 
in Securing Workmen? 


MEISEL PRESSES 


Are designed and built to produce the maximum 
quantity, the greatest possible variety and the best 


quality of printing with the minimum of labor. 
Advise us of the general character of your product and we will suggest 
the press suitable for producing the greatest portion of it the rotary 
way —the economical way —the profitable way. 


THE MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
























Possess all the requisites for profitable 


_ = production and excel in 


F {DIAMOND 


Speed—Accuracy 
Power—Durability 
Ease of Handling 


> 


Meet Every Production Requirement 





Diamond Cutters have the ‘‘ Double- 
Shear” or “Dip-Cut” down to the 
last sheet, making the cut smoothly, 
quickly and without drawing the 
stock. Knives stay sharp longer on 
Challenge-Made cutters. 


Write for Illustrated Cutter Catalog 


Diamond Cutters and other ‘‘Chal- 
lenge Creations” sold by all dealers. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


Fly-Wheel has _, Safety Clutch Chicago: 124 S. Wells St. New York: 71 W. 23d St. 
Hyatt Roller Bearings watt Heavy One-Piece Base 
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Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Sam! Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. 


CHICAGO 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 KentucKy A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719=721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 
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boa S.C. TOOF & COMPANY 


S.C.Toor & COMPANY one of the oldest and most reliable pririt- 
pa ins ton v abc oyseear 


STEEL AND COPPER EDBSE ENURRVERS ing and lithographing concerns in the 


LOOSE LEAF DEVIC 





MeMPHis, TENNESSEE country have found The Seybold ‘‘ Day- 


190-20 macieon Avenue December 8, 1917 


ie aii tiie, ton’’ Cutter DEPENDABLY RELIABLE 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentienen: under STRENUOUS DUTY. 


In 1914 you installed in our establishment one of 
the 44 inch "Dayton Cutters" made by that peer of cutting 


— — Chas. Seybold, Seybold Machine Company, They consider it the B E S sl Automatic 

houre © day, dey in end dey oct, eter sins thee Cutter they have ever used in their long 

stood the test. It is today in as good @ condition as it A . 

boon goal enctgh to provide 1% sith tos ietest ieproeaes business career. Its accuracy is absolute 

whenever any were made. ‘* a “re 
Wor we want to say to you = and we would 1iks to —its safety devices preclude the possibil- 

make this strong - This machine has solved the cutting . é e . 

reutl ing in apéreheneien whenever we had large erdscr’ of ity of accident—its design and construc- 

ledger leaves for loose leaf binders to trim, lest the 


knife would "draw" and thus make the leaves irregular in ‘ 

size, causing spoilage and trouble. = Now, we are on easy tion such as to make replacement of parts 
atreet, in regard to our he eete f the "Dayton" has put us 
there and we therefor consider it the best automatic cutter 
we have ever had anything to do with in our 53 years of unnecessar y. 
business experience. Ite accuracy is absolute, its safety 
devices are so arranged as to render an accident to the 
Operator next to impossible, ite general features are so 


strong and well built that even the frail parts so essential They have proven the ‘*Dayton”’ Cutter 


om automatic machinery do not wear or get out of order if 





Fo would have none but the *Deytons for it Fildes the bie BEST by the test that can not fail—CON- 
i ee eee nae 
oh Ura. has solved their cutting problem. It will 





do as much for you. Recognize SATIS- 
FACTION as a part of your purchase. 





Read Their Letter 


The 
Seybold Machine 
Company 
Main Office and Factory 
DAYTON, OHIO 





Branches and Agencies in 
New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and London, England 
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THE T-B SAFETY GUARD 


Patent No. 1268552. Serial No. 863311. 






































You Can Not Afford Accidents 2272.1" 


Accidents Boost Insurance Rates—SAFETY GUARDS Reduce Them. 


The T-B IS THE ONLY Safety Guard on the market (for C & P presses) 
that CAN NOT get out of order or fail to operate. It has no springs, 
slides, cams, levers, or screws, to loosen, become weak or break. 

It IS THE ONLY guard that protects the Feeder at three vital points; at 
the impression, in front of delivery board and under delivery board —the 
canvas apron is one of its best features. 

Any ‘‘Safety’’ device that can get out of order is a menace, because the 
operator learns to depend on it and it may fail to work at a critical moment 
thereby causing an accident instead of preventing one. 

It is approved and endorsed by mechanical experts and State Authorities 
as being the simplest and most positive in action. 

Why not get the best and be sure, when that best is sold at the lowest 
price (ten dollars, any size) and so different that there is NO CHANCE 
of patent litigations. 

It can be installed by anyone that can drill one hole and thereafter is a per- 
petual fixture—does not even have to be oiled. 





THE PERFECT (metal) CUTTING STICK 


The logical solution of the cutting problem — Mechanically 
— correct. In successful operation over five years. 


ere 
wee 

















Saves 50% stick bills—Saves 20% grinding bills—Saves 20% knife wear—Saves oodles of time—Saves lots of strawboard—Cuts bottom sheet clean. 

Made for machines with a 34-in. cutting slot—can be fitted to machines with larger slots. 

Send for interesting literature, testimonials and trial proposition—give name of cutting machine and length of stick. 

S A VE H A L Lock-up and register time and 8 to 15% composing-room time with the use of Morgans & Wilcox iron furniture 
and Locking System. I want to tell you a lot about this wonderful composing-room help—write me for booklet. 


Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks and Rubbers— Acme Vibrators— Burch Perforators. 
Watch for announcement of T-B Feeding Guides and Gripper Fingers. 


30 Euclid Arcade GENE TURNER Cleveland, Ohio 


SOME ONE GETS A PRESENT. Read about it in next month’s advertisement. 











Cline Typesetting Machine Drives 
























The Cline Electric & Manufacturing Co., of 
Chicago and New York, know what qualities 
and characteristics are required in a motor 
for composing-machines. 

The Westinghouse Company, with their 
years of experience in the design of motors for 
all purposes, is best equipped to build the 


satisfactory results. 

Through the careful codperation of the Cline 
Company and the Westinghouse Company, 
the following results are insured: 

Noiseless operation; steady speed; no trans- 
position of matrix; standard motor; no special! 
repair parts; motor can be applied to any 
model linotype without any machine work; 
either alternating or direct current. 


largest to smallest newspaper and job offices. 


Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


fAmoehouse 
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motor in the best manner to secure the most 





Thousands of these Drives are in use in the 














43 Oswegos Sold to Kodak 


The ability of Oswego Rapid-Production Cutting Machines 
to pass successfully, repeatedly, the rigorous specifications 
of the Eastman Kodak Company is a source of congratula- 
tion to Oswego Machine Works. 








In the huge factories of the Kodak organization in Rochester, 
N. Y., in Australia, in Canada, in California, these silent, 
swift, strong, sure batteries of 43 Oswego Cutters cut their 
way accurately, day and night, through mountains of board, 
paper stock and film. 


Dependability and accuracy are the watchwords of the 
Oswego Cutters. Reliance upon their steady service makes 
for comfort in mind. Well placed trust upon their safety of 
operation, together with a swiftness of cutting, keeps the 
man who manipulates their convenient levers happy at his 
fast and efficient work. 


New groups of additional Oswego Cutters have marked 
each increase of these great Kodak works, a testimonial of 
the highest character to Oswego Cutters. 





Oswego Rapid-Production Cutting Machines are perform- 
ing other similar services. It will be a pleasure to tell you 
how they can increase your profits. Write for information 
especially interesting to you. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor 





Main Office and Works 
' OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
New York: 2720 Grand Central Terminal; Chicago: 436 First Nat’l Bank Bldg.; St. Louis: 1500 Central Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Cutting Machines Exclusively 


Ninety Sizes and Styles. All generally in stock for instant shipment. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 16-inch to 
108-inch. For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, etc. 





Sent on request: The remarkable list of SOME USERS, embracing the entire globe. 
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The Folding Machine for 
Maximum Efficiency 


HAT the Cleveland Folding Machine is most efficient 

from the standpoints of minimum supervision and 
labor required to operate it, and accuracy of the finished 
work, is evidenced by the fact that a battery of eleven Cleve- 
land Folding Machines is being operated day and night in 
the bindery of the Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton, where need for speed and most efficient performance is 
greater than it has ever been in the history of the country. 


Tye [everanofejoine Macyinela 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 





Aeolian Building, New York 532 South Clark Street, Chicago 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 161 Devonshire Street, Boston 
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Strong! Rigid! Durable! 








ZNATIONAL 





AN ALL AROUND JOB-PRESS FOR GENERAL 


Printing Embossing 
Light Cutting and Creasing 








A thoroughly modern, high-class machine 
of the CYLINDER DISTRIBUTION 
TYPE for all up-to-date work, in the 
best printing plants. 


Improvements 


Lockable Roller Adjustments; Roller Trips for double 
inking; 34-length Vibrators; Ink Fountain with Detach- 
able Blade, Tension Spring and Shouldered Screws; Auto- 
matic Platen Guard; Instantaneous Throw-Off; Hook 
Connection for latching up Carriage; Safety Chase Latch; 
Combined Hand and Foot Brake; Unbreakable Steel 
Frisket Frame; Graduated Impression Gauge; Sliding 
Cam Blocks of Phosphor Bronze; Platen Mounted Solid 
on Bridge. 


Extras Furnished to Order 


HARTFORD Electric Embossing Plate Heater for hot and 
cold embossing and stamping. “Platen fitted with Steel 
Plates for cutting and creasing light folding boxes and 
stationery and for cutting out labels, gaskets, advertising 
novelties, egg cartons, shapes of cork, ‘leather, etc., also for 
printing on wood up to %-inch thick, with type, electro- 
types and type-high rubber dies. 


DESIGNED AND MADE BY 





NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY 





Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
















Cost Experts Agree 


that the average printer is over- 
equipped—that he has too many 
machines of restricted usefulness. 


Ge 
MORRISON 


PERFECTION 
WIRE-STITCHER 


can be used a greater share of 
the time than any other because 
it is adaptable to a greater 
range of work. 
Machines of this type protect 
their owners against idle and 
unproductive time; they reward 
their owners with greater profits 
when machines of ,restricted 
capacity would be standing idle. 
Hold your investment 
down; save floor space 
and rent by the installa- 


tion of this versatile and 
profitable machine. 


J. L. MORRISON 
COMPANY, Inc. 
116 West Harrison St..,CHICAGO 


Head Office and Factory 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


C.I. Johnson Mfg. Co., ST. PAUL 























Warnock Diagonal Block 


95 Per Cent of all Plate Printing 


is best accomplished with this one plate-mounting 
system, the 


WARNOCK DIAGONAL BLOCK 
AND REGISTER HOOK SYSTEM 
Intricate register work, particular process printing and ex- 
tremely narrow margins cause the printer no trouble if he uses 
this efficient all-around equipment. Investigate before you 
buy any system. We'll take our chances if you will investi- 

gate all of them in actual performance. 


Descriptive book on request to 


The Printing Machinery Company 


Main Office and Factory 
Third and Lock Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


552 S. Clark St., CHICAGO; 45 West 34th St., NEW YORK 
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After the War 


There will be a rush for business. Every indication is that the 
printing business will be unusually active. 


Now is the time to plan ahead for handling this increased volume of work economically, 
efficiently, and profitably. Uncle Sam has shown the world an example of efficiency 
that has not been equalled in its history. There never was a time when modern methods 
and labor-saving equipment were so important. 


Modern Hamilton equipment in your shop, properly selected and arranged for your work 
by an efficiency engineer, will not only mean more profits, but more contented workmen. 


Now is the time to have a survey of your plant made and plan for the future. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Hamilton Equipments are Carried in Stock and Sold by 
all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere. 








Main Office and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Office and Warehouse, RAHWAY,N. J. 


























OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED—THEY PRINT 








BABCOCK PONY “OPTIMUS” PRESSES 


Have never been equaled in printing small forms with big profits 


weeoe 
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No. 35 prints a sheet 23 x 33 inches or 22 x 34 inches 
No. 41 prints a sheet - - - 25 x 38 inches 
=r No. 43 prints a sheet 25 x 38 inches 






The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 95 xv Non ek City 


Barnhart Bros, & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, — City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle, 
John Haddon & Company, Agents, London, E. 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada — Toronto, Ontario, se Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
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7 HANKS to all; for the great Republic, for the princi- 
ples which it lives by and keeps alive—for man’s vast 
future—thanks to all. Peace does not seem so distant as it did. 
I hope it will come soon, and come to stay; and so come as to 
be worth the keeping in all future time. . . Still, let us not 
be over sanguine of a speedy final triumph. Let us be quite 
sober. Let us diligently apply the means, never doubting that 
a just God, in His good time, will give us the rightful result.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


August 26, 1863 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE COMPANY 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore St. Louis Chicago | New Orleans 
Cleveland Toronto Montreal Winnipeg 














FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


PRINTING MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES | exc 


Hartford & National Presses 
Boston Wire Stitchers 








Carried in Stock for Immediate Shipment by all Selling 

















Houses of the AMERICAN TyPE FOUNDERS COMPANY Boston Staple Binders 
Portland Multiple Punches 
“AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE” Golding Machinery 
Hamilton Wood Goods 
Z THE NEWEST LINE Type, Borders & Ornaments 
HAMILTON STEEL EQUIPMENTS FOR a 
etal Furniture 
PRINTING PLANTS Bins Rele 
ARE TIMESAVERS Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
° Numbering Machines 
AmericanType FoundersCo, |, sxsw 
American Plate Brushes 
LOCATION OF SELLING HOUSES Stapleset Benzine & Lye Brushes 
BORON, ICHMOND CLEVELAND sr. LoUIs Losancetss |” "Galley, Brass and Steel 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND Run-Easy Tape Couplers 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DENVER SPOKANE 











MILWAUKEE WINNIPEG 
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You Get 


When You Buy Monitors 






Dependable Machinery 





MONITOR 
MACHINERY 


Wire Stitchers 
All Sizes 


Perforators 
Various Sizes and Styles 


Punching Machines 
Multiplex and Duplex 


Numbering and Paging 
Creasing and Scoring 


Embossers 





ONITOR MACHINES are built to endure. Designed 

right, built from the best material and with the highest 
grade of workmanship, they can always be depended upon to 
produce the work most efficiently. 


Changing design shows uncertain standards—the change is 
usually made to bring about a quick, productive selling cam- 
paign or to produce something at low manufacturing cost 
without any regard to durability. When quality is secondary, 
up-keep is high, efficiency low and resale almost impossible. 


MONITOR MACHINERY 


Delivers more work; loses less time through breakdowns: 
costs less to operate and maintain; lasts longer, depre- 
ciates less and commands a higher trade and resale value. 








LATHAM 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Norman T. A. Munder & Co. 


Use and Recommend 


sia: ain. Carmichael Relief Blankets 


Patented 


For Cylinder and Platen Presses 


We WAVE BEEN USING YOUR RELtEF BLANKETS FOR aB0UT THESE BLANKETS 
6 MONTHS WITH MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 

wi T € THROUGH SUCH _— . ° 
MEANS HAS See ab oie ia ev mance mak veyc 38 ore ovo" mone cut your make ready in half. 
48 NOTHING SHORT OF & DEL IQNT TO THE SOUL OF ANY PRINTER@= —make the use of overlays unnecessary. 
‘* HE WAS A SOUL. 

—save wear on type, plates and presses. 

FURTHERMORE, NOT ONLY HAVE WE OOWE THE GRANOEST a 
4m HALFTONES ON CAMEO PAPER, HIGH@FINISH ENAMEL, CTC., GUT —used to advantage on all forms without change. 
On JAPAN VELLUM ANDO FURTHERMORE, HALFTONES IN *CQLOR OW e 
AIBBED COVER STOCK WITH AN ANTIQUE SURFACE==G0ING SOME, EHS —give permanent make-ready for any length of run —not 

You ARE TO BE HIGHLY COMPLIMENTED ANDO WE BELIEVE necessary to patch make-ready. 
Tae ee —will not form a matrix or permit a matrix to form in tympan. 

rouns Seay raucy, — increase production and profits. 
(ie anadened SV AlhunceY’ 


The Munder recommendation reproduced 
here speaks for itself for this firm and the 


“WE WAVE ALSO USED ON JOB PRESS WITH EQUALLY GRaTiFY= quality of its products are nationally known. 











Representatives Wanted 
We have an attractive side-line 
proposition to offer capable, re- 
liable salesmen calling on the 
printing trade, who have estab- 

lished territories. 











Write today for prices and complete information. 





CARMICHAEL Carmichael Blanket 
BLANKET COMPANY | ¢iss2es 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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KIMBLE 


VARIABLE SPEED 
ALTERNATING CURRENT 


MOTORS 


built to suit the exact requirements of 


FOLDING MACHINES 


of all makes and sizes. They enable you 
to set your folder for any desired speed 
and give both higher and lower effective 
speed than ordinary motors. 


KIMBLE MOTORS 


are designed and built to meet the require- 
ments of all printing-plant machinery on 
alternating current circuits, including 


Cylinder Presses 
Job Presses 
Folders, Cutters 
Stitchers, etc. 


We equip plants complete or sell single motors. 


For full information, write to 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC Co. 
635 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE HIGH-SPEED 
JOB-PRESS THAT 
BOOSTS PROFITS 


For the general run of commercial 
printing, such as letter-heads, office 
forms, bills, folders, labels, cards, 
wrappers, etc., from 3” x 6” up to 


14%” x 1714”, install a 


STOKES & SMITH 
ROTARY PRESS 


This press will deliver from 7000 
to 8000 impressions per hour; work 
is delivered printed side up and 
always in sight of the operator. All 
parts are readily accessible; all 
operating parts and handles within 
arm’s reach. The machine is ex- 
tremely simple throughout, stur- 
dily constructed, and meets hard, 
continuous service with lasting sat- 
isfaction. Write for catalogue and 
particulars of our trial offer. 


STOKES & SMITH 
COMPANY 


Summerdale Avenue London Office 
Philadelphia, Pa. 23 Goswell Road 
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Ideal Coated Paper Company 


There are thousands of dollars thoughtlessly thrown away each year 
Owing to improper selection of gummed paper. 


We spend thousands of dollars each year trying to overcome this. 
Our services are yours for the asking. 


Remember to look for our trade-mark label on every package of gummed 
paper you receive. 





GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 


GUMMED PAPER 











IDEAL COATED PAPER COMPANY 


Mills and Main Offices; BROOKFIELD, MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
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: ypes'are, machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process ‘ 
NickelsteelGlobetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL “ GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printing 
quality does not show appreciable deterioration. 















































ITS NECESSITY 


ATIONAL needs are clipping 
all lines short and sharp. The 
housewife realizes this as she 
doles out her quota of flour and 
sugar. The manufacturer appreci- 
ates it as he makes his allotment 
of steel and coal carry to the limit. 


So with paper. But, to postpone as 
far as possible an arbitrary allot- 
ment, the Government has asked 
us to standardize. As was the case 
with daylight saving, war condi- 
tions have inaugurated a procedure 
most wise for peace time as well. 


The printer or lithographer can 
now intelligently, and without risk, 
stock such papers as best meet 
the demands of his particular 
clients. As never before he can 
give them a thoughtful service, 
and carry ready for their imme- 
diate needs the necessary stock. 


Norbert A. Considine, in the 
Considine Special Purpose Papers, 
has solved your paper problems for 
you. Let him tell you what Consi- 
dine papers will help you carry out 
the Government’s paper wishes. 





NORBERT A.CONSIDINE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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| | 
For the Small Work | 


Economically and Quickly Done— 
THE PEARL PRESS 





Six Strong Points of the Pearl Press 


1. SPEED — not limited. Can be run by foot power 
2,500 per hour, and fed easily. With electric or steam 
power applied this speed can be considerably exceeded on 
short runs. 


2. Easy Operation. — Being perfectly balanced and 
free from all superfluous iron the Pearl requires the 
minimum of power for operation. It is easy to “‘kick.” 
A splendid press for breaking in apprentices. 

3. Durability. — Will last a lifetime with proper care in 
oiling, and there can never be any lost motion to cause 
bad register or slurring. Cost of repairs very low. 

4. Strength.—It is amply strong for all classes of com- 


mercial work within the capacity of its chase and for small 
half-tone work. 


5. Noiseless.— Even at the highest attainable speed it 
is free from noise or jar. Can be run in an office building 
without disturbing the occupants. 

6. Cost.— There is no investment in the way of printing 
machinery that will pay better in any job-printing office 
than a Pearl Press, because of its small first cost, great 
producing capacity and immunity from breakages. The 
lowest priced power-press on the market. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 


Franklin, Massachusetts 
Golding Jobbers, Paper-Cutters, Tools 


FOR SALE BY THE 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO, 
Also Type Foundries and Dealers Generally 
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10x15 MILLER FEEDER 
Feeder Raised to Facilitate Make-Ready 





Miller Saw-I'rimmer Co. 
Manufacturers of Miller Feeders 


Feeds any weight 
of stock from 
onion skin to 3- 
ply cardboard. 


The10x15 feeder 
takes any size 
from 314x5'% to 


10x15. 


Thel2x18 feeder 
takes any size 
from 514x8% to 


12x18. 


Perfect repister 
guaranteed on all 
colorwork. 





12x18 MILLER FEEDER 
Similar to the Successful 10x15 Size 


We are furnishin? the platen-press feeders with which printers through- 
out the country are successfully solving, the labor shortage problem. 


The production of two Miller Feeders with one operator is 





in excess of production obtained from four hand-fed presses. 





Increased production and profits always result from the addition of Miller 
Feeders. The printer user delivers better and cleaner printing, in less 
time than when fed by the slow, expensive and unreliable hand method. 





Our Years of Experience Are At Your Service. 





NEW YORK BOSTON 





PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


ATLANTA 
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Paper mills are big 

users of cutting knives 

—they know quality— 

they use DOWD Knives 
in big quantities. 
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_ 
H Buy paper knives of known 
- 





quality—DOWD Quality— 


The quality of the knife in your paper 


cutter is a mighty important affair. 


Speed, accuracy, clean cutting and 


economy are vital knife points. 


And that’s why you should buy 
DOWD Knives—because when you 
buy DOWD Knives you are buying 
quality knives that have stood the test 


for over 70 years. 


Write us on any knife problem you might have — take 


advantage of our valuable experience—it’s yours! 


R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting kiives since IG47 
Beloit, Wis. 
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Merry Christmas 


To THE TrapeE: We wish you and yours a right Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year and we hope the coming year may be a very prosperous one for you. 


Don’t forget us next year when you want another of our knives, “just the same as last.” 


THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO. 


53 Columbia Street 


Buffalo, New York 
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® PUSH-BUTTON 
CONTROL MOTOR 


power equipment in the printing-plant. 


[ poner every requirement for perfect 
Descriptive folder and price-list sent upon request to 


NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC CoO. 


408-416 South Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


KANsAS City, Mo., 501 Waltheim NEW YORK, 1457 Broadway 
TOPEKA, KAN., 425 Jackson MINNEAPOLIS, 8 N. Sixth St. 
TORONTO, 308 Tyrell Building, 95 King St. E. 














Distinguished for over half a century for their superior 
strength, freedom from imperfections, beautiful finish 
and splendid writing, ruling and erasing qualities. 
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BYRON 
' WESTON CO. 
LINEN RECORD 






“ \ 








May we send you complete samples? 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, MASS. 








COLONIAL OFFSET 
SPECIAL MAGAZINE—Enblish 
MACHINE FINISH 


TICONDEROGA PULP & PAPER CO. 


Quality 





Uniformity 


SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 





MUSIC 
EGGSHELL 
SCHOOL TEXT 
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Export orders intelligently executed on satisfactory terms of payment. Inquiries solicited 


JAENECKE- 
AULT COMPANY 


CHAS.H. AULT, PRESIDENT & TREASURER 


Ink is the 
Smallest Item of 
Printing Costs 


You will find it advantageous 

therefore to use OURS— made 

on the principle of ‘“‘“Not how 
cheap but how good.’’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC re 


FACTORY & EXECUTIVE OFFICES. NEWARK, NJ.’ 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: CLEVELAND 
Our goods can also be obtained from 
printers’ suppliers everywhere 








This is an American corporation owned and operated by Americans 











“Checks are 
money”’ 


SAErY 


“Do Your Utmost” 


We are learning great things these 
days. One of them is: “Do your ut- 
most.” 

When a bank furnishes checks on 
National Safety Paper it is “doing its 
utmost” to “make checks safe. 

When you put this up to a banker 
good and hard and right, you are “doing 
your utmost”? to serve him. 


Send for samples of National 
Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York City 
































THE LINE OF 


SPRAGUE 


Electric Motors and 
Controllers 


For Printing-Press Service covers all 
types and sizes 





Type LC, 5 h.p., Commutating Pole, Laminated 
Field, Adjustable Speed Printing-Press Motor. 





Full Automatic Controller for Large Rotary 
Magazine Presses. 


The Sprague Electric Works have 
pledged their entire manufacturing 
facilities to War Work 


We can, however, furnish Electric Motors and 
Controllers to printers who are doing work of 
national importance. 


We have a complete set of Bulletins covering 
every form of printing-press motor and control 
application. Send for them. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices 
527-531 West 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Giant Rotary 


B U R N E R For All Sizes 


From the Little Kelly up to the 





Kelly No. 1 Burner 





No. 4 Burner. The Rotary Special 


Three Types of Burners for Flat-Bed Presses 








They Eliminate Offset, Slip-Sheeting and Static Electricity 


The Rotary Special makes successful Process colorwork possible on a Rotary Press. 





They have increased production 25% to 150%, as 
well as caused great saving in spoilage and labor. 


They are the only sanitary Burner made. 


They have been passed by the underwriters. 


They enable the pressman to “back up” his run as 
soon as he can “make ready.” 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


THE JOHNSON PERFECTION BURNER CO. 


2187 East Second Street, Cleveland, Ohio 























Conservation 


Is the Keynote 
of Good Business Today 


Our SILFOIL is a real conservation product, we 
have developed it to a very high degree, and it is 
being adopted by many manufacturers, particularly 
among the candy and tobacco trade, as their stand- 
ard wraps. SILFOIL is a beautiful silver paper, 
in many styles, finishes and weights, designed to 
replace metal foils of various kinds. 
SILFOIL is of interest to you and your 


customers. May we send you our attractive 
Specimen Book of SILFOILS, and prices? 


NASHUA GUMMED & 
COATED PAPER CO. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Give Your 


Presses 
a Chance 


They will net you 1,000 more 
impressions per day 
If equipped with 


ROUSE PAPER-LIFTS 


This lift holds stock for an entire day’s run at the feeder’s 
elbow on a level with the feed-board, so that he need not get 
off the press from morning to noon and from noon tonight. 


It will easily earn $2.50 per day for you, pay for itself 
in a short time, and ever after that increase your profits. 


Particulars, prices, etc., on request. 
Made by H. B. ROUSE & CO. 
2214 Ward Street, Chicago 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
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We Are 
Still 
Doing 
Our 
Bit 
Building 
Kidders 
for 
Use 
on 
Gov’t 
Work. 





NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY 





KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


445 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO, CANADA 






—-THE WAR WON— 


The Kidder Presses helped to do it 


For That 
Fast 
After-war 
Job 
You 
Should 
Surely 
Have 
an 
Automatic 
Kidder 


Press. 


























Insures 
Perfect 
Stapling 














Style A 
Pedestal 


Boston 


PEDESTAL AND BENCH OPERATION. 








Boston Automatic 


Staple Binder 


Nota makeshift but a first-class, dependable staple 
binder of which more than seven thousand have 
been sold. Capacity three-sixteenths of an inch. 
The equipment consists of flat and saddle table, 
aera reversible driver, foot treadle and iron work tables. 
Uses fine round wire and turns out a quality of 
work equaling the best wire stitching. Staples are 
paper covered and are used in this way to 
minimize waste 


BOSTON STAPLE BINDERS ARE MADE IN TWO STYLES FOR 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 




















SET IN GOUDY BOLD 
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Here’s an Opportunity 
to Buy Good Machinery 
Worth the Money 


Are You Interested ? 


One Monotype Keyboard and Caster (Style D Board), 
including a well selected assortment of matrices and 
complete attachments. This machine has been used 
very little and is in first class condition. 

Two 00 Miehle Presses, first class condition. 

One 00000 Miehle Press, first class condition. 

One Dexter Combined Gather and Stitcher Ma- 
chine. This machine has four saddle and three 
stitcher heads. This machine is new and in first class 
condition. 

One Dexter Folder, 34x34, combination four folds 
right angles and three parallel folds both ways. 

One Dexter Book and Pamphlet Folder, 22 x 32 — 
38 x 53, with cross automatic folder. 

One No. 2 16x24 W. O. Hickok Standing Press. 

One 38-inch Sheridan Cutter. 

One Anderson Signature Press. 

One Litho Transfer Press, 34x53, with extra iron bed 
plate 29% x 43. 

One Litho Transfer Press, 24x33, stone size 22x28. 


For price on the above machinery, address 


OLIVER WROUGHTON 


801 Graphic Arts Building Kansas City, Mo. 














eb Come RE 
BROS. & CO 


ames ESTABLISHED 1875 ce 


512 SHERMAN JT. 
CHIC AGS 
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Put the binding into 
Bookbinding by using 


RE X 


WN 





KING OF ALL BINDING PASTES . 





REX binds—ask us why 


Then you try. Then you buy - 


For the reason why 
And a sample to try 


Address 


PATENT CEREALS CO. & 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 





WWW 

















Correspondence is Invited 


From Manufacturers of 


MACHINERY 


AND 


MATERIALS 


for the 








Printing, Photoengravin3, 
Bookbinding, Cardboard Box- 
making, and Allied Trades and 
from Manufacturers of Dry 
Colors and Raw Materials 
used in manufacture of Print- 
ing Ink, particularly with a 
view to development of trade 
after the war. 


R. COLLIE & COMPANY Perris” 


194-196 Little Lonsdale St., Melbourne 
and 230 Clarence St., Sydney, Australia 



























































5 Wheels $8.50; 6 Wheels $10 
AMERICAN . = . 
MODEL 41 A M E R I C AN pr emcee ue 
PRICE $10 WORLD’S STANDARD SUX 
NUMBERING MACHINES 


American Numbering Machine Co. 




















Visible. b Sins cyanea a nala: Saeeaew 
- MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
aes 220-226 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
< Indicator. BRANCHES 
6 Wheels 123 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 2 Cooper St., Manchester, Eng. 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE NO 123845 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Impression of Figures 








- { Specify AMERICAN when ordering |. 
_ = Re 























Good Will and || || Curtis Publishing Co. 
Chose 


(summed Paper The MonitorSystem 


“In the last four years the busi- 
ness men of Great Britain have 
learned more concerning the 


When master printers, such as the Curtis Company, 
Crowell Publishing Company, the New York American, 
New Orleans Picayune, Philadelphia Public Ledger 


importance of building Good and many large job plants invest in the same kind of 

Will than they did in forty years equipment there’s a reason. When they installed the 

preceding the war.” Monitor System of speed control there were several 
reasons: 


MR. VAL FISHER — = staan 
Member of London Chamber of Commerce implicity ety conomy 


in an address in New York City. a ust Press a Rutton 


Samuel Jones & Co. has been building good 


will and manufacturing Gummed Paper for For the big sextuple rotary or the smallest job press, 


A. C. or D. C., there is a Monitor automatic control 


over a hundred ae and our present suc- which just suits. Let us help you select the proper 
cess is the result of the sincerity of our type for your plant. Ask for details. 
efforts in both directions. Mon - to t | 
Leaders Since 1811 r Con ro er 
New York a Boston 
Chi Philadelphi 
Samuel Jones & Co. Tr Comp AY Filan 
Detroi ; eee 
Newark, New Jersey Sau Baltimore, Md. Sauces 














2003 




















This Low-Deck, Two-Side Ruling Machine 


is for both striking and feint-line—can be changed 
from striker to feint-line quickly—a most com- 
plete proposition. 

Note illustration showing details of construction. 

Unlike others, any make self-feeder can be 
attached. 

Write for our new illustrated catalogue and 
price-list. 


F. E. ano B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The Taylor Registering Projector 


Registers 
Plate Forms, Type Forms, Embossing Forms 
Before They Are Put to Press 





It lines up forms, no matter how inaccurately the plates may be trimmed, before they go to press. 


An average operator with it can do work that would be impossible for an expert to pro- 
duce without it. Progressive firms are reaping the advantages of its installation. 


The Taylor Registering Projector Co. 


927 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Maryland 


Ou he Pp epfe ci ra a , 
Printing Plates #4 _ESLEECK’S 


We are making extra 
Pp lease heavy shell plates by N CW Sample Book 
Particular ees ithout treaia | W, ' 
t the aid 
Printers of graphite; an ac- | Is orth H avin g ! 
complishment that — 
makes it possible for us to turn out exact, 
precise and perfect reproductions with 
every atom of detail preserved. 
MOREOVER THESE PLATES’ 8 s 8s e@ s 


“Wear Like a Pis’s Nose” 
and register to a Knat’sHair” 


There’s more to this process than can be 
explained here. The details are interest- 
ing—let us send them to you or have our 
man see you personally. Look into this 
before tackling that particular job you have 
on hand. We’ll send you samples if you like. 
Write now, or phone. We’re prompt and speedy. 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE C? 


24-30 SOUTA Franklin 2263—2264 
cdinton street CHICASO Actomatic sxzss 
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It represents 


THE ESLEECK LINE OF 
ONION SKIN, MANIFOLD 
and THIN BOND PAPERS 


The Sample Book will be 


matled on request. 





When you write, mention Dept. B. 


ESLEECK MFG.CO. 


Turners Falls, Mass. 





Be E70 SS 











Proposals for Printing 


Proposals are invited for the printing and furnishing of all blanks and printed matter, other than our 
official publication, to be used by this society during the coming year; also for the furnishing of lodge regalia, 
pins, etc., for the year 1919. Detailed information with specifications and conditions will be furnished on 
application. Bids will be opened in February, 1919. 


SUPREME FOREST WOODMEN CIRCLE, 


Emma B. MANCHESTER, Supreme Guardian. Dora ALEXANDER, Supreme Clerk. 


W. O. W. BUILDING, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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ARREST ssztce 
INFLUENZA 


Germs Can Live Where 


SWEEP-O ::. 


When you sweep floors with the aid of SWEEP-O —the Original sweeping com- 
pound, germs can not possibly live—they succumb to SWEEP-O. 








SWEEP-O is a First Aid. 
SWEEP-.-O is a necessity. 
SWEEP-O is a germ-killer. 
SWEEP-O is the Original. 


@ ou 

SWEEP-O should be used every time you 
sweep. 

SWEEP-O comes in 100-Ib. Steel Drums, and 
as a trialinducement we will sellit for $2.50, 





SWEEP-O is inexpensive. 
SWEEP-O is a dust settler. 


EVERY PRINTER NEEDS SWEEP-O 


SWEEP. O is the original sweeping compound. Its sales are largest because it is recognized as the best. 
SEND TODAY. MONEY RETURNED IF NOT MORE THAN PLEASED. 


GREAT WESTERN CLEANER CO. 


f.o. b. St. Louis. This offer is special for 
INLAND PRINTER readers. 





Broadway and Walnut 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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“INKS... REQUIRED 
DELIVERED... ASann WHEN... DESIRED” 





The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
DETROIT DALLAS ST. PAUL 
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FOR SALE 





One 
Mertens 


Rotogravure 
Press 


Including all necessary extra equipment 
as follows, all in the finest condition. 


One Special Sheet Cutting and Delivering 
Device attached to Press. 


One Special Cylinder Preparing Lathe. 

One Special Etching Machine. 

One Special Grinding Lathe. 

One Hydraulic Press. 

One Special Hydraulic Pump. 

Four Doctor Blade Holders. 

Fourteen Impression Rolled Spindles. 

Twenty Iron Cores (spindles and copper 
sleeves attached). 

Ten Wood Tressels, for extra cylinders. 


One Special Truck for Transporting 
Cylinders. 


SIZE 


The press feeds from a roll and will print any width of 
paper up to 38 in., and deliver it cut into sheets 23%¢ in. 
to 23° in. long, depending on the circumference of the 
printing cylinders used. 

SPEED 


It will issue up to 10,000 sheets per hour, printed on both 
sides, depending on the density of printing. 


POSSIBILITIES 


Anything that can be photographed can be printed on this 
press. 150-line screen half-tones can. be printed on ordi- 
nary news-paper. Ink dries instantly and the printed sheets 
can be folded and cut immediately. 


For further particulars, address 


Purchasing Department 


National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 











(Catalog (over Papers 
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LEVANT 


, Simula ting Fine Lea ther : : 














One or Two Experiences 


with Levant definitely prove the economy of usin? a 
really fine stock for the covers of catalogs and booklets. It 
saves valuable time and labor for the printer, and assures 
him a satisfied customer and good profit. For the buyer it 
suarantees a beautiful and effective piece of printed matter. 


Levant Cover Paper simulates in color and texture the 
finest Levant leathers, supZesting, all the rich dignity and 
quiet beauty of leather. A thoroughly practical business 
paper, Levant has a wide range of uses wherever an 
unusual paper with artistic possibilities is desired. 


May we send you a copy of our handsome 
Suggestion Book? 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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9 12345 
Facsimile Impression 
Size 1%x15 inches. 
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To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for tllustrated catalog and prices 
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Peninsular Swatches 


and Conservation 


Government Rulings Have Made 
Cover Sample Books Obsolete 


And the Government has demanded conservation in the printin3, of 
new cover sample books. 


The swatch illustrated above is our idea of meetin?, all Government 
regulations. 


The swatch uses the minimum of paper, the minimum of labor in 
printing, binding, and mailing. 


At the same time the swatch idea enables you to send samples with 
your quotations—each swatch contains four sections, a knife or 
scissors cuts them apart. 


Peninsular Swatches can be obtained on the following five Cover lines 


ORKID PUBLICITY GIBRALTAR ONIMBO HIGHLIGHT 
Ask Your Paper Salesman — He Knows Who Sells These Lines 


PENINSULAR PAPER CO. 


The Mill That Will 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 
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Peace on Earth 





Again the Christmas bells we rin, 

And ‘Peace on earth, Zood will’ we sing. 

We hail thee, day above all days, 

Thou broughtst to earth the note of praise 
Inspiring mortal song. 


Now, freemen all, that note we raise 

To sing our great Creator’s praise; 

For right, triumphant over might, 

Makes peace abound o’er toil and strife — 
While men march on to new found life. 


+ 


HARRY HILLMAN 
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THE PRINTER'S WEAKEST ARGUMENT 


By HOWARD P. HILDRETH 


| UT of a total of twenty-seven 
printers who solicited me for 
printing during the thirty days 
which my tabulation covers, 
nineteen of them employed “the 
printer’s weakest argument.” 

“Well, of course” — thus runs 
their sales talk — “my wife and 
3) [ have been trading at your store 
for the past (so many) years.” Immediately a man 
begins this line of stereotyped talk my stenographer 
puts opposite his name on the “Record of Calls”’ sheet 
the one word “Hold-up.” 

Now “hold-up” may, at first, seem like a harsh 
term, but in this age of advanced merchandising and 
salesmanship, any effort to secure business as recipro- 
cation for business given is nothing short of a hold-up. 

Surely there is some talking-point about every 
man’s business; if there isn’t, that man should not be 
in business. No argument which I have heard printers 
use will so quickly “queer” the man as the hold-up 
argument. No argument will so quickly stamp the 
character of the firm on my mind as the “give-me- 
business-in-return-for-business-I-give-you” line of talk. 

I have talked with a dozen or more large buyers 
of printing and in no instance have I found that a job 
was let merely as reciprocation for business received. 

Most buyers of printing look for service, price and 
quality — unless they have been dealing for some time 
with printers who understand, without much instruc- 
tion, just what is wanted. If a printer can not talk 
service or price and quality he should not be soliciting 
printing. 

In the early Indian pre-Colonial days, the settlers 
were wont to trade beads and firearms with the Indians 
3-3 





for fur skins. This was before our monetary system 
was devised, and long before merchandising became 
a science, therefore there was an excuse for such an 
exchange of merchandise. 

But since it has become general for all businesses 
to be judged or misjudged by service rendered there 
can not be any basis for such wanton trading. 

There is nothing in the category of constructive 
solicitation which makes it permissible to use this 
“hold-up” argument. It is a sign of weakness — an 
admission that the printer does not think he should 
have the business on any of the sound arguments of 
salesmanship. 

My firm has probably twenty or thirty printer 
customers. Many of these are charge accounts. It 
would be absolutely impossible for us to patronize each 
of them. If it were physically possible, it would bring 
us to such a chaotic state of affairs that our printing 
would be a jumbled mass of printers’ ideas. 

One of the big faults of the little printer is that he 
does not solicit work properly. He is little because his 
methods are little — and antiquated. The most suc- 
cessful little printer I have ever known never used any 
sales argument except his past work and record. He 
operated six Gordon presses, and kept them busy all 
of the time in the face of a tremendous competition. 

About a year ago a printer came to me and said that 
he was up against it — had not had a job for a week. 
I asked him to outline his method of going after work. 
He began by stating that he usually went after the 
people with whom he traded. 

I never heard the remainder of his story, because I 
stopped him right there. 

I said to him, “Here is a series of envelope-stuffers 
which I have prepared. I want you to take them, do 
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the best job you possibly can, and figure your costs 
after the job is completed. But before you start the 
job I want you to estimate it on this estimate-sheet and 
give the sheet to me.” 

The job was completed in a shorter time than I had 
considered possible. When the printer came in on the 
day it was delivered I asked him the cost. He told 
me — and it was $21 over the estimate. 

We compared figures— the actual cost and the 
estimated cost. That printer learned a lesson in esti- 
mating printing. He learned that there is no money 
in jobs which are taken on a low estimate basis simply 
to get the work. 

But the big fact about this little incident is this: 
The printer took the series of envelope-stuffers as 
samples of his work and started out on constructive 
solicitation. I told him particularly to stay away from 
the people he had been trading with. As a result, he 
has built up a business which requires a plant twice 
the size he had a year ago — and it is still growing. 
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Another case comes to mind: I was solicited some 
time ago by a printer who said he had an account with 
our firm and was desirous of obtaining some work to 
offset it. In other words, he wanted to do “Indian 
trading.” 

It was only a new angle to the “ weakest argument.” 
But as we talked, the facts came out. He had been 
unable to obtain enough work to pay him a decent 
living, to say nothing of a return on his investment. I 
told him to go back to his office and choose the six 
best specimens of his work and go out and solicit with 
them, but with the admonition that he should keep 
away from the people he traded with. 

That man was surprised when, at the end of a week, 
he had secured six new accounts. 

No, printers do not have to resort to the “hold-up” 
argument. Somewhere, in every plant, there is some- 
thing, some little “reason why,” tucked away which 
will land jobs for the plant owner. Good fairies, how- 
ever, are not always present to point them out. 


ADVERTISING YOUR OWN BUSINESS* 


By J. LINTON ENGLE 


HIS is a subject with which prob- 
| 5 S : 
ably every one in this audience 
is better acquainted than the 
speaker. But it is a 
subject ever new and I have 
Hw really made a serious attempt to 
| give some constructive thoughts 
which from mere repetition in 
== a new form, if for no other rea- 
son, may have at least some merit. Feeling the need 
of help, I concluded some time since to commandeer 
the service of a few of the members of our craft. 
Accordingly I formulated what some of the recipients 
may have thought a lot of foolish questions — a ques- 
tionnaire. They didn’t express their displeasure, 
however, but most kindly responded, with the result 
that I have the opinion of something like thirty-two 
of the most successful printers scattered throughout 
the United States and Canada. I am going 
to read the questions I offered and will then give, as 
briefly as I can, something of a digest of the replies, 
with a few extracts: 
Should the printer set aside a certain percentage of 
his annual business for advertising? 
If so, what should be the percentage? 
What kind of advertising pays the printer best? 
What is the relative value of the following kinds of 
advertising for the printers’ purposes? Pick out the 








*The substance of an address delivered before the convention of the United 
Typothete of America by J. Linton Engle, of The Holmes Press, Philadelphia. 


three you consider the best in the order of their value, 
cross off those you don’t approve of: House-organs; 
newspaper advertising; folders and mailing-cards; 
actual samples of work done for customers; letters; 
government postals; blotters; annual calendar; rulers, 
desk-pads, thermometers, lead-pencils and other novel- 
ties; annual memorandum-books. 

How large should the list of prospects be (based, 
say, on annual volume of business done)? 

Should the printer discontinue his advertising 
during war times? If he should continue, should he 
restrict or modify his advertising in any way? 

Should the printer follow up his advertising with 
salesmen or should he expect his advertising to be so 
strong that it will bring his prospects to his office? 

Should he solicit business on a price basis, quality 
basis, service basis, or all three? 

To the first question, “Should the printer set aside 
a certain percentage of his annual business for adver- 
tising?”” I was quite surprised to find that with two 
or three exceptions the replies were emphatically 
“Yes.”’ I had been in some doubt about this myself. 
As to the percentage that this should be, there was 
great variety of expression, showing that no one printer 
can determine for another just what course should be 
followed in each particular case. One printer, and one 
of the largest in the country, says from one-half per cent 
to one and one-half per cent of the annual business 
done; another says five per cent, and one bravely 
mentions ten per cent. Taking the average practice, 
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however, of the large and medium sized plants, I am 
convinced that the active, progressive house, no 
matter how successful ‘today, which wishes to build 
for the future and to maintain and extend good-will, 
will spend at least two per cent of the amount of the 
annual business done and will charge it to the expense 
of doing business. There is a place in our 9H [the 
monthly statement of the cost of production] for this. 
It should not come out of our profits. 

As to the relative value of the different forms of 
advertising, the result is what would be expected. The 
preference is strongly for actual samples of work done 
for customers, with folders and mailing-cards combined 
with form and personal letters a close second. The 
place of the house-organ, while standing third, is so 
highly endorsed by those using it that I believe properly 
it should be considered in the first rank, particularly 
since it gives the printer an opportunity to show by 
illustrations and narrative what he is doing for his 
customers. 

There never could be any question that we should 
not use novelties, such as rulers, lead-pencils, etc. Yet 
I have known printers who had so little confidence in 
the product of their own business that they thought 
they must resort to such absurdities. Those who 
answered the question have no use for such things. 

I was particularly interested to find that four 
printers gave newspaper advertising first place, and 
eleven in all mentioned it favorably. 

Only six think enough of the calendar even to men- 
tion it, and of course none give it first place. I suspect 
that those who use an annual calendar would not even 
think of dispensing with it. I am sure our firm would 
not, though we might not give it even third place. 
It contains too much suggestive value and is so ever- 
lastingly present when it hangs in our customer’s or 
prospect’s office that I would about as soon abandon 
the business-card. 

The size of the mailing-list is a mooted question. 
All agree that it can not be settled arbitrarily. There 
are too many considerations involved, varying with 
the character of business desired, territory in which 
one operates, ability to follow up intelligently, to lay 
down even an approach to a rule. Some are using 
500 names for each $50,000 worth of business done, 
some double that number. The general sentiment 
bears out my conviction that for a firm doing $100,000 
annually, 1,000 names will give all the prospect material 
needed, and I doubt whether a list need ever exceed 
2,000. The list is hard to compile, and because it is 
hard some printers grow gray before they begin to 
advertise, fearing they will have too much waste circu- 
lation. Make the list as good as you can, but get a list 
and use it, even though it may be far from perfect. 
The sales force should be used to correct, cutting out 
the dead material, and adding new and live prospects 
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as they may discover them in their daily work. It is 
a good plan to have the financial rating of the entire 
list. I have also found it helpful to read the list of 
judgments and suits entered, as recorded in the daily 
papers. We have avoided many pitfalls in this way. 
One thing is certain, no financial dead-wood should be 
carried. Just for the compilation of the list and 
watching credit ratings, the annual subscription to 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s is well worth the price. 

All who answered the questionnaire said emphati- 
cally that the printer should not discontinue advertising 
during war times. Some have even increased their 
appropriation. Some think it should be restricted, 
others modified. All of us agree that winning the war 
is our first consideration and to that end it is very 
evident that patriotism should shine forth in one form 
or another from every piece that goes out. Some of 
the most forceful advertising I have seen is from a 
Canadian printer, who has issued a series of war bulle- 
tins on which the printer’s imprint, modestly appended, 
is the only sign of advertising. These bulletins are 
patriotic appeals, heart-to-heart talks from a common- 
sense business point of view, original verses, war 
ballads, etc. Their very modesty has made them 
effective. 

A few printers, and those among the most success- 
ful as well as largest, do not have a sales force. 
Usually, however, they do have one or more office 
men who can visit the customer while the order is in 
process. All the rest maintain a sales force and agree 
that the advertising should be followed up by intelli- 
gent men who know their business; certainly not by 
order-takers. 

As to the bases on which a printer should solicit 
business—price, quality and service—I have never 
had any doubt that service and quality are the only 
safe and sane standards for our particular requirement. 
There are very few who do not agree with this conclu- 
sion. As one printer says, “Forever forget the price 
basis.” A few, six only, give price a place in their 
scheme of things, but none feature it as their leader. 
The proper order is certainly service and quality. A 
printer may possibly give only a moderately good 
quality of workmanship, but he can always give such 
superior personal attention to the work in hand; make 
his services, in other words, so indispensable that the 
customer will prefer to do business with him above 
all others. I know more than one such concern, making 
good in splendid measure. Their work is only fairly 
good, commercially speaking, but their service is of that 
intimate personal kind that overcomes all obstacles. 
In many instances it will happen that the desire shown 
by such houses to give the customer of their best results 
in an improvement of workmanship. Quality follows 
service, but it is not first. Our advertising should 
feature both. I should like to see all mention of price 
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eliminated from every printer’s advertising. It is 
usually unfair to the other fellow and gains for us 
nothing of real value. Watch your costs, see that they 
compare favorably with the costs of your friends in the 
trade, and then get a fair price. That is all we want, 
but we must have that. 

I suppose some would like to know what sort of copy 
pays best, what forms of folders and mailing-cards are 
the best producers, the proper size for a house-organ, 
how space in the daily newspapers should be used, what 
sort of a form letter or personal letter gets the bacon. 
I must say frankly, I don’t know. I do know that a 
campaign, undertaken in dead earnest, carried forward 
with careful study of your opportunities, abilities and 
resources, restraining yourself rather in message, in 
style and form, if persistently adhered to and properly 
followed up will win out. The printer or some one in 
his plant should undertake the copy and layout work 
rather than employ an advertising man on the outside. 
The very effort at producing something, while it may 
be faulty in the early stages, in itself insures growth 
and makes one more self-reliant and hence more useful 
to the customer. Those who fortunately have an adver- 
tising service manager are in the best position. But 
my point is that none of us, from false modesty, should 
hesitate to express ourselves in printers’ ink. The 
power to prepare good, convincing advertising will 
grow with the doing, just as salesmanship improves 
with usage, at least if the man has real red blood in 
his veins. 

The replies to my questionnaire were so interesting 
and helpful that I think I should quote from a few of 
them. A New England printer says: 


Most certainly I do believe that a printer should advertise 
and that he should continue his advertising during the war. 
I believe the advertising which he does should be of the 
same kind and nature which he recommends to his clients, 
namely printed literature. I do not believe any prearranged 
program can be determined regarding the kind of literature 
to use, as it would seem to me that before any printer 
undertakes to advertise to prospects in his neighborhood, 
the first thing he should do is to make a careful analysis 
of his territory and shape his advertising policy upon the 
results thereby attained. 


From Wisconsin: 


We find small pieces of direct literature will get the 
greatest returns from the money invested, but an occasional 
pretentious piece is necessary and we supplement this with 
form letters. The printer should certainly not discontinue 
advertising during war times. In fact, it is the duty of every 
printer to urge his trade to keep up the publicity and with 
the idea of continuing the great value of good-will. 


From Connecticut: 


Certainly it is not desirable to solicit business on a 
price basis. The quality and service are the essential things 
to be taught, and beyond this the creating of ideas and the 
selling of them is a very essential part of the printing job 
of today. In our own business we find that we can create 
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a great deal of business and sell it at a much better price 
than to consider at all the competitive proposition. 


From one who is known in the East for a large meas- 
ure of success: 


I think we feel that a satisfied customer is the best 
advertising medium. Our business runs about $1,000 per 
day and we have no traveling salesman, our general policy 
being, if we solicit business by mail or have voluntary 
inquiries, to give in reply as full and thorough information 
as possible. Then, if it be necessary, one of our office force 
will go to close the contract with the customer. 

Of course our business is not the growth of a day but 
long-continued good service, which means proper attention 
and interpretation of our customers’ desires, prompt atten- 
tion to deliveries, careful attention to all details, prompt 
response to letters, prompt meeting of obligations, splendid 
lieutenants, good codperation and a fine organization gen- 
erally, using the Standard cost-finding system, courtesy and 
sympathy at all times. All of these things have helped our 
business from the time we occupied five hundred square 
feet of floor space until now when we occupy more than 
fifty thousand feet of floor space. 


From one who is not a printer, but who does know 
a lot about house-organs: 

As you might expect, I favor house-organs. Today 
a house-organ must necessarily be small. I believe that 
the envelope which carries your attractive blotter each 
month (to use an illustration) might just as well hold a 
personal letter sort of house-organ. Let us imagine a four- 
page folder, about 814 by 4 inch page size, called the 
Craftsman’s Review and marked with The Holmes Press 
mark, with the superscription “‘Done at the Holmes Press,” 
under this heading. On the very first page, the “story” 
would begin. Each monthly number would contain a dis- 
cussion of some particular job, completed during the month, 
with perhaps an illustration taken from it or of it. Asa 
different kind of work would be taken up each month, 
during a year the recipient would learn a good deal about 
the sort of work you are doing, not to speak of obtaining 
some useful information about typography, make-up, make- 
ready, illustrations, etc. Each of these subjects would 
naturally be brought out by the particular characteristics of 
the sample under discussion. 


From Canada came a message that for real cheer 
and optimism is a veritable beacon. Here is a concern 
in a land four years war-weary that has this to say: 


As to our course during the war, although we have 
never been pessimistic, we have proceeded conservatively. 
Probably the best way to show it would be by some confi- 
dential figures with reference to our war years. (I can not 
quote these, but I can say that while the business in 1914 
fell five per cent below 1913, the prewar year, and 1915 
thirty-three and one-third per cent below 1914, 1916 was 
nearly forty per cent ahead of 1913, and 1917 more than 
one hundred per cent ahead of 1913!) The rather substan- 
tial growth, particularly during the last few years, is due 
almost entirely to our branching out into mail-order printing, 
which is of course on a contract basis, and which, owing to 
its being increased tonnage and its consequent assumption 
of considerable of our overhead, has proved profitable. Our 
commercial printing, while it did fall off rather badly 
during the second and third years of the war, owing chiefly 
to pessimism or conservatism on the part of our customers, 
has re-established itself on about the old basis. We give 
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service (not advertising service) and we have a special 
department to insure it, and to it attribute a good deal of 
our growth and the fact that we are able to get considerably 
better prices than the average printer. We never quote 
below what we think a job can be done for profitably, and 
do not meet competitive prices. We thoroughly believe 
in maintaining quality equal to the very best procurable 
here, and all our sales talk is on the quality and service 
basis. 

The subject of advertising can not be considered by 
itself alone. Its statements and promises must be 
backed up by performance in the plant and office; by 
the workmen, the salesmen, the boss, the telephone 
operators and by all. The spirit of our advertising 
must permeate the entire business. A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link. No matter how attrac- 
tive, persuasive and result-getting our advertising may 
be, if we are weak in any sense in backing it up, it will 
not save us. I know a printer who some years ago 
did perhaps the best advertising that we have ever 
had in Philadelphia. He got the inquiries, too, and he 
got business, because his workmanship was good. But 
he couldn’t hold it. A customer, developed through 
his advertising, had an office boy whom the printer 
seemed to take particular pride in insulting and slight- 
ing. The business lasted until the office boy was 
suddenly promoted to advertising manager. Ina day’s 
time a splendid account melted away, all for want of 
common courtesy. The printer is still holding on by 
his eye-teeth. His ways are the same as ever, and if 
he reads this he will commend it, but won’t connect 
it with himself. 

I know of nothing more important than courtesy. 
It should be enforced at all times. The man who 
comes in to sell us something we don’t want is entitled 
to as courteous attention as the buyer of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of printing. We may not be required to 
give him as much time, but we should insist that the 
entire office force make him feel that his reception is a 
cordial one. It’s not only the right thing to do, but 
we never know when such a man may himself be a 
buyer. 

Absolute honesty in dealing with customers is essen- 
tial to the successful handling of any business that 
follows from advertising, and, for that matter, from any 
other source. We must keep our promises. If through 
accident, or unforeseen reason, a delivery must be 
delayed, call the customer on the phone, or see him 
and frankly explain as long in advance as possible 
and get an extension of time. But I like Will Eynon’s 
motto best, ‘We never disappoint.”’ Such a motto 
pays when it is lived up to as I know it is in his case. 
It’s the best kind of advertising. But let us be frank 
anyhow in all our dealings and not hesitate to meet 
a difficult situation in advance. 

If advertising is to be followed up, and virtually all 
agree that it must be followed up by salesmen, then the 
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sales force must have as much or more attention than 
the advertising. I am inclined to think that there is 
no business in which it is harder to get good salesmen 
than ours. We have found it more satisfactory to 
train our own men and have adopted a somewhat 
unique but rather successful method for doing this. 
The weak point in nearly every salesman is that he 
isn’t sold on his own house. He himself really believes 
the prices he is quoting are too high. If his price for 
5,000 booklets is $500, and John Jones down the street 
offers to do the very same job for $225, he is half per- 
suaded that his competitor knows more about the 
business than he does. There is danger that even in 
the face of competition he may almost think his house 
is robbing his customers. The trouble with him is he 
doesn’t know a blessed thing about costs. Ifa salesman 
knows from actual experience what his product costs 
he will never want to sell below cost and the low prices 
of his competitors will never disturb him. Acting on 
this thought something less than four years ago, I put 
on a young man about three years out of high school, 
with but little business experience, and kept him work- 
ing as cost clerk for nine months. At the same time he 
answered the telephone and met all callers. At the end 
of that period he knew our costs thoroughly. He then 
went out to sell and was ready to answer all objections 
to our prices. He knew they were correct for he had 
made them up himself from plant and office records. 
He knew oH and had no fear of the other fellow. The 
first year he didn’t pay his way, nor the second year. 
The third year he came through in splendid shape, and 
promises, if he comes back from war service, to make a 
star salesman. None of his business is competitive. 
It is all profitable. As soon as this young man went 
on the street I took another, one year out of high school, 
and gave him the same training as the first had had, 
with a similar result. It is a method that might not be 
adaptable to all plants, but for us I am satisfied it is the 
best. But don’t expect a miracle. Give the man time. 
If he is doing solid, conscientious work, he should have 
two years to make good in. We can’t expect our adver- 
tising to produce instant returns in any large measure. 
Salesmen, likewise, if they are new to the game, must 
have time to develop. If the man is of the right type 
to start with, you can afford to consider what you pay 
him as an investment, just as the money you put into 
advertising is an investment. Such a man will give 
undivided loyalty and will be your very best adver- 
tisement. 

With a sales force, therefore, in the foreground, and 
with an organization in the background maintained 
to give a high degree of personal service and quality of 
workmanship, there can be no question that advertising 
will pay any of us who go about it with zeal and con- 
tinuity of effort. Brilliancy and cleverness count for 
far less than persistency. 
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In closing, my message to all is to recognize in our 
own hearts the fact that we are engaged in a craft that 
has no equal, a craft with a history of 470-odd years of 
benefits to mankind that can not even be approached 
by any other trade, profession or business. Show to 
all comers that we believe in our business, that we are 
printers from choice and not compulsion. Away with 
the miasmatic poison of the chronic “‘bellyacher,” who 
sees nothing but low prices, unfair competition and 
constant trouble of one kind and another. 

Advertising our own business should not be confined 
to the getting of new business. It should mean also 
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constant agitation for the best trade practices among 
our own members, explaining to the uninitiated the 
benefit to be derived from association with the craft, 
and lending a helping hand wherever we can to bring 
up the standard of the trade. Such an attitude spells 
success not only for our organization but for each 
individual business. We must cultivate the spirit of 
service. And speaking of service I leave with you this 
motto: ‘The business man, lawyer, printer, priest or 
poet, who earnestly tries to serve his neighbors will 
earn both money and real happiness, but the man who 
works for money alone gets that and nothing else.” 


HOW CAN A PRINTER LOGICALLY PROGRESS? 


By MAE FAIRFIELD 


repeated so often that one has 
to pause and question — Why? 
H| Is there any particular reason 
why a printer must stand still 
and refuse to climb after he has 
learned his trade? Or, if the 
a= printing-trade is not stultifying, 
then arises the question, “How can a printer logically 
progress?” 

Now and then we hear of a man who rises from the 
ranks to become a foreman, and occasionally one 
becomes a superintendent or proprietor of an office; 
but these cases are so rare as to be extremely noticeable, 
and the rank and file usually plod along until sickness 
or old age removes them from the ranks. 

First, we must consider the source of the product — 
from where are the ranks recruited? What preparation 
does a boy make to enter the profession? The trade 
schools are, of course, doing a wonderful work in 
training the boys who come under their care. 

But there are many who enter the trade from the 
grade schools in the country districts, and when they 
have a “smattering” of knowledge, come to the cities 
for “positions,” attracted by the lure of better wages. 
This class of printers is then too old to go to school and 
not good enough to “make good.” 

Every one will agree that the first requirement for a 
No. 1 printer is a No. 1 education. But how few there 
are who have this quality — and there are fewer still 
who will make any effort to gain the needful rudi- 
ments of grammar to fit them for the “something 
higher.” 

In other trades, tools and their uses form an 
important part of the boy’s education — and spelling, 
punctuation, etc., are as much a part of the boy’s 








“tools” in printing as are composing-stick and type. 
But how few printers worry about whether a word is 
properly capitalized, properly divided, and the line 
properly spaced! Let the proofreader worry about 
those things — they “follow copy.” 

In one large printing-office a journeyman is 
employed who says “trow” for throw, “true” for 
through, etc., and he invariably sets his type the same 
way. In still another instance a “two-thirder” was 
requisitioned for copyholder for a day, and the struggle 
he made to pronounce even the simplest words was 
appalling! And was he studying? Oh, no—he was 
simply marking time, waiting for the first of each new 
year when he would automatically get a “raise.” He 
wasn’t worth what he was getting, but he didn’t 
know it. 

The progression of a printer is logically through two 
avenues — he may study and become an estimator and 
eventually a salesman; or he may enter the service 
department and make layouts, plans and specifications 
which should be as truly perfect and harmonious as 
are an architect’s plans when he builds a house. 

In either of these capacities a practical printer — 
if he is the right kind of practical printer — is much 
to be preferred to the college or school trained man, 
primarily because he has, first hand, all the mechanical 
knowledge which the other fellow has not, and either as 
salesman or service man he can talk and act intelligently 
regarding the work in hand — the combination of colors, 
the artwork, the kind of engraving that will print best 
on a certain kind of stock, ett. — because he has had 
experience and knows absolutely what he is talking 
about. He knows also, instinctively, after he has 
worked at the case a while, whether a certain head-line 
will go in a certain kind of type — he doesn’t have to 
set and reset and set again simply because the head 
won't fit the space! 
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And a printer learns other things which are equally 
as valuable: that forms containing engravings can not 
be worked and backed the same day, the economical 
way to cut the stock and fold the forms — all these 
things are a printer’s birthright, and he should claim 
them and make use of them. 

But how many practical men are doing these things 
today? In the majority of high-class offices, college 
men are usurping these places simply because printers 
will not make the effort to get the education — the 
necessary “tools” to work with. It’s too much trouble 
with some — others see no use of it; but the majority 
are just plain careless about the matter. 

A wide-awake printer — one who appreciates the 
educative value of his calling and who wants to leave 
the world better than he found it and at the same time 
make money for himself — will let no opportunity pass 
for gaining all the knowledge necessary to his progress. 
He will make use of his “tools” and sharpen them to 
his own advantage. He will study grammar and 
master it; typography; presswork; a history of the 
printing-trade, of papermaking; how to properly com- 
bine colors in inks; know what is the logical sequence 
of pages in books; how forms should be printed; what 
kind of bindings are best for certain books, etc. 

But is this the rule? Scarcely one in twenty — yes, 
in fifty — of the boys employed in our printing-offices, 
or the men either, for that matter, knows anything 
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about the old-time printers. And these same old-time 
printers were masters in the art. A critical comparison 
of a book printed in the sixteenth century with our 
twentieth-century printing failed to show much 
improvement in the looks of the printed page. Of 
course, in mechanical equipment great strides have 
been made, but in finished product we haven’t so much 
on the sixteenth-century printer as one might think. 

There are so many interesting things in our trade, 
so many things worth while — and with a mastery of 
all these things, what is there not in prospect for a 
printer who will avail himself of them? 

Study how things have been done and seek for 
yourself a newer, better way. A printer should use 
the knowledge he has at first hand and capitalize upon 
it. Study to find out how you can do the next job at 
a saving to your employer and then see how quickly 
you will become an estimater and occupy the coveted 
seat in the front office. Study how to combine type- 
faces, borders, inks, etc., make sample layouts in your 
leisure moments, and see how quickly you will enter 
the service department. 

Employers are seeking those who can do this service 
for them and do it intelligently. It is “up to” printers 
to enter these fields and not look on enviously while 
a college man “knocks the persimmon.” There is a 
large field and this is the natural, the logical way for 
printers to progress. 


NOTES ON PROOFREADING 


By PAUL BARTHOLOW 


AR more than learning or scholar- 
ship or style, as a revelation of 
an editor’s character, is the qual- 

} ity of his proof and his way of 

reading it. It is the first thing 

that strikes the printer in a new 

“copy,” and it is one of the 

Zi) most unerring tests of precision 

==} and education. The art today 
is in abeyance. Haste and the exigencies of layouts 
are perhaps an excuse. Training can do much in the 
way of making a good proofreader, but it can never 
quite compass more than a tolerable imitation of the 
qualities required; for the very fact that it is an 
imitation betrays it to the professional eye like rouge 
on a woman’s face, or a wig, or dyed hair. 
Proofreading is so difficult an accomplishment it 
is not surprising that it is rare. A good and steady 
eye, a good memory, and concentration of mind are 
essential. A busy editor who has a thousand things 
to think of may be forgiven. He will be wise if he 








depends upon his printer, who is familiar with editorial 
and authorial vanity and will discreetly help him out of 
many a rough place. A prudent editor will trust his 
printer. He will usually be rewarded; his pet rules will 
be observed when he has forgotten them; his colons, 
commas and hyphens will be put down in their places 
and not too often in the bill. So, too, an editor, if he 
is a strictly honest man, will acknowledge that often 
the printer has made sense out of a hasty sentence, or 
by calling attention to it, enabled the editor himself 
to correct it in time. Unfortunately there are editors 
who prefer to do it all, and resent correction. Printers 
all know the effect which advice has over them. 

On the other hand, there are careless editors who 
undervalue proofreading. Thackeray was an example 
among regular editors, and Pater and Tennyson among 
writers. The printers of George Meredith led a har- 
assed life. No proofreader could place surely the 
commas and semicolons in the Meredithian sentence. 
It is said that Jane Austen could never read proof with 
any of the painstaking attention that it needs. It is 
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not surprising, therefore, that A. W. Verrall should 
assert that the text of her novels is still very corrupt. 

Some editors, on the other hand, are meticulous in 
the extreme, and become the nightmare of compositors 
and proofreaders. The chief reason is that these editors 
are never quite sure themselves, and will call for one 
proof after another simply to change the place of a 
comma. The question is never quite settled, and the 
pages go to press and are finally published without 
any one concerned being thoroughly satisfied that sense 
and grammar have been improved. 

Most editors nowadays have a positive hatred of 
hyphens. There are sound reasons for using the 
hyphen with care. Newspapers, in the hurry to be 
on the street, can not spend much time on the niceties 
of compound words, and minute accuracies of grammar 
may be, and often are, matters of dispute even among 
grammarians. A good rule in regard to the use of 
hyphens is very difficult to find. The reason is that 
the insertion or omission of the hyphen is immaterial. 
Unfortunately there are editors who either do not 
understand the rule or forget it in the hurry of work. 
Hence it is possible to find the compound word 
“common-sense” spelled in several ways on the same 
page, namely, as “common sense,” ‘“commonsense”’ 
and, lastly, ““common-sense.”’ In one of the most care- 
fully edited of English reviews, I have seen the word 
folklore spelled in two ways — folk-lore and folklore. 

Some very recent writers on English composition, 
Mr. Bate, for example, would allow a much greater 
use of the hyphen. In his “English Composition,” 
he cites the word “reform” as an instance. The 
signification is wholly different in such expressions as 
“to reform the criminal” and “re-form the regiment.” 
The distinction, if wisely observed, seems agreeable 
to good sense, while it may add to expression. In an 
elaborate style, such as De Quincey’s, the hyphen has 
a special license, as it does also in verse. On the other 
hand, great force and point is gained by avoiding the 
hyphen. The word ‘ Warofficecommunicationlike”’ 
appears in a humorous apologue of Lord Dunsany’s 
with a pleasing effect, the object being to ridicule 
German compound names and the pedantry that 
dictates them. I know an editor, without humor, who 
would make three words in this case. He has a frantic 
dislike of hyphens and writes “up to date,” “so called,” 
“ne’er do well,” and “incense breathing.” 

Should the hyphen be kept in such words as 
“by-laws,” “by-products,” “by-paths”? The editor 
of whom I am thinking prefers to write “bylaws,” 
“byproducts,” and “bypaths.” These words have an 
artificial look, and present various difficulties for the 
compositors and proofreaders, who, besides watching 
the editorial copy, must be on their guard against 
their own predilections. There is a difficulty in being 
artificial; in the long run there are lapses and the proof- 
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reader is kept busy looking for the unwelcome hyphen. 
Moreover, when such elisions turn up for the first time 
there is considerable doubt in the proofreader’s mind 
how to take them. 

There seems to be a growing doubt about the apos- 
trophe which marks the genitive case singular. In some 
new publications we see such words as “Euripides’s 
Tragedies,” ‘“Aristophanes’s Plays.” Modern English 
grammarians observe that these forms are not incor- 
rect, but that they are against the “idiom of the 
language.”’ It seems quite simple to write “The Trag- 
edies of Euripides,” ‘The plays of Aristophanes,” but 
the proofreader is perplexed by the haphazard way in 
which such expressions are edited. Akin to this breach 
of idiomatic usage is “hes” for “he’s,” and, in the 
abortive memoranda of some scientific writers, it is 
not uncommon to come across such inconsistencies as 
“Whos Who,” and “Do’s” and “Don'ts.” A whole 
book written in this way is a job for the compositor and 
a problem for the proofreader, who is puzzled to know 
whether to keep the intruder out or let him in. He 
may bar the gate against the apostrophe nine times 
out of ten, but it is hard not to tolerate its presence 
in the tenth case. Much depends upon the care with 
which the copy is edited. 

During the war the reading of proof has imposed 
new burdens. To save paper and space a great deal 
of small type is necessarily employed. The type is 
frequently changed, sometimes without warning. All 
this taxes the eyes and the attention of the reader. Few 
things are more laborious than the reading of a news 
story in long primer, and foot-notes in six-point type. 
Certainly the large type of head-lines is a relief, which 
is one of its justifications. But the variety of type 
is puzzling. Although one of the essentials of a good 
proofreader is the ability to distinguish between them, 
there are flaws and peculiarities which are hard to 
catch. It is the same with accents. The Continental 
languages give a great deal of trouble. Careless- 
ness here may wholly destroy the meaning. Of all 
the differences existing between the European press 
and the English, perhaps none strikes the reader 
more than the difference in the paper and print of the 
foreign papers. Speaking generally, they are much 
inferior in quality. 

The strain on the proofreader’s eye sometimes leads 
to ludicrous mistakes. Not long ago a trade journal 
appeared with a headline “Alum in Beard” for “Alum 
in Bread.” This mistake is due quite as much to eye- 
strain as to lack of attention. Such mistakes occur 
most frequently in newspapers. “A New Titan Found”’ 
for “A New Titian Found” is an instance. That these 
errors are not more frequent is due to the proofreader. 
His responsibility is a heavy one. Hence the culti- 
vation of his skill is an art, and ought to be made as 
much of as good editing or clear composition. 
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Wuat a happy and glorious Christmastide we have to 
celebrate this year! The close of a war that has been the 
most devastating of all history brings with it the liberation 


been ground down under the iron heel of military despot- 
ism and for years have lived under the yoke and in fear of 
tyranny. We, the American people, can be truly proud 
of our part in turning the tide of battle and bringing 
victory, again exemplifying the high precepts upon which 


for all peoples; war, not for self gain, but that others may 
enjoy the privileges that are ours. Thus, the cessation of 
hostilities, brought about by the signing of the armistice, 
again brings joy to all peoples and makes this Christmas 
season one of praise and thanksgiving such as the world 


When the signing of the final articles of peace brings an 
end of war and its desolations, people of all nations will 
join hands in praise and thanksgiving for the return of 
peace unmingled with fear, so Christmas felicitations again 
take on the true meaning of ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will 


“THE war is over”’ 
practically, and we are all thankful that it is. But the 
fact that the war is about over, that the actual fighting 
has ceased, does not mean that our boys will return home 
at once. Some will, but the large majority will be needed 
on the other side for many months to come. Their duties 


off duty unless provision is made to keep them properly 
occupied or entertained. A part of this work is already 


campaign, in which the seven organizations which have 
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there, and the honor they have brought to us as a nation, 
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THAT the printing and 
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toward the various campai 
Another feature, and an immensely 
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This organization comes to us this generously of their money. 
mas roll-call for memberships, and 
that call. Out of true thankfulness 
that has been given our boys over 
be surprising. A very sligh 
great work of the Red Cross. The we have received from some 
to make is infinitesimal compared the lithographers’ subdivi 
$413,450, an increase of $1 


lurgical engineer and manager of the 
ment of the Great Western Smelting & Refining Company. 


work done, can not be measured in dollars and cents. 


ed. Read the article appear- 


issue and learn what is being 


done by the Red Cross toward the reconstruction of those 
who have been injured for life. Then be ready to answer 


s called during the week of 


December 16 to 23, thereby again proving that the noble 


ing to be forgotten. 


In the application of linotype, monotype and stereo- 
type metals the consumer is frequently confronted with 
annoying troubles which he can not remedy, as they are 
more or less of a technical nature. 
usage of these metals is also such that waste often occurs 
which can and should be decreased. 


The nature of the 


Therefore, we take 
ries of six articles, the first of 


which appears in this issue, on the subject, “Type Metals 


nt,” by L. D. Staplin, metal- 
type-metal depart- 


will be to impart as complete 


data of a practical nature as can be presented regarding 
many of these troubles. Mr. Staplin has devoted about 
sixteen years to a combined experience as an alloyer of 
metals and a publisher’s service man, and during that 


at amount of knowledge per- 


taining to the subject. We trust the information given 
through his series of articles may prove of interest and 


allied industries have been 


giving their whole-hearted and unreserved support to the 
Government during the trying times through which we 
have been passing has been set forth in these pages several 


has been given by the printers 
gens, together with the other 
In 


addition, the allied interests have given and loaned 


It would be interesting to 


know the full extent of the financial support given. Were 
it possible to secure the actual figures from all branches 
throughout the country, the results would undoubtedly 


t idea can be gained from the 


few reports on the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign which 


of the branches. In Chicago, 
sion subscribed a total of 


89,600 over the amount sub- 
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scribed to the third loan. The printers’ and binders’ 
subdivision subscribed to the amount of $2,301,650. 
In New York city, Photoengravers’ Union No. 1 shows a 
record of $177,340 subscribed to the fourth loan, and 
$302,840 to the three previous loans, also $71,983.50 in 
War Savings Stamps, making a grand total of $552,163.50. 
The electrotyping and stereotyping industry of New York 
city pledged $50,000 to the fourth loan, but the sub- 
scriptions more than doubled that sum, totaling $123,150, 
or an average of a little over $150 for each person employed 
in the industry. These sums would undoubtedly have to 
be multiplied many times in order to reach the grand 
total subscribed by all in the allied industries. Combining 
this with the large number from all branches who have 
entered the service, it will readily be seen that the printing 
and allied industries have had no small part in cleansing 
the world from the curse of a military autocracy. 





Inspiration. 


To inspire patriotism and respect for Government, 
The Henry O. Shepard Company and The Inland Printer 
Company, commencing Flag Day, June 14, 1918, invited 
their employees to unite with the executives in a patriotic 
meeting commemorating the ideals for which ‘‘Old Glory” 
stands. So successful was the gathering, it was immedi- 
ately decided to continue such exercises, in harmony with 
the spirit of the times, resulting in the appointment of a 
committee in charge and the decision to assemble each 
alternate Friday of every month in the pressroom of the 
Shepard company. 

Prominent speakers have gladly accepted invitations 
to address those meetings, and their inspiring and uplifting 
talks have enthused all with the love of country and deter- 
mined zeal to stand back of the Government. 

We believe this effort of these corporations was the 
pioneer in the printing and allied trades. We know and 
feel that unanimity of spirit between the employer and 
employee has been the outgrowth of them and placed the 
entire organization upon a higher plane. However 
greatly to be desired is such an object, it is as nothing 
compared with the building up of the true American ideal 
in the hearts and minds of all. If there ever was in this 
organization a semblance of pro-Germanism, it has been 
either stamped out or put tosleep. Not only the addresses 
by the speakers, but the singing of “America,” “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and other patriotic songs, has led every 
one present to thank God we have lived under a republican 
form of government, and in the “land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” 

But the culmination of all the inspirational effort was 
surpassed when on November 15 The Henry O. Shepard 
Company, The Inland Printer Company, Buckley, Dement 
& Co., whose offices are in the same building, and all 
their employees united in a Peace Jubilee meeting and 
listened to magnificent talks by Judge Edwin K. Walker 
and John H. Clayton. Harry Hillman, editor of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, sang with fervor and feeling a solo, 
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“America, My Country,” and led the community singing, 
assisted in a masterly manner by H. H. Flinn at the piano. 

It is not proposed to stop because peace has been 
declared. The meetings will continue along the same 
lines to discuss the great questions of reconstruction 
before the world and glorify the deeds of heroism of our 
soldiers and sailors across the seas. 

Let us hope that what these corporations have done 
may be an example to others and foster in the hearts of 
employer and employee love of country, harmony of desire 
and united endeavor to put into our work the best efforts 
in us.—JAMES HIBBEN, Vice-President and General Manager, 

THE Henry O. SHEPARD COMPANY, 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


The Re-education of the Soldier. 


One of the biggest problems that this country and the 
printing-trade has ever had to tackle is the replacement 
of the soldiers in civil life after the war, but a portion of 
that problem is even now knocking at our doors and 
demanding attention. A certain number of these soldiers 
will come home physically unable to take up their old 
positions in the composing-room at the case or on the 
stone; what are we going to do with them? 

The United States Government and the Canadian 
Government, with the aid of some of the manufacturers. 
of machinery, are already working on the problem, and 
schools have been established where the disabled soldier 
can receive free instruction in the lighter work of his craft 
and be again made a self-sustaining member of society. 

Do not make the mistake of considering this as a 
charity. It certainly is not, nor do those engaged in the 
work so consider it. It is the right and due of these 
heroes who unhesitatingly gave their business prospects 
and risked their lives that “liberty might not perish from 
the earth.” 

If you know a printer who has returned from the field 
of battle disabled for his former post in the composing or 
the press room, encourage him to take up a part of the 
work that he can do, and give him a chance to learn it, 
teaching him yourself if necessary. If you can not do 
this, put him in touch with the Red Cross Institute for 
Crippled Soldiers in New York, or, if in Canada, with the 
Disabled Soldiers’ Commission of the Government. 

So far as the printing business is concerned, we will 
not always be hampered by restrictions that cut our 
product, and will need all the brains that we can persuade 
to enter the workrooms. There is no surplus of gray 
matter in printing-plants that would warrant the missing 
of any chance to win back the skill of those who have been 
physically made temporarily less efficient, but who still 
retain all their knowledge of the trade. 

Remember this when the opportunity occurs to send 
a returned printer to one of the schools maintained by the 
composing-machine manufacturers or that of the Red 
Cross Institute.— Bernard Daniels. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters 
will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


“The Inland Printer’? a Magazine of American 
Patriotic Propaganda. 


To the Editor: GRAND Rapivs, MICHIGAN. 

We are very grateful indeed for your kind letter of the 
thirtieth giving us information about folding-machines. 

While acknowledging the above, the writer is desirous of 
expressing appreciation of the October number, in which is 
contained so many patriotic advertisements for THE INLAND 
PRINTER. The entire lot, we think, reflects great credit upon 
THE INLAND PRINTER as a magazine of American patriotic 
propaganda. PowWERS-TyYSON PRINTING COMPANY, 

per A. K. Tyson. 

Epitor’s Note.— We heartily appreciate the above letter. 
It has been the aim of THE INLAND PRINTER to open its pages, 
so far as was possible, to all of the various war activities, and 
we take pleasure in again passing on to our advertisers our 
appreciation of their codperation in making the October issue 
a strong patriotic number. 





“ Discrimination in Regard to Age.” 


To the Editor: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 

I read with considerable interest the article in the July 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER, by David B. Metcalf, entitled 
“Discrimination in Regard to Age,”’ but must say I differ with 
him in regard to the reason for what he terms discrimination. 

It is true there may be a certain amount of discrimination 
in regard to age in all trades, and probably more so in the 
printing-trade. 

Mr. Metcalf seems to place the blame for the present 
economic struggle of the printing industry entirely on the 
“young” foreman. I differ with him. Naturally, a compositor 
or any other employee is expected to produce a certain amount 
of work in a day, and in 
these days of competition the start of a job in the composing- 
room may determine the profit on the finished product. 
Printing has advanced to a greater degree of efficiency than 
most other trades, and'I believe it is the duty of the employee 
to keep abreast of conditions — in fact it is a necessity, for one 
method of producing a job today may be obsolete tomorrow. 

Naturally, when a man has worked at the business for a 
number of years he has his own ideas as to the best method 
of doing a particular piece of work, but he should also remember 
that the foreman has the privilege of thinking as to which 
method is the best. When a man is given charge of a printing- 
office it is up to him to produce the work satisfactorily, and if 
he hires a printer who has failed to keep abreast of conditions 
there is no legitimate reason why he should be retained. As 
far as I can see, in regard to the discrimination on account of 
age this seems to be the one obstacle to the elderly printer. 

ARTHUR C, GRUVER. 





Increases in Costs of Bookbinders’ Materials. 


To the Editor: HAMMOND, INDIANA. 
We are enclosing herewith circular which we are sending to 

our customers, giving the increases in the cost and percentages 

on the major part of the commodities used in the manufacture 





|| List of recent increases in cost of book binders’ | 


materials showing reason for advanced \ 
price of books | 





| VELLUM COMMON BINDERS 
| BOR CLOEnS DE LUXE INTER BOARD 
SE/ASIG:. .. 13¢ yd. l7c yd $1.40 per bdl. || 
10/ 9/1916 .. lic “ 20c * 1.60 a 
6/14/1917 .. 17c ‘ Be | 
12/ 3/1987 ..<. Ze = 26c¢ “* PAY 
1/15/1918 ..... aac * 35e “* i \ 
or about ..... 150% ° 100% 60x. increase || | 
SUN os eio cas n erica from de per) _ to lle or 175% 
LEC) Cee ereearee “ #te “ $11.00 “ 42% 
Endsheets ......  “  4!2e . he oe 0G 
NEUSE es ccccs es . 8c <yee * We “ Hoc 
Heavy muslin $5 15c eas * 35-40c 133% 
GUO eck occ ns xo 5 8c ae *  24c 200% ' 
Thread ....... 85e $ 2.00 135% 
Glycerine ....... bs 17¢ aaa “ Ge “ 280% 
Bunber: 2.0.2. ~*~ $1100 “ M * $43.00 “ 300% 
B Binders Inks... “ 1 5 aad | ‘ 2.50 “ 100% 
Paste—dry ..... “ 2c seeks “ Ge “* See fi 
|| Tape for sewing. * 35¢ “  gr.yds. “ $140 “ 300% : 
| Wrapping Paper = * 6e “ bb * Pe “ 100% ' 
Ho INS oc.) coe are “  2Me loved “ 6c “ 140% . 
Hh WRG ccc. 8c Laeng “Ze “ Tak 
|| Lining Pape ee, 3e es * te “ Tae 
Cotton String...  “* 17c Deer “ Ne “ JERS 
J 1 eee meara ee re 33% to 100%, and in some cases even more. 


These are the principal commodities used in book making, 
although there are a number of other items of general expense, 
such_as coal, oil, machine parts, etc., that are not listed, but the | 
increase in cost is in many cases doubled and quadrupled. | 

Very truly yours, 


W. B. CONKEY COMPANY 


| October 10, 1918 Hammonp, Inp. | 
| : = a 


Reproduction of Circular Sent Out by the W. B. Conkey 
Company, Showing the Recent Increases in 
Costs of Bookbinders’ Materials. 


of books. To cover these conditions we insert the following 
clause in all our contracts, which we presume all other 
printers and bookbinders in the country are doing: 

“This contract is accepted for immediate manufacture 
and is based on the present cost of commodities entering into 
it and on the present scale of wages now being paid in union 
shops in this vicinity. Should these advance or decrease dur- 
ing progress of the work, the price will be subject to a propor- 
tional increase or decrease.” 

It occurred to us that you would be interested in the same. 

W. B. ConkEy Company, 
W. B. Conkey, President. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Tue electrotyping and stereotyping houses have an- 
nounced a ten per cent advance upon prices ruling since the 
beginning of last April. 

ANDREW WYBRANT PENROSE, managing director of A. W. 
Penrose & Co., the well-known photo-process supply firm of 
London, died recently at the age of fifty-eight. 

THE Federation of Master Process Engravers announces 
that, in consequence of the recent increase of wages and prices 
of materials, it is necessary to make a further advance of fifteen 
per cent in prices, to be added to all invoices in addition to 
the existing twenty-five per cent advance, making a forty per 
cent advance in all. 

THE Postoffice Department is setting a good example in 
the way of paper economy. It now uses envelopes made of 
printed forms used by the department which are either obsolete 
or stocked in such large numbers that a few tens of thousands 
can be spared. Most of the government offices, also many 
other big business concerns, must have tons of unused forms 
which could be utilized in a similar way. 

THE contention in the Dublin printing business, which 
lasted about three months, and affected about four hundred 
men, has been settled. The Lord Mayor of Dublin finally 
succeeded in bringing representatives of the masters and their 
employees into a conference. After prolonged discussion, 
terms were offered by the employers which the delegates of 
the workmen guaranteed would be accepted by their union, 
and it was agreed that work would be resumed. About one 
thousand four hundred girls, belonging to the Irish Women 
Workers’ Union, engaged in the bookbinding and kindred 
branches, have been idle many weeks, owing to the dispute. 
These will now go back to work. 


ITALY. 

Tue Italian Paper Commission has arranged that the price 
of printing-paper of the three standard types, for October to 
December, inclusive, will be (at the current rate of exchange), 
$46.42, $48.22 and $49.35 per quintal (or about two hundred 
pounds), exclusive of the government tax and the cost of 
packing. The minimum (maximum?) substance weight in 
each case is to be 65 grams per square meter, and the chief 
difference between the cheaper and the dearer kinds is that the 
latter is better sized. Orders of less than five quintals (or 
about half a ton) of paper of any particular sort, size and 
weight are not allowed to be accepted, and it is recommended 
that orders should be for a certain number of quintals, not odd 
quantities, and that the sizes specified should always be in 
tens of centimeters (for instance, 70 by 1oo centimeters, etc.). 
It is intended to establish a tax of 5 lire per quintal (about 
40'% cents per hundred pounds) on all common paper, exclud- 
ing news, and 20 lire ($3.86) per quintal on fine paper selling 
at the price of 325 lire per quintal ($31.36 per hundred pounds). 
New publications, if appearing daily or weekly, must not 
exceed a page size of twenty-five square decimeters, or if pub- 
lished at lesser intervals not more than eighty square 
centimeters. 

AUSTRALIA, 


Tue West Australian Government finds that it has thirty 
tons of obsolete printed forms. Somebody certainly was a 
friend of the printer. 

A CONSIGNMENT of Roman Catholic books from a firm in 
Freiburg, Germany, which arrived at Sydney in December, 
1916, and were seized as a prize by the customs office, formed 
the subject of an inquiry by the president of the Admiralty 
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Prize Court. A ruling was made that the goods were .a 
lawful prize. 

Ir is stated that cardboard receptacles, with top and bot- 
tom made of tin, are now being used in Australia for packing 
purposes, and, furthermore, that the Institute of Science and 
Industry has been successful in discovering a varnish in which 
these receptacles can be dipped so as to make them available 
for holding kerosene and turpentine. 

THE government of New South Wales has adopted a new 
method of economizing in the use of official envelopes. It has 
discovered that one big envelope for the conveyance of foolscap 
papers can be made to perform the duties of no fewer than 
forty-five, and the same principle can be applied to smaller 
envelopes. It is quite unnecessary for the address on an 
envelope to sprawl from end to end, and consequently the 
front and back, by means of printed black lines, are divided 
into forty-five spaces of about 2’% by 1% inches each, wherein 
fresh addresses may be written successively. The envelope 
is never sealed, being secured by means of a steel paper- 


fastener. 
GERMANY. 


Ir is reported that eight large weaving-material firms have 
united with a view to the production of cellulon yarn on the 
basis of a new spinning process. Hitherto, cellulon yarn has 
for the most part been produced by the German paper industry. 

Tue Hamburger Fremdenblatt, published at Hamburg, has 
passed its ninetieth birthday. To celebrate this it issued an 
illustrated number describing ‘‘Hamburg Ninety Years Ago.” 
The rotogravure process was used to get this out. This journal 
is one of Germany’s most prominent dailies, and to produce it 
has sixteen stereotype-plate and seven photogravure rotaries. 
As a part of the celebration the company donated to the 
mutual benefit society of its employees the sum of 100,000 
marks, and disbursed special bonuses to all its staff and 


work-people. 
SWITZERLAND. 


THE paper shortage is so acute that the Freie Zeitung and 
the Independence Helvetique temporarily suspended publication 
because they had used up their ration allowance of paper. 
The supply of paper is now rationed for all daily newspapers 
on the same lines as for other periodicals. 

ACCORDING to its newly issued city directory, Lucerne has 
eighteen printing-offices, of which five also do bookbinding. 
In addition, there are twelve separate bookbinderies. The city 
also has two wood-engraving concerns, a wood-type manu- 
factory and an electrotype foundry. There are eight book- 


stores in the city. 
INDIA. 


Tue Government of India is considering the desirability 
of establishing four copyright libraries — at Calcutta, Delhi, 
Madras and Bombay — to each of which it will be incumbent 
on the publisher of every book to send a copy for record: and 
future reference. 

Ir is stated upon authority that with an improvement in 
the demand for plumbago, there is every possibility that 
Ceylon will be able to furnish about thirty thousand tons a 
year for some years, as the amount of machinery used in the 
mines is steadily increasing. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

Ir is announced that the first papermaking plant to be 
established in South Africa is now in course of erection at 
Vereeniging, about thirty miles from Johannesburg, which is 
rapidly becoming a great industrial center. 

RUSSIA. 
Ir is reported that there are some eighteen hundred jour- 


nalists in Moscow without means of sustenance, and that 
fifteen of them have committed suicide. 
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To every man there openeth 
HA sway, and a way, and a way. 
And a Digh Soul climbs the High Gay, 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low; 
Hnd in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A fRigh Gay and a Low, 
And every man decideth 
The way his soul shall go. 
—Jobn Oxenham. 


* * * * 


Personality. 

geen like a printer of affairs: 

“The biggest part of your bargain 
with us is the Personality that goes into 
every job we produce.”— The Herald 
Press, Montreal. Personality is the big 
word in Printing, as it necessarily is in 
every art. Printing is an art, largely. 
It includes the art of attracting and the 
art of persuasion, and the power to 
exercise these potentialities may or may 
not depend upon the use of decoration, 
for in that respect Printing is akin to the 
arts of singing and of oratory. Printing 
is, indeed, akin to all the arts, for all arts 
spring from the writing art — the Mother 
Art, of which Printing is the modern 
time-saving development. Printing is 
second to no other industry in possibilities 
of expansion. Statistics show that it is 
expanding more rapidly than any other 
industry in the United States. The 
gross profits of printing are larger than 
the gross profits of any other important 
industry. Why, then, are so many 
printers complaining of lack of business 
and lack of profit?., For many years 
Collectanea has pondered that question. 
The answer, we believe, is that to suc- 
ceed in the printing business one requires 
exceptional ability. The majority of 
printers fall far short of measuring up to 
their business. They lack Personality 
and some other necessary qualifications. 

* * * * 

Teach typography only to lads of 
more than average mentality, good char- 
acter and the ability to express them- 
selves lucidly in writing. 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 
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Bayard Taylor, Printer-Author, 1825-1878. 


Publishing his first volume of poems while yet a 
printer’s apprentice, he achieved notable distinction as 
a poet, novelist, journalist and lecturer, and at the time 
of his death was U. S. minister to Germany. — See any 
American encyclopedia. 


Bayard Taylor, Printer. 


AMES BAYARD TAYLOR, born on 

a farm near Kennett Square, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1825, was educated in the public 
schools. Of his boyhood he once wrote: 
“The books I read came from the village 
library, and the task of helping to fodder 
on the dark winter evenings was light- 
ened by the anticipation of sitting down 
to Gibbon’s ‘Rome’ or ‘Thaddeus of 
Warsaw’ afterward.” Again: “‘I have 
never forgotten the days I spent in the 
little log schoolhouse and the chestnut 
grove behind it.”” He was studious, and 
found inspiration in good books; his 
folks were Quakers, and so were his 
teachers. 

At the age of seventeen Bayard 
Taylor got his first employment as a 
teacher, but not liking that work he 
bound himself as an apprentice for four 
years to the publisher of the weekly 
paper in West Chester. While an 





apprentice he said in a letter to a friend 
that he ‘cherished hopes of occupying 
at some future day a respectable station 
among our country’s poets.” At nine- 
teen he published some poems which he 
had contributed to various periodicals, 
and ‘actually derived a little financial 
profit from the venture. He then con- 
ceived the plan of touring Europe and 
paying his way by sending letters of 
travel to a group of newspapers and 
magazines. There was at that time, 
1844, no tide of travel to Europe, and 
little knowledge among Americans of 
European countries. He started with 
one hundred and forty dollars, paid 
twenty-four dollars for a second-class 
passage on a_ sailing vessel, toured 
Europe, mostly afoot, for two years, and 
came back with no little fame, a broad- 
ened vision, and the copyright of ‘‘ Views 
Afoot, or Europe Seen with Knapsack 
and Staff,” of which six editions were 
sold during the first year. In 1855 the 
twelfth edition was issued. 
On, on, through broadening vale and brightening 
sun " 
I walked, and hoary in their old repose 
The olives twinkled: many a terrace rose 
With marbles crowned and jasmine overrun, 
And orchards where the ivory silkworm spun; 
On leafy palms outspread, its pulpy fruit 
The fig tree held; and last the charm to close, 
A dark-eyed shepherd piped a reedy flute. 
Returning to the home of his parents, 
he started a weekly newspaper, the 
Phenixville Pioneer. Its publication was 
rather tame work for a traveled vouth 
who had already secured the friendship 
of Powers (the sculptor), Longfellow, 
N. P. Willis, Horace Greeley and other 
shining lights of literature and journal- 
ism. So, in a year or more, he deter- 
mined to make his way with his pen in 
New York. From that time until his 
death he was a contributor to the Trib- 
une, of which he became a part owner, 
and was for a time one of its editors. 
He became proficient in modern lan- 
guages. His chief literary work is a 
translation of Goethe’s ‘Faust.” In 
1849 he visited California and wrote of 
the gold diggings; in 1851 he was in 
Egypt and Asia Minor; in 1852, in India, 
and he joined Commodore Perry’s his- 
toric expedition to Japan in 1853. In 
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1862-63 he was secretary of legation in 
St. Petersburg; in 1874 he was again in 
Egypt and also in Iceland; in 1876 he 
was selected to write the National Ode, 
which he read at the opening of the 
Centennial Exposition. In 1878 he was 
appointed minister to Germany, in which 
office he died. Of books of travel he 
wrote eleven; of novels, four; of poetry, 
fourteen, and from first to last he was a 
popular lecturer. For the greater part 
of his life he resided on his ancestral 
farm, near Kenneth Square, in a com- 
fortable home in which he entertained 
his friends in cordial fashion. 
But since I am sated with visions, 
Sated with all the Siren Past and its rhythmical 
phantoms, 
Here will I seek my songs in the quiet fields of 
my boyhood; 
Here, where the peaceful tent of home is pitched 
ior a season. 

Bayard Taylor was an upright man, 
so lovable that he had no enemies and 
enjoyed the ardent friendship of the 
best and greatest men of his time at 
home and abroad. By no means a 
genius, he was in his time a popular 
author. Three biographies of him have 
been published, the most extensive, the 
“Life and Letters of Bayard Taylor,” 
in two volumes of 784 pages, passing 
through four editions. Several poets 
have commemorated him, among them 
Whittier, with whose characterization 
of our printer-poet we shall conclude: 
From humble -home-lays to the heights of 


thought 
Slowly he climbed, but every step was sure. 


* * * * 


Utility of the Printer. 


The lessons which you learned at school, 
That you might not grow up a fool, 
Had all, in scientific rule, 

Been published by the Printer. 


The doctor can not meet the crooks 

Of all the cases, till he looks 

Upon the pages of the books 
Supplied him by the Printer. 


The lawyer for a wit has passed; 

But high as he his head may cast, 

He would be but a dunce at last, 
Were it not for the Printer. 


Who is it that so neatly tells 

The various goods the merchant sells, 

Inviting all the beaux and belles? 
Whao is it but the Printer. 


: Se * 


War-Time Prices of Paper. 


URING our Civil War the prices 
of paper were higher in proportion 
than they are at this time. Eight cents 
a pound was paid for old books with their 
covers on by the junk dealers in Phila- 
delphia in 1862. However, paper was 


paper then — not wood-pulp or clay. 
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Printer-Marks. 


ROM time to time Collectanea will 

reproduce the insignia of the early 
printers. Many of these insignia are 
beautiful; each of them expressed an 
idea, such as is found in the unidentified 
mark of 1721, in which a printer of books 
conceived his work to be ‘‘to bring to the 
living the wisdom of the past.”’ In fact, 
that is what every printer of reading- 





Printer-Mark of Johannes Secerius, who printed in 
Hagenau, 1519-1535. Hagenau is in 
Alsace, near Strassburg. 


matter is doing. The printers of the first 
three centuries of typography took great 
pride in their insignia. None of the so- 
called trades, except the goldsmiths, 
used such marks, and those of the gold- 
smiths were merely certifications of the 
sterling quality of the metals they used 
in their manufactures. The printers 




















Unidentified Printer-Mark of a French Printer, beau- 

tifully engraved in 1721. The motto: “To bring 
to the living the wisdom of the past.” 
alone among manual workers were 
honored with an insigne established by 
an imperial decree. It is the insigne 
formerly used by the United Typothete 
of America. 

The insignia of the earlier printers 
were significant of the high esteem 
awarded to our art, for no mere merchant 
or banker or manufacturer was permitted 
to use such a device. Only those holding 
exalted positions or who were of exalted 
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families were permitted the use of a coat 
of arms or similar device with which to 
mark their property and appointments. 

The most complete work on printer- 
marks is ‘‘ Marques Typographiques,”’ by 
L. C. Silvestre, 2 vols., 8vo, Paris, 1853, 
1867, which, however, deals only with the 
marks of the French printers. It con- 
tains 1,310 woodcut reproductions. The 
earliest collector of printer-marks was 
Frederic Roth-Scholtz of Nuremberg, a 
successful printer who took great intel- 
lectual pleasure in his work of printing. 
He published in 1730 his ‘‘Thesaurus 
Symbolarum,” a folio, containing 508 
copperplate reproductions. It is one of 
the rarest books relating to printing. 
The only work on our subject in the 
English language is ‘‘ Printers’ Marks, a 
Chapter in the History of Typography,” 
by W. Roberts, London, 1893, 8vo, 
pp. 261. 

In the long period during which 
printers almost invariably used a printer- 
mark, the printers were without excep- 
tion members of guilds which preserved 
the privileges and maintained the dignity 
of our art and mystery. There was 
general prosperity; no bargaining; no 
price cutting; no trickery of competition. 
A printer could be a gentleman because 
he was not permitted to be a huckster. 


* * * 


Ancient Printers’ Guild Rules. 

N the sixteenth century a bookbinder 

of Steckholm, named Keiser, fifty-five 
years of age, inherited a printing-office. 
This inheritance was of no value to him 
until he had served the usual term of 
apprenticeship in a printing-house. Only 
a duly trained printer could operate a 
printing-plant. In Constance, one David 
Haut inherited a printing-office from his 
father and proceeded to operate it. Two 
journeymen in his employ discovered 
that he had never been apprenticed to 
printing, though he had been to type- 
founding. This violation of the guild 
rules caused all Haut’s journeymen and 
apprentices to strike. They were upheld 
by the guild. No journeyman printer 
was permitted to marry any woman 
other than one of unexceptionable 
morals, and who could produce a certifi- 
cate of legitimate birth and good 
behavior. No printer addicted to carous- 
ing could obtain any benefit from the 
sick fund. A feast was in order when 
an apprentice was admitted to the rank 
of journeyman; the apprentice paid for 
the feast; but the expense was limited 
to $10, and ‘‘no females to be admitted 
to the feast.” 

* * * * 

Only businesses established upon 
good character are successful. The pros- 
perity of “sharp” traders is as unstable 
as a house built upon sand. 
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PUTTING THE PRINTING BUSINESS BACK 
ON A PEACE BASIS. 


BY WALDON FAWCETT. 


ITH the entire printing industry rushing back 
to a normal peace basis, or better than that, 
it becomes a question for the industry itself 
to decide whether or not any of the economies 
and limitations imposed by war-time neces- 
sity shall be translated into permanent trade 
customs. This issue of the ultimate fate of 
the ‘“‘reforms” that have been worked out 
in conference with printers and consumers of printed matter is, 
in the estimation of the officials at Washington, vastly more 
important than mere details of the removal of the regulations 
that were imposed during the year 1918. 

From the moment that the signing of the armistice signaled 
the end of the world war it was manifest to the officials of the 
War Industries Board at Washington that the end of the sys- 
tem of paper “‘rationing,”’ etc., was in sight. To be sure, the 
Pulp and Paper Section could continue to exercise its manda- 
tory powers for some months, inasmuch as the War Industries 
Board is not called upon to close up shop until the President 
issues his formal proclamation of peace. However, the exercise 
of restrictive or repressive authority, except in case of dire 
need, is against the post-war policy of the Government. At 
best, moreover, compulsion can survive but a few months. 

With a sincere solicitude for the welfare of the printing 
industry at large, the practical printing-trade executives who 
have been serving Uncle Sam as dollar-a-year volunteers at 
Washington have turned their attention to the task of putting 
the printing business back on a peace basis with due regard for 
the lasting prosperity of the industry. It is with that ambition, 
and not through any desire to preserve a remnant of the power 
that was vested in them during the war, that these men will 
urge their fellow craftsmen to make habitual some of the 
policies that were forced upon them. 

“Cut out the waste for your own good”’ is the motto which 
the printing-trade executives will bring back to the industrial 
environments from their period of service at war headquarters. 
Cutting out the waste, it may be explained, does not mean 
persuading a customer to make a permanent cut of ten or 
twenty per cent in his catalogue output as was the war-time 
prescription. Neither does it mean holding down arbitrarily 
to seventy-pound stock for magazine, trade-journal and cata- 
logue inserts. It does mean, however, a halt in demanding, 
say, that a paper-mill fill an order for a single ton of paper of a 
special pink tint. Such orders, involving an undue proportion 
of overhead, tend to hold up printing costs and work injury to 
the trade at large. 

The ‘‘conservation campaign” with respect to paper and 
paper products went by the board with the end of the war, 
being succeeded temporarily by the “salvage campaign” for 
the benefit of the Red Cross. It is the feeling at Washington, 
however, that commercial printers will be wise to encourage, 
solely for their own selfish ends and through no patriotic 
necessity, a spirit of reasonable and intelligent conservation 
in the use of paper. This is on the theory that paper conserva- 
tion, within rational bounds, makes for the proverbial “satisfied 
customer.” In the background there is the possibility of a 
revival of an acute paper situation as a sequel to extravagance 
in the use of paper. 

No person in authority at Washington is willing to take the 
role of an alarmist with respect to the paper situation, even as 
regards news-print, but superior opportunities for obtaining 
information have begotten conviction in official circles that 
there is just as much need to guard against a “runaway” 
market in paper as in steel. Official Washington has, for 
example, a keener conception than some private interests of the 
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proportions to be attained by the after-the-war export demand 
for paper. It remains to be seen, too, whether permanent new 
exactions will not be made upon our pulp resources to meet the 
requirements of the business interests that, during the war, 
shifted from metal to fiber containers and do not intend to 
shift back. 

Paper and printing specialists contend that if it is the sense 
of the trade that any of the war-time ‘‘reforms” should be 
definitely adopted as trade customs, this is pre-eminently the 
time to bring it about. The theory is that the commercial 
printer is going to be in a position to stand out for his economic 
ideals because the printing-trade is in for a boom and the crafts- 
man, with more business than he can handle, can insist on a 
point as he could not do if competition were keener. This 
expectation of a boom in the printing industry, ranking with the 
expected phenomenal boom in the building trades, is based not 
only upon a knowledge of the backed up demand that has 
awaited the lifting of the government restrictions, but also 
upon a realization of the inevitable activity in advertising. 

At a conference of the War Industries Board a few days ago, 
Manager Reeves of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce remarked that in his estimation the passenger auto- 
mobile business would have to be ‘‘re-established” and that 
this would involve not merely renewed but unprecedentedly 
heavy advertising via every medium that can be employed. 
This expression is but typical of the sentiment that comes from 
every quarter of the business world. Chairman Colver of the 
Federal Trade Commission stated to the writer a short time 
ago that he looked forward to an unparalleled use of printed 
matter for purposes of trade promotion. Admittedly this 
may come about rather gradually, because many of the fac- 
tories that have been engaged with only a fraction of their 
capacity on war work will require several months to get back 
to a basis of one hundred per cent production of their chosen 
specialties, but it will be in full swing before winter is over. 

With the object of learning whether temporary changes of 
habit in labeling, wrapping and packaging in the various fields 
of trade will have any lasting reaction on the printing industry, 
I have consulted the experts at the Conservation Section at 
Washington and at the United States Food Administration 
regarding the attitude of producers of package goods. Every- 
where I have been told that, with a few notable exceptions, 
the disposition is to go back as quickly as possible to the old 
practices, regardless of the fact that the routine involves 
double wrapping, odd-size packages and other features that 
the conservationists object to as extravagances. Perhaps if the 
war had been prolonged so that manufacturers had become 
fully reconciled to simplified ‘‘dress of the foods” the result 
might be different, but, as matters are working out, printers 
may be prepared for immediate resumption of demand for 
labels for ‘‘baby”’ cans, wrappers for ‘‘trial size’’ packages and 
printed matter for the “free samples.”’ 

The same is true, only more so, of counter and window cards, 
cut-outs, display racks, etc. It was a foregone conclusion that 
users of printed matter would to a great extent return, after 
the war, to their old program for the use of “‘dealer helps” and 
display devices. A factor is being injected, however, that bids 
fair to intensify rather than diminish this demand. It is found 
in the labor situation. Authorities who take cognizance of the 
loss of 5,000,000 human beings in the European conflict, the 
sacrifice of 120,000 Americans to the influenza within a space 
of eight weeks, the demands of quickened commerce and indus- 
try, including the new American merchant marine, are unani- 
mous in the conclusion that the world is likely to be short of 
help for some years to come. With retail-store help insufficient 
in quantity and unsatisfactory in quality it seems inevitable 
that there will be a greater rather than a smaller demand for 
all the printed forms and display or demonstrational devices 
that contribute to make an article of commerce a self-seller. 
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This same shortage of help is, in the estimation of the 
observers at Washington, certain to be translated via other 
channels into an increased demand for printed matter. A most 
interesting case in point is afforded by the situation with respect 
to traveling salesmen. In the days when the screws were being 
applied to the consumption of paper for catalogues and house- 
organs, and when the edict had gone forth that no new house- 
organs could be established, Director Donnelley of the Pulp and 
Paper Section received not a few requests for paper ‘‘allow- 
ances”’ for firms that had not in the past issued catalogues or 
house-organs but desired to publish such trade literature in 
order to have it take the place of traveling salesmen who had 
left their jobs in order to go into the army or into other fields. 
The most interesting thing about this newly revealed turn of 
affairs was that the Paper Administrator, even as he was 
making a cut of twenty-five per cent in the paper tonnage of 
established house-organs, ruled that consideration was due the 
paper needs of the newcomers who had not issued private 
advertising magazines, but desired to do so by way of drafting 
substitutes for their salesmen. 

The moral of all this, as it is sensed at Washington from the 
first-hand information that has been received, is that not a few 
mercantile houses that in the past regarded traveling salesmen 
as a prime requisite will henceforth, from choice or necessity, 
be completely reconciled to the use of printed matter in lieu 
of the old form of personal representation. Some firms that 
have made the experiment have advised Washington that in 
future they will ‘‘compromise” between the two. 

From the practical printing standpoint, perhaps the most 
significant element in this particular heritage from the war is 
that it has been agreed in the conferences at Washington that 
if direct advertising is to serve as an acceptable proxy for 
traveling salesmen it is essential that the printed matter be 
not only intimate in character but that its visits be frequent or 
at regular periodic intervals. In acceptance of this theory, 
official Washington, even in the days when the paper pinch was 
most severe, looked with favor upon the action of the very 
considerable number of firms that have, in the trend of the 
past few months to the ‘‘silent salesmen,” changed from the 
issuance of annual or semiannual catalogues to-the publication 
of monthly flyers in order to be closer to their respective 
markets. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the printing 
industry has come through its war experience with the standard 
catalogue proposition just where it was. For all its regulation 
of paper weights, colors and sizes, the federal authority did not 
seek to exert even an indirect influence for the standardization 
of catalogue size, considering this outside its province. 

If anything, the war agencies of the Government, through 
their influence on the side of a recognition of the value or pres- 
tige of printed forms of distinctive size and outline, have 
endorsed individuality in printed matter. This question came 
up at Washington as a clean-cut issue when plans were under 
discussion for a reduction in the tonnage for calendar manu- 
facture. The calendar printers made it clear that they were 
willing to use, for both backs and pads, stock of lighter weight, 
etc., but they objected strenuously to any demand for a reduc- 
tion in the size of calendars. Their point, and it was ultimately 
conceded at Washington, is that distinctive shape in the case 
of a calendar or other piece of printed matter may come, with 
the passage of years, to have the significance of a trade-mark 
form, and that to alter these familiar forms, say through a 
horizontal cut in calendar sizes, would be equivalent to tamper- 
ing with trade-marks. Standing for the same principle, the 
label manufacturers, in preliminary discussions at Washington 
(discussions that came to an end with the sudden collapse of 
the war), insisted that whereas they could use lighter paper 
stock and could, if need be, eliminate color, partially or wholly, 
in label printing, it would be disastrous to undertake drastic 
reduction of the size of unique and distinctive labels. 
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The labor shortage that is driving business America to an 
increased use of printed matter is bound to be felt to some 
extent, of course, in the print-shops. Eventually, employing 
printers will presumably have a chance to invite the men to 
come back who have entered the army or navy and whose jobs 
are yet open. This can not come to pass at once, however. 
By the time this number of THE INLAND PRINTER reaches its 
readers, demobilization of the major portion of the men in 
camps and cantonments in the United States will be in full 
swing, but officials at the War Department give warning that 
it will be a matter of months before any considerable number of 
the men overseas come home, and it may be a year or perhaps 
two years before all of these men are returned. Meanwhile, 
Secretary of War Baker states that he can not grant the requests 
of printers or other employers who seek the release of men ahead 
of their turn. He realizes that in the printing industry and 
in other fields, certain ‘‘key men” are sorely needed to help 
speed up production for the peak of peace-time demand, but 
he feels that to excuse men in disregard of the regular order of 
demobilization would break up units and work injustice. 
Printers in the smaller cities and towns will welcome the 
arrangements to muster out the soldiers at or in the vicinity 
of the places where they enlisted or were drafted. In some 
quarters it was feared that if all troops were demobilized in 
the big cities on the Atlantic seaboard many of the workers 
would not return to their old jobs west of the Alleghanies. 

What about postage rates? This is a question closely bound 
up with the restoration of the printing industry to a “‘ business 
as usual”’ status, but it is not an easy one to answer at this 
stage. For all that the word has gone forth that the war taxes 
in 1919 will not be as heavy as contemplated, and that the 
special taxes can be shaved considerably in 1920, there is no 
definite assurance that either cut in revenue will mark the 
passing of 3-cent letter postage and the 2-cent rate on mailing- 
cards, postal cards and drop-letters. The fact of the matter 
is that there is a feeling at the Capitol that this postage toll is 
a good one to continue because it yields a tidy amount of reve- 
nue and so few interests take it upon themselves to protest. 
In short, the remonstrances of printers and direct advertisers 
will have to be in a louder tone if heard at Washington. 

As for the increases in rates on second-class mail, which 
have yet several steps to go under the program of progressive 
advances, it may be said that whatever hope of relief is to be 
found lies in the impending change in the political control of 
Congress rather than in the lessening need for revenue to pay 
war debts. The Republican party has not espoused repeal of 
the increase in second-class rates as a party principle, but 
several scores of congressmen who voted for the present law 
were defeated in November by candidates, mostly of Repub- 
lican faith, and the circumstance that the leaders who will 
be in the saddle in the new Congress — legislators such as 
Senator Smoot of Utah — are bitterly opposed to the present 
schedule of postal charges makes it certain that the subject of 
amendment or repeal will be brought up after March 3, 1919, 
if not.before. Any reopening of this issue is certain to precipi- 
tate a controversy as to whether the old flat rate should be 
restored or some increase permitted, but strong efforts are 
being put forth to have the zone system done away with. 

In the matter of material other than paper, there is no 
occasion for fear on the part of printers that a shortage will 
retard the return to maximum production. The rapid relaxa- 
tion in the metal situation seems to assure adequate supplies 
for typefounders, manufacturers of printing machinery, etc. 
Ink manufacturers whose disposition might be to turn to 
European sources for colors will face a continuance of the control 
upon imports exercised so rigidly in the past by the War Trade 
Board. Indeed, a continuation of this regulatory machinery- 
by special provision of Congress is looked for until such time 
as the future tariff policy can be determined upon. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 





Vise-Locking Screws Are Broken. 


An Indiana operator states that the flange of the right and 
left vise-locking screws broke off and desires to know the cause. 
As he did not give any further details we are unable to give a 
definite answer. However, we can state that the breaking off 
of the screws when they lock into the studs may be caused by 
undue tightening. In one instance we have noted the breaking 
was due to neglect of clutch-pulley and buffers on clutch-arm. 
The inner surface of the pulley and the buffers should be kept 
free from oil or any other gummy substances. Do not, in any 
case, use rosin, soap or ink on the clutch to make it pull 
better. Stress of clutch-spring is all that is needed to induce 
friction for operating cams. In the case referred to the oper- 
ator timed the mold-disk and pinion wrong and when the disk 
advanced it failed to match with studs, causing the breaking 
of both vise-locking screws. 


New Matrix Causes Trouble. 


A Maine operator has trouble after adding some new 
capital “‘T”’ matrices to the font in use. He states that in lines 
having a new ‘“‘T” the matrices which follow the letter drop 
into the hair-space box. He asks for a reason. 

Answer.— We believe that the lower rail of the second- 
elevator bar, at the left end, is in bad order, which causes the 
new, sharp combination teeth to go under the bar, which raises 
the bar slightly, causing the matrices which follow the ““T”’ to 
fall into the hair-space box. Before sending another line in, 
examine the left end of the second-elevator bar. You may find 
that the lower rail is upset a trifle. Perhaps you may be able 
to remove the burr with a jeweler’s fine three-cornered file. 
If the under side of the lower rail is badly worn at the left end, 
it is advisable to apply a new bar. See that the starting-spring 
of the second elevator is not broken and that it has sufficient 
stress to hold the elevator firmly in position during the transfer 
operation. 


Clutch Makes Unusual Noise. 

A New Jersey operator writes: ‘‘ Kindly advise me regard- 
ing the following troublé: When a line is sent in there is a bang 
as the machine starts and the controlling-lever jerks forward. 
The noise is not caused by the line-delivery carriage moving 
too fast. I referred to Thompson’s book, and on page 258, 
paragraph one, I find this: ‘If the controlling-lever jerks 
forward when a line is sent in, it indicates that clutch did not 
release quickly enough.’ However, I fail to understand that 
paragraph — at least the .remedy for such action. Please 
explain and give remedy for trouble.” 

Answer.— The following procedure will doubtless give you 
relief. (1) Remove clutch-arm and clean leather buffers on 
the clutch shoes with gasoline; also the friction surface of 
pulley. (2) After replacing the parts, turn in a trifle on the 
screw in the upper stop-lever and try a few lines. The foregoing 














































should remedy the trouble. The meaning of the paragraph 
referred to in your letter is that when the clutch was thrown 
out by the action of the stopping-pawl, as it was slow in acting, 
the buffers did not release quickly enough. The effect of this 
tardy action of the buffers is to cause the cams to travel farther, 
which results in the stop-lever being depressed a trifle beyond 
normal and the clutch also being moved farther out. When 
the next line is sent away the noise results from the movement 
of collar against the forked lever. The controlling-lever move- 
ment forward results from the latter action. 


Boxes to Ship Metal. 


An Ohio publisher writes: ‘‘Can your Service Department 
give me the plans for making boxes for shipping linotype 
metal?” 

Answer.— By shipping linotype metal we judge you mean 
shipping the slugs toa customer. The best boxes we have seen 
were made of 76-inch pine boards top and bottom. The sides 
were made of 1!4-inch material, approximately one inch high. 
This made the box almost three inches thick. The length in- 
side was about twenty-one inches, and each box could hold 
three galleys of matter, thirty ems wide, with a pica reglet 
between the rows of slugs. The sides being one inch high 
allows the placing of paper or strawboard above the print- 
ing surface of the slugs to act as a buffer. Usually strips 
of wood corresponding to slug lengths are wedged at head or 
foot of columns to prevent shifting. The boards are banded 
on ends with hoop-iron to give stability. A recess is cut on each 
end-piece to provide a place for hand-grip in handling. Owing 
to the strength of the wood, and the manner of bracing, these 
boxes stand up well for the purpose designed. 


Back-Squirts From Metal on Mouthpiece. 


A Kansas operator writes: (1) “I have had trouble with 
squirts on a Model 14. The metal seems to be about the right 
temperature, but once in awhile it squirts. The slugs are all 
good and solid, and seem to show that the metal is good. 
Generally the slugs on which the squirts occur show evidence 
of being trimmed more closely than the others, caused, no 
doubt, by the fact that there happens to be more metal adhering 
to the bottom of the slug. Once in awhile, when the metal 
is a little hot, the squirts occur more frequently. Could it be 
that the metal needs toning? The back of the mold has no 
metal adhering to it to keep it from locking up correctly. 
(2) What is the best way to straighten bent or faulty matrices? 
(3) What is the best way to clean the matrices, washing in 
gasoline or rubbing on a graphited board, or is either method 
all right?” 

Answer.— (1) When a squirt occurs and the slugs just 
preceding it are solid and have smooth bases, it indicates that 
the temperature, at least of the mouthpiece, is a trifle lower 
than normal. When you observe that the slugs begin to show 
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bright on the bottom, you should at» once wipe off the pot 
mouthpiece with the asbestos wiper. This can be done by 
stopping the cams the moment the disk advances on the 
locking-studs, it being unnecessary to unlock the vise. A 
slight increase in the temperature of the mouthpiece burner 
will prevent metal adhering to the mouthpiece and will obviate 
further squirts. Send a small pig of metal to your metal 
dealer and he will advise you if it needs toning. (2) Matrices 
with bent ears may be straightened with a pair of pliers, or by 
using a light hammer. The matrix may be laid upon a slug, 
which, in turn, may be laid on a solid surface of any kind. 
After tapping the matrix where it needs it the most, test by 
placing it in contact with a straight one, or, better still, train 
the eye to observe the condition. (3) To clean matrices, run 
them out into the assembling-elevator, and then lift them onto 
a news galley, standing them on edge in two rows. Take a 
common white ink-eraser and rub the upturned edges of the 
matrices until they are polished bright. Next, rub the matrices 
with the magazine brush to remove the particles of rubber, 
then polish them with dry graphite. Lay another galley on 
top of the matrices and turn them over. Repeat the cleaning 
operation on casting side of the matrices, but be careful to 
avoid rubbing near the casting seat, as the delicate walls of 
the matrices would be damaged by the rubber. Polish with 
the brush and graphite as on the other side. Before running 
them back into the magazine, the magazine should be cleaned 
with the brush and polished with dry graphite. The dis- 
tributor-screws should also be cleaned with strips of clean cloth, 
using gasoline to remove oil if necessary. 


Spongy Slugs Due to Plunger. 


A Minnesota linotype operator sends some slugs which are 
very spongy, and in a letter accompanying them explains the 
trouble he is having. He writes: ‘I am enclosing a number 
of slugs which are typical of the kind our Model 15 is con- 
tinually casting. Both the feed holes near the bottom of the 
plunger barrels seem to be open and working freely, except that 
there is always a tendency for the plunger to be drawn down- 
ward, as if by suction, instead of being buoyed up by the lead 
in the barrel. This might indicate that the mouthpiece is 
clogged, but we have cleaned that by forcing tallow through 
it with the plunger as well as with a wire. For a time we added 
two or three old leads with every pig that was thrown into the 
pot, and that improved conditions very much for a time. 
Now, however, that does not help. Is it probable that the 
trouble lies with the metal? If so, what would you advise 
for the remedy? The first slug which is cast after the machine 
has been standing idle for several minutes is usually good. 
After that a number of poor ones follow. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the machine will cast perfect slugs for a time and then 
will cast nothing but poor ones. When the plunger moves 
downward it does so suddenly and cracks, instead of going down 
gently as it should. Is it possible to take off the mouthpiece 
at the casting point in order to clean it more thoroughly? We 
are practically laid up until this trouble is remedied.”’ 

Answer.— The following reply was sent to help relieve the 
situation if possible: From the description given we are under 
the impression that the metal does not flow into the well and 
throat fast enough to compensate for what is driven out during 
the cast. We would suggest the following plan to determine 
the cause of the trouble: Remove the plunger from the well 
and then add sufficient metal to the pot to bring the surface 
about one-half inch from the top of the crucible. Replace 
the plunger and connect to pump-lever. Open vise and clean 
cross-vents of pot mouthpiece. After closing the vise, cast 
about ten lines, observing the condition thereof. If the pre- 
vious condition of the slugs again manifests itself after a few 
good slugs are cast, observe the position of the jet-marks on 
the bottom of the slugs. No jet-marks were visible on the 
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slugs you sent owing to their spongy nature. The jets should 
show full and round just off the smooth side of the slug. If 
the jets do not show a full circle the pot must be raised. Adjust 
by turning down on the top screws of the pot legs, after the 
front and bottom screws have been loosened. Another test 
to make is to determine if the lower edge of the plunger is a 
trifle above the port-holes of the well. Insert the hook end 
of the pot-mouth wiper into the hole and then press the plunger 
down by hand. If the edge of the plunger is above the hole 
it will catch on the hook. On the other hand, if the lower 
edge of the plunger is opposite the hole or below it, the hook 
will not enter the hole, and will indicate the cause of the 
trouble. If the latter condition is present, remove the pot- 
balancing spring temporarily to see if the pot will settle back 
far enough to leave the port-holes open for metal to enter. 
Another possible cause for the temporary condition of the 
slugs is the looseness of the plunger in the well. When the 
normal amount of metal is in the pot, observe if the metal 
rises around the plunger-rod as the plunger descends. If such 
a condition is present, a new plunger is needed to overcome the 
trouble. Unless the temperature of the metal is much above 
normal, we believe you will find the cause of your trouble by 
testing out as indicated. We do not believe the metal is at 
fault. 


TYPE METALS —THEIR CARE AND 
TREATMENT. 


No. 1.—The Cause of Deterioration in the Quality and Quantity 
of Linotype, Monotype and Stereotype Metals, 
and the Remedies. 


BY L. D. STAPLIN.* 


JHEN type metals are purchased they are 
furnished correct in formule and in detail, 
if they have been purchased from a firm 
which has made a conscientious study of its 
industry and honestly endeavors to make 
its products to the exact and rigid standards 
necessary for the production of satisfactory 
type-metal alloys. As the metals are used 
there is a depreciation in their quality which gradually becomes 
so noticeable as to necessitate a remedy, such as a toner, or, 
perhaps, the addition of a supply of new metal to be used for 
tempering, or toning up, the old supply. 

The deterioration and depreciation. of type metals is largely 
under the control of the user, and if the technical actions of the 
alloys here set forth are observed, and steps taken to offset 
these actions in simple and practical ways, their effects and 
losses will be materially reduced. 

In order to understand type metals one must know what 
they are composed of, and the characteristics of these different 
elements; how they act in the alloy and how they are put into 
it. The elements are three, lead, tin and antimony. Of 
these, lead is the heavier and tin and antimony are the lighter 
materials. These three metals are mixed together so that they 
will make a homogeneous metal or mixture. The perfection 
of this mixture depends largely upon the original heat used in 
making the alloy and the length of time applied to its stirring 
when alloyed. 

No matter how much stirring is applied, when the alloy 
becomes a liquid in service there is certain to be a separation 
of these elements. In a perfectly made alloy the separation 
will be less than in one which has been only superficially mixed. 
During that separation, the lighter elements, tin and antimony, 
will float upward toward the top of the liquid metal like 
cream on milk. 

*Manager of the type-metal department, Great Western Smelting & Refining 
Company. Chicago. 
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The oxids or dross thus formed, caused by the combination 
of the surface metal with oxygen, will carry a larger percentage 
of tin than the original alloy. Thus tin is lost from the service 
metal, and, of all the ingredients used, tin is the most valuable 
in its effect upon the quality of type metal; and it is also the 
most costly. 

As this tin is lost daily in a small quantity in excess, pro 
rata, of the other elements, the result is that the metal finally 
becomes so depleted of its tin as to cause trouble in the way 
it works. These troubles consist chiefly of clogged mouthpiece 
holes, clogged crucible throats, slugs with poor faces, type with 
poor feet, and stereotype plates which carry shrinks, chills or 
frost effects. 

Since the tin is lost through its combining with oxygen into 
dross, it can be saved if the following steps to guard against 
its loss by treating the dross are taken: As dross consists of 
oxygen combined with metal, the principle of flame application 
can be applied to the dross in order to consume at least a por- 
tion of the oxygen and thereby liberate the metallic content. 
Liquid metal, when left exposed to the air without stirring, will 
carry oxids that are composed of a large percentage of tin, but 
if the metal is watched while liquid, and if care is exercised to 
keep it well mixed, the dross will not carry so much tin. 

In every plant where type metals are used, care should be 
taken to see that sufficient stirring is given while the metals 
are in liquid bath so as to keep them from getting into a serious 
state of separation. The dross formed will then be nearer the 
true formula of the total metals. 

Before skimming, the dross should be subjected to a treat- 
ment of flame for consuming the oxygen as much as possible 
and liberating the metallic portion of the oxids, thus reducing 
the loss of tin and the quantity of waste metal ordinarily 
shipped away as dross. The following simple method, if stand- 
ardized as a regular practice, will go a long way toward keeping 
linotype and monotype metals in first-class condition and 
reducing the normal quantity of dross waste: 

When the slugs or type have been converted into liquid, 
immediately remove any brass matrices, rule, etc., that may be 
noticed in the surface residue. Do not skim off the dross at 
this time, but allow it to remain until the bath has become hot 
enough to cast the ingots. Then, before skimming, apply a 
small quantity of machine oil (about one-half teacupful for the 
average thousand-pound remelting pot), and, while this burns, 
stir the surface dross in contact with the flame. Stir the metal 
well at this time. If enough oil has been applied the dross will 
be converted into a fine black powder or dust that is almost 
free from savable metal. If it is not in this condition, use 
more oil and repeat the operation. When it becomes a fine 
powder, skim it into the dross drum and cast the ingots quickly. 
If the work of casting is interrupted, the metal should be stirred 
again before resuming the casting. 

In using stereotype metal there is generally a large bath of 
metal in the pot constantly exposed to the air. Less dross will 
form if a coating of the dross is permitted to form upon the 
surface until it reaches a thickness of about five-eighths of an 
inch before skimming,“as this coat will prevent, to some extent, 
the oxygen in the air coming into contact with the metal, and 
to that extent will reduce the quantity of dross formed. As it 
becomes thick enough to interfere with the work of casting, it 
should be subjected regularly to liberal treatment with oil 
flame and then skimmed. 

The amount of agitation that should be given metals varies. 
In no case should it be more than is necessary to keep the bath 
well stirred and prevent abnormal separation. In stereotype 
metals, a safe rule is to standardize a practice of stirring for 
five minutes each day before starting the casts, and for the same 
amount of time in between during an eight-hour run. If this 
is done the metal will be kept well mixed and the waste from 
excessive agitation will be avoided. 
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On the whole, more money is lost through overagitation 
than from underagitation. Where agitation is observed, the 
common practice seems to be to keep the metal violently in 
motion. This is unnecessary, and is the cause of creating a heavy 
drossage. The stirring of the raw metal violently into contact 
with the air causes it to combine readily and rapidly with the 
oxygen in the air. 

One need only to study a pot of liquid metal for a moment 
in order to become familiar with the formation of dross and 
how to avoid it. Skim the surface clean, then watch closely 
and a fine skin coating will be observed to form quickly over 
the surface. Do not disturb this coating nor permit any agi- 
tation, and after an hour, if no stirring is performed, return and 
examine it again. It will be noticed that no more dross has 
formed during the hour, and that the skin coating is apparently 
of the same film-like depth that it formerly was, provided no 
stirring has been applied. Brush it away and another coating 
will form immediately. These films are the drosses, and raw 
metal must come into contact with air to create the combination 
that causes dross formation. From this you will notice that 
it is important that the metal be stirred enough to keep it well 
mixed, as results are the first essential. After that, stop the 
stirring, because agitation then becomes waste. 

Such dross as has been treated with oil flame consists of 
prime dust oxids combined with small particles of metal ranging 
in size from shot upward. These shot-like particles are about 
twenty-five per cent of the total weight of the dross and can be 
saved if the dross is run through a metal-sifting machine. 
These machines are new to the general public, but are efficient 
and economical in action. A motor-driven machine of this 
kind is being used by the Decatur (Ill.) Daily Review with 
excellent results, while a hand-power machine, which costs but 
a few dollars, is used by the Canton (Ohio) Repository. I can 
recommend both of these machines as being paying invest- 
ments for any publisher who buys upward of three tons of 
type metals a year. 

The skimmer that a consumer of metal uses is a small item, 
yet it is of sufficient importance to merit careful attention. 
Nearly all skimmers sold are made with a flat bowl. Each dip 
of the skimmer goes under the surface of the liquid metal and, 
with the dross, brings out some good metal which is held in 
between the holes of the blade by the weight of the surrounding 
dross. In order to dislodge this metal and cause it to run back 
into the pot through the holes in the skimmer, the skimmer must 
be shaken or shifted. When this operation is done with a flat 
blade, the dross flies off the sides and discourages thrift on the 
part of the workman. 

A good skimmer is a paying investment for any user of type 
metals, and it should be made with a handle of five-eighths inch 
round iron at least four feet in length, and the bowl should have 
a dish depth of at least three and one-fourth inches, with 
liberal one-fourth inch perforations. With such a tool the work- 
man can quickly and efficiently skim and sift the metal from the 
dross. It encourages thrift and speeds the operation. 

Although my travels take me into all parts of the country, 
and during the past twelve years I have made a steady practice 
of serving consumers in matters pertaining to type metals, and 
their efficient application, I have never met but one other per- 
son following my business. But little information has been 
given to the public regarding this class of service, and therefore 
there is a general lack of actual practical knowledge pertaining 
to type metals and their care and treatment. For that reason 
employers should not condemn employees for lack of informa- 
tion regarding a science of this kind, but, instead, should encour- 
age them in all ways to seek opportunities of acquiring 
metallurgical knowledge. They will not get it now unless the 
employer does his part by passing it on to them, and the writer 
will appreciate having employers pass these articles, as they 
appear, on to their mechanics. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. 
When estimates are desired, a charge of fifty cents for jobs amounting to $50, and an additional charge of one-half 


request is accompanied by return postage. 


Personal replies by letter will be made when 


of one per cent on those over that amount, which must accompany the request, will be made in order to cover necessary clerical work. 


Costs After the War. 


There is little doubt that now the war has ceased there 
will be a decided stabilizing of conditions in the printing-trade 
and that there will also be an almost immediate demand for 
advertising matter from those who were too scared or too 
pessimistic to advertise during the time of hostilities. 

There will be no increase of labor available for some time, 
and there is no probability that the price of paper and other 
materials will decrease to any great extent for some months 
after the consummation of peace. 

These conditions practically assure the printer 
market and it will be his own fault if he does not get cost plus 
a profit on every job that he handles. This does not mean that 
he is to work the customer for a fancy price, nor that he will 
have an extra chance for profiteering; but it does mean that 
he will have the best opportunity he ever had to eliminate the 
jobs that he has been doing at near cost and less than cost — 
those which he has been afraid to drop before, fearing that the 
market for printing might be so poor that he would need them 
to keep the wheels going around. 

In all probability, there will be a scarcity of labor and 
material for the printing-office for the next eight or ten months, 
and the printer who is best equipped with automatic machinery 
will make the most money, because he will be the most free 
from labor shortage. 

But costs will not be lower. They will be higher, if any- 
thing. This means that the printer who can secure the greatest 
efficiency will come through with the least damage and be in 
a condition to take advantage of the new and better times 
that will follow. 


a seller’s 


A Make-Ready Query. 


A correspondent asks us to explain just why it often takes 
longer to make a job ready on a repeat order than on the 
original run. He encloses sample sheets of catalogue work 
containing sixteen pages with an average of two half-tone cuts 
to the page, some of them vignetted. 

While the job is fairly well printed it bears the marks of 
having been hurried, and that gives us the probable clue to the 
cause of the difference in make-ready time. The sheet sent 
of the first edition is the one that looks hurried. The sheet of 
the second edition shows a much better make-ready and this 
would account for some of the extra time, but the actual records 
show that the first sheet took only six hours for make-ready, 
while the second took ten hours to get it started. 

The explanation was given by our correspondent quite 
unintentionally and unexpectedly in the last paragraph of his 
letter, where he says: ‘“‘Our pressmen always help each other 


with their make-ready and I can not see how two pressmen 
could keep a press standing all that time for making ready.” 

It is most likely that the two pressmen worked together all 
through the time of getting ready the first edition and the 


docket only showed the press time (the time of one pressman), 
while on the second run the other pressman may have had a 
make-ready of his own for a large part of the time. 

This is an important item of cost in the pressroom, and it 
looks as if our friend had failed to get back the cost on the first 
job and had made his estimate on the records of that job, and is 
feeling sore at the pressman because he is not keeping up to 
the estimate. 

As a twelve-hour make-ready would have been about right 
for this form it looks as if one pressman had done the most of 
it on the second run, possibly all of it by using some of the old 
overlays. 

There should be a provision in the time-ticket of every 
pressroom to indicate that additional help beyond that normally 
belonging to the machine has been used. This is also an 
important item in the bindery on the wire-stitcher, where an 
extra assistant or two is often used to hurry the work. 

This extra work means an extra cost, and is a legitimate 
charge against the job, and an actual loss if it is not so charged. 


Records as Guides for Estimating. 


It is natural to suppose that the object of keeping records 
of production is that they may be used as a guide in calculating 
the cost of other and similar jobs, but in the majority of cases 
the data are so imperfectly recorded that the value for this 
purpose is lost. 

Of what use is it to record that Mary Jones stitched 12,000 
booklets of twelve pages and cover, saddle-stitched, in one day. 
This would imply that Mary had done 1,500 per hour unaided. 
The estimator takes this record as a guide and makes the same 
price for another job of twelve pages and cover. 

Then the trouble begins. The booklet that Mary did was 
one section of heavy paper and opened easily, and Mary had 
an assistant to open them and did not straighten or count them. 
The new job is on light-weight paper and in two sections, with 
the four-page section in the center, machine folded and pressed 
tight; the paper is of a clinging nature and is not easy to knock 
up at the head; the job is being rushed and bound before the 
ink is dry; the best that can be done is about 1,100 with two 
good girls. What is the result? The estimator is blamed and 
the firm scores a loss on that portion of the work. 

The only record that is useful as a guide is one that gives 
all the details of production, and such records are as scarce as 
hens’ teeth because of the time required to make and classify 
them so as to be available when needed. 

Another cause of trouble in figuring by past records on 
similar work is the fact that it is only human to remember the 
big productions and forget the times when it seemed as if 
the job would never get done. This is one of the reasons for the 
so-called cut prices of the past. Estimators would remember 
some excellent production record and imagine that it would 
be repeated indefinitely and make the price accordingly. 
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The only safe way of figuring is to obtain enough records 
of each class of work, whether it be bindery, or pressroom, or 
other department, and average them, making a record of the 
average product in each class (and do not be afraid of having 
too many classes) and using this average for a guide; not 
forgetting to add something to the cost for jobs that look extra 
difficult. 

And this brings us to the point that no man can either 
estimate or prepare proper records of work of which he has not 
an intimate knowledge. But, so far as that goes, no man can 
correctly estimate on printing unless he knows how to analyze 
a job of printing and determine just how much of each kind of 
labor and material there is in it. 

Keep records by all means, but keep them with full details, 
and file them so that those of similar jobs are together and 
readily comparable. In using them see that the one you use 
for a guide is exactly the same as the one you are pricing — 
quantity, size, number of parts, kind of stock, condition of 
dryness, number of operators to machine, :and all other con- 
ditions, else make due allowance for any differences. 


The Cost of Selling. 


An important item of the cost of doing business that is often 
overlooked by the printer is the cost of selling his product — 
that is, the cost of getting and holding customers. Some of 
the larger houses have a selling cost nearly in proportion to 
other manufacturers of ordered goods, but the smaller printer 
is almost sure to have a cost that would be considered excessive 
in any but a novelty business. 

The following tabulation will give some idea of the propor- 
tion that selling cost bears to the total sales in various lines of 
business: 


Manufacturers of staples..................02000+0+++..24% tO 4 per cent. 
RRGTAM IC NGMAUS woe cis Osa ttivn ws ao eia itis seeker eia 10 to 15 per cent 
RMA cr c5 ices Sid aig SEO eT Ae See ae ENGR TaS SASH ay eyarisl peace see 15 to 20 per cent. 
Manufacturers of special machines..................... 15 to 30 per cent. 
Manutacturers:of novelties... 5.6.0... tenet te cie ses ex 20 to 30 per cent 


These costs include advertising and sales expenses. The 
higher costs are for goods sold direct from the factory to the 
consumer, such as typewriters and special machinery, or for 
advertising novelties and new goods that must be introduced 
to a trade. 

Printers who have small plants and act as their own sales- 
men will at once claim that the above is not correct so far as 
they are concerned. Possibly it may not be, but if it errs it is 
on the side of being too low. 

The reason these men fail to realize the true cost of getting 
business is that they do not keep any separate record of these 
costs, and in many cases do not consider the time spent by the 
proprietor in running after orders or in waiting upon customers 
who call at the office. 

Every printer should keep a strict record of all the cost of 
disposing of his product. The addition of a special column 
to the 9H form for this account is a decided advantage and we 
are glad that the Cost Commission has done this with the new 
blanks being sent out.” 

Selling cost is essential, but it is likely to become too great 
if not very carefully watched and kept in check. Keep account 
of your selling expense, remembering that it includes advertis- 
ing, dummies, samples, postage, car-fare, your salesman’s 
salary and part of your own, telephone expense, letter writing, 
and numerous minor items. When you have the total, compare 
it with the total amount of business done and see the proportion. 
Then find out how much new business it has produced, what 
proportion belongs to business that merely needs following up, 
and note how much of your business needs the minimum expense. 

When you have done this you will be ready to cut out some 
of the expense and possibly transfer some of it to the more 
productive lines, leaving the competitive business to others. 
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Where the Cost Really Is. 


Quite recently a correspondent asked for an analysis of the 
cost of printing into percentages of cost of labor, material, 
overhead, selling, etc. In looking over the Composite State- 
ment of Cost of Production for 1917, as issued by the United 
Typothetz of America, we find in the last column an interest- 
ing division of this kind. As this is a general average of a 
number of plants it may be taken as fairly correct: 


Per Cent. 


Wem ON I Sh ee en oy a ibe i ett ao 64.05 
Rent and heat....... Seiten Hon Aw ow sha tials 5.10 
[ELT Eee en ed 54 .40 
ORUCB ry a eee ais oS site wiecdaatie nesta ace B22 
Insurance and taxes bee cues slit yon 1.506 
Interest on department investment. ........ 4.10 


Spoiled work ......... Fir sash Sewita atten eoiecetes 84 
Department direct expense................. $8.09 
Office stationery and postage ............. Ry 
PREM CRMININIEEN Sree erey eo SESE ei il 1.08 
Cartawe- ane Carfale oie 5 26 oc els csc chee ends 88 
Other miscellaneous expense. .............. .30 


Total cost of production 

These fourteen items cover all the costs of production of 
printing and the figures after each item represent the proportion 
which that item bears to the total cost. 

It is interesting to note that the total pay-roll, which includes 
the office pay-roll and salaries of proprietors as well as wages, 
is about two-thirds of the total cost. Of this about a third is 
really administration pay-roll; perhaps forty per cent would be 
nearer right. 

The proportion of the so-called overhead costs to the 
manufacturing costs is one to two; in other words, a little more 
than one-third of the grand total is what is called overhead. 

This tabulation will afford an interesting study to those 
who like to figure their costs by a system of percentages. 

Cost — Profit. 

These two words describe, or perhaps it would be better 
to say indicate, the most important things in the printing 
business — in any business, for that matter. 

Cost is what we pay for our product and includes all the 
various expenses for material, labor, superintendence, machin- 
ery, incidentals, advertising, selling, and delivery to the 
customer. It does not stop even then, for cost continues with 
the billing, bookkeeping, collecting, and the banking of the 
proceeds. The cost on a job does not really cease until it has 
been paid for and the money is deposited in the bank, the profit 
definitely determined and credited to the right side of profit 
and loss account. 

And that profit, where does it begin? The profit is that 
which is left after all the costs have been paid, down to the last 
entry in the books. The credit which printers so freely grant 
delays the beginning and determination of the actual profit, 
because money can work and earn interest for you when it is 
in your possession, while it costs you this interest so long as 
you allow it to remain in the possession of the customer without 
charging him interest. This is one good reason for the use of 
trade acceptances. 

The profit begins at the very instant all these cost items 
have been taken care of by the proceeds of the transaction, 
and they include all that is left after the long list of contingent 
costs have been paid. 

A proper conception of this matter will quickly disabuse 
the mind of the printer of the idea that he is making a big profit 
when he figures up the factory cost of a job and adds twenty 
or twenty-five per cent to the total to get the selling price. 
He is probably making a profit such as large manufacturers 
make on standard necessary goods, but not such as a specialty- 
to-order business like printing is entitled to. It is not unusual 
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for manufacturers of special articles to double the actual cost 
to allow for the peculiarities of advertising and selling. 

The printer does not advertise as he should because he does 
not provide for it in making his prices and can not afford to 
spend all of his small profits in hunting new customers. 

If printers had a true realization of where profits begin, and 
the relation of costs of production and costs of selling and carry- 


BILLED 


JOB ENVELOPE 


Date : ree. |) eee 
No. Copies _. 
re ae 2 be Saree ig te 


Charge to _. | 
Bill to. _ : 
MR fo eats 
Received by 
Ordered by - : 


Co) en ee BoA SS 


Wanted 
Proof promised 
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Will Call 
PRIUS ioe, ray eee ee 





Price Charged, $.......... 





REMARKS 


ing credits, they would be less reckless in bidding and in trying 
to do work in these war times at the old price, in the vain hope 
that somehow a profit would be left. 

Remember that you must pay the cost in full and without 
any reduction (unless you go into bankruptcy) whether you 
sell the goods at the right price or not. This is an inflexible 
law, and the penalty of trying to dodge it is loss of profit and 
in the end, unfortunately, bankruptcy. 


A Convenient Job Envelope. 

One peculiarity of the average printer is that he is always 
trying to change the blanks of his cost system in a vain attempt 
to get something that will work itself. Often the result is 
something less useful than he started with, for he usually tries 
to leave out a part of the data, to “simplify it,” as he will 
tell you. But sometimes a printer makes a change that has a 
reason and that really makes the blank more suitable for 
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his plant and adds a new value to it. This is the case with 
the job envelope which we illustrate (in reduced size) as a 
suggestion to other printers who are cramped for filing space. 

This was devised by T. Price Wilson, of Winchester, 
Massachusetts, with the purpose of filing in it the complete 
job with its story in a standard document filing cabinet. It 
is 414 by to inches in size, printed on both sides. One side is 





: Size of sheet or page, in inches 
1 No. of pages (including cover) 
! 


COMPOSITION: Set by.......................... 

' Point type......Straight.....Rule......Table...... 
Time: Start 
Finish 

















; Hours...... 
' Machine: Set by............ 


Corrections: Made by.... 
Time: Start 








Remelt metal: gas, power, distribution........ 


PRESS: Run by 
No. Forms......Lock-up......Run......Proofs.... 
Ink Power 
Time: Start aes 

Pee 
Hours... 


FOLD: Folded by 
Time: Start .......... 
Finish ... eit thee 
eae... at < 
Machine, hand, power, No. forms................ 


BIND: Bound by 


Time: Start ......... 








































BLOCK 2; Blocked ty... ce 
Cessiseened Blocks of...............Sheets —_ 
Trim:. ....-Cement............Backing.......... 


by! 
al | 








Kind Color 





Size full sheet.............. ie | Seen aes 
Cut Time: Start 
Finish 

Hours......... SEI cect 

Cost 4 
Waste allowance, No. sheets (full)... 


DELIVERY: 


Express......Parcel Post...... Messenger.......... 
i] 




















COST: Total time........ hours....... eee, ean 
i S| Sa ae eee ee eee eaees 














used for the general instructions for the order, and the other 
for a detailed record of method and time of production. It 
should prove convenient in the smaller plants in connection 
with a good time-ticket, especially in those having aYnumber 
of minor jobs that require several operations. 





RECIPE FOR SUCCESS. 


To each pound of your invested capital, add several ounces 
of good bookkeeping, a generous quantity of service, a goodly. 
portion of advertising, and a great big dash of enthusiasm. 
Then stir. Don’t leave any of these ingredients out and be 
sure not to forget the enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is the high 
flavor that makes the business tasty. It is the music and 
laughter at the banquet. Without it, nothing in the world 
would seem worth while.— The Popular Storekeeper. 
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COSTS OF BINDERY OPERATIONS — TIPPING, 
GUMMING AND MAILING. 


NO. 12.—BY R. T. PORTE. 
if) A several months I have taken up the cost 
= 





y} of bindery work in connection with the 
=| production of pamphlets, and work of a 
Re) similar character on ordinary jobwork. 
For this, the last article of the series, I have 
only one operation that comes under book 
or pamphlet binding; the other two are 
considered as miscellaneous bindery work. 
There are many other operations in the bindery 


| 
| 
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With side-stitched books and pamphlets, any tipping 
necessary is done before the books have been bound; but in 
most cases, such as inserts, they are not tipped, but simply 
gathered with the rest of the signatures, in which case they are 
counted as a signature and do not come under the head of 
tipping in. 

Where books and pamphlets have already been bound and 
it has suddenly been decided that an insert must be tipped in, 
Table No. 38 will be found useful in ascertaining the cost of 
doing this work. 

The four classes into which the table has been divided 
should make it possible for any estimator to ascertain, without 











that could be included in a series of articles such 



































as this, but they are not so common, and are Quantity} Class 1 | Class 2 | Class 3 | Class 4 |! Quantity} Class 1 | Class2 | Class3 | Class4 | Class 5 
; é é 250 5 .80 85 250 75 50 80 90 | 1.10 
not ~*~ as cig as those for which I have 500 1:20 1:30 1 40 150 500 | 1:30 ‘00 | 1:35 | 160 | 1:85 
prepared tables. 50 7 85 | 2.00 | 2.15 750 | 1.85 | 1.30 | 1.95 | 2.30 | 2.65 
I is g ; ' 1m 2.20 | 2.40 | 2.60 2.80 Im 2.40 1.70 | 2.50 | 3.00 | 3.40 
The whole thought in producing the tables am | 4.20 | 4.60 | 5.00 | 5.40 2m | 4.60 | 3.30 | 4.80 | 5.80 | 6.50 
e . ° 5 7 r < i] q 7 8.6 
accompanying these articles is to show what can be am | 8.20 | 9.00 | 9:80 | 10.60 am | 9.09 | 0:80 | oa | trae | asco 
: ; a = 5m | 10.20 | 11.20 | 12.20 | 13.20 5m | 11.20 | 8.10 | 11.70 ‘2 15.75 
done in gathering statistics and then putting them 6m | 12.20 | 13.40 | 14.60 | 15.80 6m | 13.40 | 9.70 | 14.00 18.80 
in such form as to make them useful. It is 7m 14.15 15.55 16.95 18.35 7m | 15.55 | 11.30 | 16.25 22.85 
‘ ; all 9. 20.90 3 ‘ 5 95 
almost as easy to make tables like those that have om | 18:08 | 19:88 | 21.68 | 23.43 - 19:85 riety 2-75 28.95 
: : : ; 10m | 20.00 | 22.00 | 24.00 | 26.00 10m | 22.00 | 16.00 | 23.00 30.00 
been printed as to say that a certain operation — [5 | 39°90 | 33:00. | 36.00 39.00 || 15m | 33.00 | 24.00. | 34.50 45.00 
cost 40 cents for the first thousand, 35 cents 20m | 40.00 | 44.00 | 48.00 | 52.00 20m | 44.00 | 32.00 | 46.00 60.00 
2 ae 50. 5. 30.0 5.0 25 5 57.50 | 70. 75. 
for additional thousands, and five hundred cost 25m 50.00 55.00 60.00 65.00 5m 55.00 40.00 7.50 70.00 75.00 





seventy-five per cent of the thousand price. If 
this is a fact, why not carry out the amounts and 
put them in usable shape? This is exactly what 
I have tried to do. There is no trick about it, 
simply a little detail work; but in the end |there is 
a vast saving of time and energy, to say nothing of 
preventing mistakes. 

On the whole, the printing business — which 
includes binding — has been backward in producing scales and 
computations that might be used by estimators. It was the 
hope that this might be remedied and that others would take 
a hand in getting up useful scales, that induced me to publish 
what little I have done. 

Perhaps some one has a better idea as to arrangements, 
and better methods. If so, why not get to work and produce 
them so that we can all have the benefit? 

During the coming year I hope to produce, through the 
columns of THE INLAND PRINTER, tables and scales on other 
lines of work which have been found very useful. 

All this should convince the estimator that the rule-of- 
thumb methods should be abandoned, and newer, better and 
more accurate methods used. 

The three classes of work covered in the tables this month 
are ones on which many guesses as to the cost have been very 
wild, but the records I have been privileged to examine show 
the averages I have given. 


of section. 


Tipping Sheets. 


Perhaps few binderies and printing-offices are called upon 
to do this work, and where a price is asked in advance it has 
been a hard matter to fix? Where the work is taken on an open 
price the cost often seems excessive, and, in fact, a great deal 
of time can be killed on this class of work. 

Where the sheets are “‘fanned” out, and two or more oper- 
ators work together, and do the work in an efficient manner, 
it can be produced for the costs given. 

So far, I have found that about four classes or methods are 
used in tipping sheets in books and pamphlets. 

Where the books or pamphlets are saddle-backed, very 
often the sheets are not tipped in until the books have been 
Wire-stitched. This is not always the case, as the sheets are 
often tipped onto the signatures or inside the signature. 


Norte.—This is the twelfth and last of a series of articles, with tables, on the 
cost of bindery work. Copyrighted, 1918, by R. T. Porte. 


TaBLe No. 38.—Cost of Tipping Sheets — 
Pasting Edge of Sheet and Attaching 
on Signature or Leaves. 


Class 1—Single sheets on outside of 
section. Class 2—Single sheets in center 
Class 3 — Single sheets in sec- 
tion, slitting top of section. 
sheets in section, slitting top and side. Class 
4— Folded maps or tables into pamphlets. 





TasLe No. 39.—Cost of Gumming Paper — Single 
Sheets, One Edge Only, Gummed 14 inch Wide. 


Class 1— Sheets 3x3 inches or smaller (difficult 
to handle). Class 2— Sheets 3 to 6 inches or smaller. 
Class 3 — Sheets 6 to 12 inches or smaller. Class 4 — 
Sheets 12 to 18 inches or smaller. Class 5 — Sheets 
18 to 24 inches or smaller. 

The above classes cover the width of the gummed 
side of the sheet. 


Class 4 — Single 








any great difficulty, the cost of all ordinary tipping in of 
sheets in a book or pamphlet. 

Like all the scales that have been presented in this series, 
this has been carefully checked and compared with costs and 
price-lists gotten out in various parts of the country. It is 
believed to represent a fair average of cost. 


Gumming Paper. 


Here is another kind of bindery work that is bothersome 
when attempting to make a price. If handled efficiently, it 
can be produced at the figures given in Table No. 39. If not, 
it will cost much more than the figures given. 

The work must be fanned out as for tipping, and then laid 
out on racks to dry. Glue dries slowly, and unless there are 
plenty of racks it is a mean job to handle in the average small 
bindery or printing-office. The work can not be piled, and 
even after the glue has dried the work of gathering the sheets 
and jogging them is hard. Rubber bands must be put around 
each 250 or less in the smaller sizes; the larger sizes must be 
handled very carefully. 

There are machines for doing this work, but unless there is a 
large amount of it to do the cost would be more than the total 
amount of work of this kind that the average bindery and 
printing-office could possibly secure. In fact, the binder and 
printer are not hankering after this class of work, especially 
if they have had one or two doses of it and have found out 
what a mess it is unless handled very carefully, using the right 
kind of glue, sheets fanned out nicely, and the proper care taken 
in doing the work. 

The smaller sheets, as indicated in the table, cost more 
than some of the larger sheets. They are very difficult to 
handle and require more time to do than the larger sheets. 
The other four sizes are graduated in a manner that will cover 
the average range of work of this class. 

The cost prices given in Table No. 39 have been figured 
to include cost of the glue in doing the work. 
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These scales, also, have been carefully checked and com- 
pared with costs and price-lists, and are believed to represent 
a fair average of cost for the class of work covered. 
Mailing. 

The work has been completed, the envelopes printed, and 
the job ready to deliver to the customer; or the estimate is 
ready to be sent to the prospective customer. Perhaps the 
customer, or the buyer of the printing, would like to know 
what it would cost to have the matter enclosed in the envelopes 
and otherwise prepared for the mails. There is no reason why 
the binder or printer should not do this work. 

Too many times this class of work is done at a loss; on the 
other hand, there have been times when too much has been 
asked and an otherwise profitable line of work has been lost. 

The various scales in Table No. 40 will be found to cover 
the average job of mailing that the printer is asked to do. 
There are two classes — one where the flap is tucked in, and 
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that it can’t be done at the price. But, someway, it is always 
done. Tables, scales and statistics have a way of always 
being the same, and if used by estimators they will stop the 
terrible variation in prices always made. 

Again I repeat that these, and other tables and scales 
that I may be privileged to print, are put out solely in the hope 
that estimators will see the need of such, and will adopt them 
or improve them or make such tables for themselves, as it 
will tend to improve the business we love and which earns 
for us our daily bread and, perhaps, a profit for the shop. 





USE PAPERS THAT ARE IN STOCK. 


A letter recently sent by the Pulp and Paper Section of the 
War Industries Board to makers, distributors and consumers of 
paper sets forth a wise recommendation regarding the use of 
papers that are already in stock. The letter reads as follows: 

“The regulations issued by this Division have for their 
purpose standardization in the manufacture 
and conservation in the uses of paper. The 





500 Im | 2m | 3m 
*One insert in envelope ond tucking flap. 80 1.50 | 2.90 4.30 | 
Two inserts in envelope and tucking flap 1.05 2.00 | 3.90 5.80 | 
Three inserts in envelope and tucking flap 1.30 2.50 4.90 | 7.30 | 
Four inserts in envelope and tucking flap 1.55 3.00 | 5.90 | 8.80 | 
Five inserts in envelope and tucking flap 1.80 3.50 | 6.90 | 10.30 | 
One insert in envelope, tucked flap and stamped} 1.25 | 2.30 | 4.40 | 6.50 | 
Two inserts in envelope, tucked flap and stamped} 1.50 2.80 | 5.40 | 8.00 
Three inserts in envelope,tucked flap and stamped} 1.75 | 3.30 | 6.40 | 9.50 
Four inserts in envelope, tucked flap and stamped| 2.00 3.80 | 7.40 | 11.00 
Five inserts inenvelope, tucked flap and stamped) 2.25 | 4.30 | 8.40 | 12.50 | 
One insert in envelope, sealed. . aeaeaw ee | 1.10 | 2.00 | 3.80 | 5.60 
Two inserts in envelope, sealed ; ..-| 1.35 2.50 | 4.80 | 7.10 | 
Three inserts in envelope, sealed. | 1.60 3.00 | 5.80 | 8.60 
Four inserts in envelope, sealed | 1.85 | 3.50 | 6.80 | 10.10 
Five inserts in envelope, sealed | 2.10 | 4.00 | 7.80 | 11.60 | 
| | | | | 
One insert in envelope, sealed and stamped. . | 1.55 | 2.80 | 5.30 | 7.90 | 
Two inserts in envelope, sealed and stamped | 1.80 3.30 6.30 9.40 | 
Three inserts in envelope, sealed and stamped 2.05 3.80 7.30 | 10.90 | 
Four inserts in envelope, sealed and stamped....| 2.30 4.30 8.30 | 12.40 | 
_Five inserts in envelope, sealed and stamped 2.55 4.80 9.30 | 13.90 | 





4m 5m 10m adopting of new standards has resulted in 
570. 7.00 12.00 mills and dealers having on hand quantities 
: M4 Bs ve hp of obsolete grades, colors, sizes and weights. 
ved « , oe. 
11.70 14.50 | 27.00 The use of these stock papers will be in har- 
13.70 17.00 32.00 
mony with the spirit of the regulations, 

Bone os although the sizes, weights and colors may 
Vv.0I “ a ~ 
12.60 30.00 not conform thereto. We strongly recom- 
4.60 35.00 
ae 4000 mend to consumers that they use such stock 
7.40. 9.20 | 18.00 as a real measure of conservation, as it 
c. be ¢ ‘ . . . 

9.40 11.70 | 23.09 releases invested capital, and such use will 
11.40 14.20 | 23.00 ee er ae 
13.40 | 16-70 | 33.00 make unnecessary the production of equiva- 
15.40 | 19.20 38.00 lent additional tonnage and thereby be a 
10.40 | 12.90 | 25.09 saving of coal, labor, material and transpor- 
12.40 | 15.40 | 30.00 tation.” 
14.40 | 17.90 | 35.00 ation. 
16.40 | 20.40 | 40.00 Commenting on this recommendati 
18.40 | 22.90 | 45.00 a ecommendation 


in a circular letter sent to its customers, the 





TaBLE No. 40.— Cost of Preparing Ad 


*These prices do not include folding of inserts, which s 


one where the envelope is sealed; also where the envelope is 
not stamped, and where stamps are put on. In each of the 
cases, up to four inclosures are figured. From this table and 
the scales can be found the average cost of doing this work, 
and a price, with suitable profit, can be given. 

These scales, also, have been carefully checked and com- 
pared with records of costs and price-lists, and are believed to 
represent a fair average of cost for the class of work covered. 


Final Word. 


Many estimators seem to have the idea that they know all 
about what a job should cost, and have a wonderful method of 
their own, or through a wonderfully developed brain and 
memory can at once, without reference to any tables, scales, 
statistics or anything else, give a price on any kind of work. 
This is not estimating, it is even worse than ‘‘guesstimating.” 
In fact, it is nameless, and but pure conceit. 

The reliable estimator, the true estimator, has somewhere 
a book with tables, experiences and costs, and never gives a 
price without first referring to that book; moreover, he does 
not brag about his wonderful know edge, but is mighty humble 
and thoughtful. Many estimates do not run true to form. 
Every estimator worthy of the name gets too many bumps to 
brag very much. 

Were it possible for a man to absolutely figure out the cost 
of every job and never miss it, he could command almost any 


salary he wished. But, so far, there is no such man. Instead, 


we are all prone to figure out a price that will please the sales- 
man and help him to land the job, or, if the price is too high 
and the job is lost. to stand on our dignity and tell the boss 


vertising Matter for Mailing. 


should be added to these cost prices. 


Dill & Collins Company, of Philadelphia, 
states that it is evidence of the ‘‘ Board’s 
intimate knowledge of conditions existing in 
the paper industry, and its desire to exercise its power and in- 
fluence for the common good.”” The company’s letter continues: 

“We, in common with other manufacturers and dealers, 
have in stock many items of paper, the manufacture of which 
has been discontinued at the request of the War Industries 
Board, because of the regulations and the propaganda issued 
by the Board through various channels, the consuming public, 
closely following the suggestions for conservation, have not 
considered their use. 

“Tn many instances the ultimate consumer has refrained 
from using the paper in the hands of the distributor, immedi- 
ately available, and best adapted to his purpose, patriotically 
accepting in lieu thereof, a paper within the restrictions, which 
required making, involving an expenditure of the three things 
that necessity demands should be conserved — namely, fuel, 
labor and transportation. Manifestly, it is therefore to the 
interests of all that preference should be given to the use of 
papers in stock, and that in no instance should the manufacturer 
be required to make paper, if there is in the hands of any maker 
or jobber, a supply that will serve the purpose. 

“The response to the requests of the War Industries 
Board on the part of all interested in the manufacture, sale or 
use of paper, is a great compliment to their loyalty and un- 
selfishness, and it would seem that the enclosed appeal of the 
War Industries Board is most wise and promises to relieve an 
unfortunate situation.” 

Printers will readily see the advisability of following the 
recommendation set forth, and as a matter of true conservation 
they should endeavor to make use of such papers as are already 
being carried in the dealers’ or manufacturers’ stock. 















































Examples of the Work of 


TAYLOR & TAYLOR 


San Francisco 
- 


BEING reproductions of representative exam- 
ples of the product of this well-known plant. 
These specimens, while simply arranged and 
set in plain Roman types, display variety and 
distinction in style, show excellence in compo- 
sition and indicate a proper appreciation 
of the value of white space. 








Chicago, Illinots 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
1918 
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ORIGINAL LAY’OUTS 


DISTINCTIVE COPY 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


“Making the Type Talk.” 


E can not recall how many times we have 
read books, booklets, articles in maga- 
zines, folders, broadsides, etc., written 
about and around titles similar to or 
like that quoted above. The term has 

& been used and abused time and time 
again since the day it first appeared. 
At the outset it may seem far-fetched 
to speak of type talking; that is, if 
we accept the common dictionary meaning of “‘talk.””, A much 
broader interpretation may be given the word, however, with- 
out stretching the imagination too far, if we but consider that 
words in print convey thoughts through the eyes to the brain, 
just as thoughts are conveyed through the ear to the brain by 
word of mouth. Both mediums of expression accomplish the 
same object, and the impressions upon the mind may be made 
forceful and lasting in one way the same as the other by the 
exercise of care and intelligence in the matter of presentation. 
It is not difficult to imag- 
ine large and bold types SOG 
talking loudly, norsmalland 5x 
light-toned types talking 
softly. Their physical ap- 
pearance suggests the tone 
of voice. In like manner 





ne Man r 
(high cA 
Nhe Ca 








\s 

Beauty of design and 

individuality in appear- 

ance are characteristic 
features of all our 


one can readily see that Jewellery 
type may talk directly and came... - gael 
emphatically; or haltingly, — 2 oe 


if a preponderance of rule- 
work and ornamentation is 
permitted to interrupt by 
too great prominence. Type 
may talk clearly; or con- 
fusedly, if too many display 
lines, in a great variety of 
type-faces, are at the same 
instant clamoring for the 
reader’s attention. Types 
that are hard to read may 
be likened to the speaker 
whom it is difficult to hear. 
In both cases comprehension 
is made difficult. For ex- 
ample, roman capitals, text 

letters and italic lower-case Pi wees er 2) 
do not “talk” as plainly as ar Gres 
roman lower-case because 

they are more difficult to 
read; and, furthermore, be- 
cause clear comprehension 
on the part of the reader 
3-5 





The reputation of our store, and the 
steady growth of our business. are 
the result of a policy to supply to 
patrons high-grade goods at a 
moderate price. The exclusiveness 
of our wares, combined with their 
superior workmanship and high 
standard of quality, is the result 
of our 30 years’ experience, from 
which you may benefit to your 
certain advantage 





Gifts purchased at Wilson's are 
lasting, and because of their rich- 
ness and elegance of design consti- 
tute a continual remembrance 
of their donors. 





+ Hy E WiESON 


BOURKE ST., MELBOURNE 




















A refined dignity amid luxurious 
surroundings is typical of this class of 
business. The decorative border and 
purity of type treatment reflect most 
pleasingly these characteristics. 


depends largely on the ease with which he can read the words in 
print. The difficulty of hearing the speaker who talks too low 
may also be likened to the difficulty of reading type that is set 
in over-small sizes of type. The only practical difference is that 
the strain is upon the ear in the first instance, while in the second 
instance a like strain is put 
iE! WHO the eye. 

The only two avenues 
through which one’s thoughts 
are conveyed to another are 
the ear and the eye. Why, 
then, is it ridiculous to speak 





There is here Sweet Music that Softer Falls 
Than Petals from Blown Roses on the Grass. 





Of all musical instruments the 


Piano, perhaps, comes closest of type talking? Just as 
te sheer magic in music. Of all 3 eee . 
pans: the surely as we apply to print- 


ing the lessons we have 
learned from our experience 
with good and bad oral 
talking, so surely will that 
printing be improved. 
os ene ee oe [ype may also suggest 
pee regener —an atmosphere may be 
pg teinigtoatih baer imparted to the message 
ST ae ee in print by the character of 
De tare Pano wnat, | its dress. Type can suggest 
oo not merely by the words it 
conveys, but by the appear- 
ance of the type and of its 
surroundings and arrange- 
ment. Inasmuch as type can 
suggest certain things not 
merely by what the words 
spell, but by the way they 
look in print, it is desirable 
that we choose a type that 
suggests the qualities of the 
article exploited in our ad- 

The style of treatment shown above vertisement. As an example, 

gives individuality and exclusiveness. we might select bold types 
Its unusual appearance creates a cer- fs ; 
tain amount of interest on the part of lor setting the advertise- 
the reader and attracts attention. ment tor a steam tractor, 

but hardly for that offering 
pearl necklaces or diamond rings. It would be quite absurd, 
of course, for any one to attempt to fix a severe and absolute 
classification of types for the advertising of various products, 
but, nevertheless, none will deny that it is an advantage to 
employ such types in an advertisement as suggest something 
of the character of the product exploited therein. 

In this connection we find peculiar advantage to words in 
print that is not found in spoken words — it is that the impres- 
sion made through the eye lingers longer than that through 
the ear. The spoken word is uttered, heard, and then becomes 
more or less of a hazy memory, depending upon the quality of 


DE LUXE 
PIANO 


certainly intrudes least upon 


The De Luxe Piano speaks for 
itself. We invite you to our 
showroom to hear it. 











Sole Agents 


F. BUSTEED @ CO. 
Swanston Street, Melbourne 
And at Ballarat and Bendigo 


ATTA 


QT 
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‘Empire’ 
Engines 


PETROL 
and OIL 





STATIONARY AND 
PORTABLE TYPES 


The “Empire” 
Engine gives 
more power at 
a lower cost 
than any other 
engine on the 
market to-day 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalog, which gives 
prices and particulars 











We are makers of 
Harvesting Imple- 
ments of all kinds 


Lewis Bros. 
Sturt Road, Ballarat 





Illuminate your Home with 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 


This modern necessity 
gives the purest light 
obtainable. It is clean 
and healthy, and does 
not give forth fumes or 
noxious vapours. For 
convenience it is the 
acme of perfection, 
whilst it gives to the 
home an added decora- 
tion so much admired. 


It is so economical to 
use that the moderate 
cost of installation is 
quickly compensated. 


Particulars obtainable from 


The POWELL ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING CO. LIMITED 


William Street, Melbourne 





“COOEE” 
TEA 


























Although strength and severity 
are used to portray this advertise- 
ment, the liberal white space and 
moderate sizes of type give it an 
attractive appearance. 


This advertisement shows that an 
ornament may predominate when it 
has attractive power and instantly 
conveys the nature of the subject 
to the mind of the reader. 











The PAICE 
Motor Car 


has been built with 
a definite purpose 


UR aim has been to build a motor 
car of light weight, attractive in 
appearance and of low operating cost; 
to equip it with every device for com- 
fort and convenience throughout; to 
instil a value and character that we 
could be proud to endorse with our 
name and reputation; and to offer such 
a motor car at a price made possible 
only by scientific manufacturing and 
a great volume of business. 


This ideal, conceived some years ago, 
has been the guiding influence in the 
destiny of our business. Its soundness 
is established by our success and the 
goodwill earned throughout the world 
by our motor car. 


Purchase a Paice Car, and en- 

joy the advantages that our 

business policy and enterprise 
have made possible 





The newest models on view 
at our showroom. 


Lonard & Co. 


King Street, Melbourne 

















The Samson’ 
Harvester 


through its three cardinal features 
strength, utility, and economy— 








has gained world-wide popularity. 

It has a capacity for clearing the 

heaviest crops under adverse con- 

ditions that has not been equalled 

by any other implement on the 

market. Repeated tests have 

proved it to be the ideal machine 

for harvesting ripe grain. In 

Strength wheat, oats, or barley it collects 
Utility the largest amount of grain to the 
acre, and produces the best pos- 

Economy sible sample. It is the easiest 
machine to understand and man- 
age, and will last a lifetime if given 
reasonable care and attention. It 
holdsrecords for the largest number 
of bags filled in a day; also the 
least quantity of grain wasted. Itis 
light of draught, and the repair bill 
for parts worn out or broken ts 
insignificant. In every respect it 
W is a reliable harvester and one that 

always 


guarantees satisfaction 
to the Farmer 











Manufactured specially to suit Australasian 
conditions by 


JOHN H. CLAYTON 


Evanston, ILtinots, U.S.A. 


A new blend of de- 
licious Tea grown 
in Australia. 
The 
Leaf “Cooee” Tea is different 
of to other teas—it is better 
the — and so scientifically 
T blended that its flavour is 
rue appreciated by connois- 
Tea seurs everywhere. 
Plant “Cooee” Tea is most re- 
freshing, and has become 
the popular beverage for 
general household use. 
At Afternoon Teas and 
social gatherings it is 
much sought after by the 
ladies. 
No. 1 Grade, 1/6 lb. 
No. 2 Grade, 1/31b. 2— 
“Cooee” Tea is pure tea, 
Send and contains nothing of 
To-da an injurious nature. It 
f y is sold by all grocers and 
or storekeepers. 
Free 
Sample 
e DURHAM & CO. 
Proprietary Limited, 
Victoria Street, Abbotsford. 











Showing restraint in paneling 
effect. A distinctive type, similar 
to main lines above will, if repeat- 
edly used, help to familiarize the 
public with a new commodity. 














expresses the highest form 
of feminine beauty To 
bring out youthful lines 
correctly proportioned, to 
establish the balanced 
weight of the body tn its 
normal position and = to 
give grace and freedom the 


Corset 


was made. In its con 
struction the highest art 
in corset production 1s 
reached. It reveals the 
wonderful beauty lines of 
the normal body without 
showing the slightest trace 
beneath the closest-fitting 
gown, and assures health 
and comfort to the wearer. 
It is the ideal of what 
every woman, mindful of 
her appearance, imagines 
a corset should really be. 


Collins Street, Melbourne 





Ge Natural Figure 
Correctly Corseted 


Peerless 


Leslie ® Son 
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The graceful curves of the italic, 








|| Technical Education 
is as Necessary to the 
Worker as the Com- 
pass to the Mariner. 





Present-day requirements demand 
of the worker a skilled hand and a 
trained mind. Efficiency is the code 
word in every sphere of activity. 





Technical Education has proved a propelling 
force in the march of progress in all parts of 
the world. It teaches modern methods in 
a scientific manner, creates a spirit of self- 
reliance, and ensures a standard of profici- 
ency that is absolutely essential to the 
individual ambitious to be a skilled crafts- 
man, and who aspires to a successful future 
Technical Education is the soundest, most 
remunerative, and effective proposition ever 
offered to the worker. 


The Working Men's College is the senior 
technical school in this State. 100,000 
students have passed through the institution 
during its 30 years of existence, and in every 
walk of life they occupy foremost positions 
A staff of over 100 instructors is retained to 
teach the various subjects, which include 
Trade, Art, and Science, in fact everything 
that is worth learning. The accommodation 
provided and the facilities for practical 
work are both adequate and up-to-date 
Every encouragement is given the students 
for advancement, and either day or evening 
classes are available for their convenience 


Let us pilot you to 
a successful career 


THE WORKING 
MEN’S COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED 
The Melbourne Technical School 
Latrobe Street, Melbourne 
Tel. 194, 195 S. N. RODDA, Principal 




















The evenness of tone and purity 
of type-face emphasize the honesty 
of statement and directness of pur- 
pose—a safe and sane style always. 





This is an instance where the 
forceful, striking advertisement is 
better appreciated than the neat 
and more refined style of setting. 


Advertisements dealing with the 
subject of Education are shown to 
advantage when composed in a for- 
mal and dignified manner. 


o—< 





combined with its free and subdued 
surroundings, create an atmosphere 
in this advertisement quite appro- 
priate and feminine. 
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Sole 


Perfumes that 


are different and which appeal 


to Milady of taste 


“Fascination 
Perfumes 
od 


2? 


The finishing touch to the 


SSS 





toilette is undoubtedly per 
fume The fragrant odours 
of ‘*Fascination"’ give that 
delicacy of effect so much 
admired by ladies of culti 
vated taste and refinement 


The charm of these Per 
fumes is magnetic, whilst 
their delightful freshness 
and purity of aroma are 
features that linger and 
are greatly appreciated 


Obtainable 
in liquid and powder form 
in very handsome 


containers. 








Distributors 


John Wilcox Ltd. 


LITTLE COLLINS STREET 


MELBOURNE, VIC 
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An instance where refined embel- 


lishment, with an open and dainty 
setting, harmonizes with the article. 
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enunciation and emphasis — the speaker’s clearness. The 
printed word lingers before the eye after the impression has 
passed to the mind, perhaps impressing itself time after time. 
This fact adds much to the possibilities of printed advertising. 
Surely, if care and intelligence are exercised, the printed word 
may be made more emphatic and forceful than the spoken 
word; and with a surrounding atmosphere that suggests the 
qualities of the merchandise, the well presented thoughts may 
be made all the more alluring. 

While the work of the artist is employed quite frequently 
today to obtain this atmosphere, the typefounders have pro- 
vided the printer with type-faces and supplementary materials 
in such abundance and variety that he need not feel at a loss 
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to give expression to his words in print in keeping with the 
subject in hand. 

Frank H. Lee, instructor of typography at the Working 
Men’s College, Melbourne, Australia, is the latest contributor 
to the fund of knowledge on subjects of the nature here outlined, 
and with examples which prove that knowledge sound. His 
contribution is in the form of a booklet, the text of which is 
confined to an introductory page and foot-notes beneath the 
examples of advertisements which appear one to the page 
throughout the remainder of the book. The meat of the nuts 
is found in these foot-hotes and in their application to the cor- 
responding examples. 

While the points made by Mr. Lee are by no means new, 
they can not be shelved until a more general application is 
made of them. Good things can not be repeated too often. 
Water dropping on a stone will finally wear that stone away; 
and, in like manner, if a thing is repeated to us often enough 
it will gain control of our thoughts and actions to an extent 
that is surprising. It is with this idea in view that we welcomed 
receipt of ‘‘ Making the Type Talk” and determined to present 
to our readers some of the good things found therein. The two 
examples on page 297 and the eight on the page preceding are 
but a part of those appearing in the booklet, but they constitute 
an extremely good lesson, worthy of deepest consideration. 
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“Afterthought ’”’ in Copy. 


It is not a bad idea for compositors to be familiar with the 
ideas put forward by advertising men from time to time, nor, 
in like manner, for the ad men to be informed on the soundest 
ideas which govern modern typography. Time was when the 
two were at sword’s points on problems of advertising presenta- 
tion, largely on account of the ad man’s lack of understanding 
of the possibilities of printing. The ad men, as a rule, dis- 
counted the value of the fundamentals of design in advertising 
display. Many of them seemed to have the idea that the more 
their advertisements disregarded those principles the surer 
they would be to gain the attention of and impress the reader. 


Will all Good Americans Understand ? 


The peculiar position Apo boos. oe Amencan mara 
of Mayo Underwear of commanding position must hold him- 


self in readiness to help supply our Army We 

are no exception. The reputation of Mayo 

Winter Underwear, and the size of our mills, 

would naturally angle us out. 

The possibility of large Army orders, and 
the impossibility of secumng an adequate labor 
supply, force us to say quite frankly, “‘We fear 
that this winter will see a shortage of Mayo 
Underwear. Just how great a shortage we can- 
not say. But we will do our ievel best to supply 
you.” 

We are sure that every Amenican business 
man will thoroughly understand. 

Just as they will understand why Mayo 
Underwear must be higher priced this winter. 
The reasons are as simple as they are inevitable. 
The cost of some raw materials has doubled 
But the price of Mayo Underwear has increased 
only in just and fair proportion to the increased 
cost of materials. And that's the way the price 
of Mayo Underwear always will be determined. 

So altogether we can make only one promise 
tor Mayo Underwear sn 1918. This: If you 
can get Mayo you will be getting real money's 
worth 1n real warmth and real comfort. 

But uf you can’t get Mayo now, won't you 
remember the Mayo name? Won't you re- 
member that it shall always stand for honest 
value in men’s winter underwear? 

Without advertising, we can sell all the Mayo 
" Underwear we can make this year. But we 
are continuing to advertise because :-— 

(1) We connder it a duty to take our old 
frends — wearers, retailers and jobbers— 
into our confidence. 

(2) We want to make new friends against 
the day of peace-time return to normal 
conditions. 


THE MAYO MILLS, MAYODAN, N. C. 


Sous Offer 146 Broadway, New Yort City 


— 
4S 
> al WINTER UNDERWEAR 
for MEN end BOYS 
Shirts - 


Union Suits + ere 






Thanks to the consistent efforts of George French, of Adver- 
tising & Selling magazine, and many others, the advertising 
men are fast waking up to the advantages of presenting their 
appeals in such form as is most certain to please the reader’s eye. 

Ad men and printers are coming closer to an understanding 
every day. The former are taking the printer’s magazines and 
becoming ardent students of typography. In the advertising 
magazines, such as Printer’s Ink and Advertising & Selling, 
numerous articles appear which should prove helpful to the 
compositor, as their application is often as pertinent to him as 
to the ad men. Such articles will also give the compositor a 
better idea of what the ad men are striving for, and, with that 
understanding, better results are certain all along the line. 

An article of this sort, entitled ‘‘‘Afterthought’ in Copy,” 
by Carleton G. Gaudert, appeared in Advertising & Selling 
for October 26, and, although it pertains primarily to copy, it 
contains a lesson for the compositor, who all too often takes 
manuscript copy which he has the power to make direct or 
indirect, simple or complex. The article in question is here 
reproduced by permission of Advertising & Selling: 

Your wife makes up her mind to “go home to mother” for 
a few days’ visit — a perfectly friendly separation, mind you. 
She has the average wife’s conception of your ability (or ina- 
bility) to manage the household in her absence. 
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She sandwiches multitudinous instructions between your 
hurriedly snatched morsels of breakfast. You listen atten- 
tively; and, at last, bidding affectionate good-by, start to 
leave for work. 

“Another thing,” she calls you back. ‘Don’t forget to 
feed the canary.” You promise, and attempt an exit. Then: 
“Be sure to put the cat out at night.’’ Again you start; another 
wifely afterthought. 

Do you remember all her instructions to follow them? Oh, 
of course! 

The pressure of business, or that funny incident “Bill” 
tells you, drives all her commands from mind. They are too 
many and too disconnected for memory. 





IH AT’S the ad- 
dition Hassler 
makes to the fa- 
mous slogan so truly descrip- 
tive of ‘‘the universal car’’ 







For For 
FORD FORD 
Cars aoa Cars 


Shock Absorber 


A Hasslerized Ford will take you there, anywhere, and bring you back comfort- 
ably. Hasslérs will give your Ford the long easy swing, the glide you formerly 
thought attainable only in a car costing $2,000 or more. No matter how rough 
the road, the wonderfully resilient, chrome vanadium coils will stand between you 
and every irritating jolt and jar. & 


Hasslers will continue to keep your Ford comfortable during the lifetime of yourear. 
They are sosimply constructed there is nothing to get out of order. They act by cor - 
pression and are strengthened by use—not weakened and stretched by every bump. 


This comfort will cost you nothing. Hasslers will pay for 
themselves over and over again by cutting tire, gas and up- 
keep costs, and by increasing the resale value of your car. 
10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 

Write today for FREE TRIAL BLANK and we will have a set of Hasslers put on 
your Ford without a cent of expense to you. Try them ten days. en, if you are 
willing to do without them, they will be taken off without dharge. Don't nde 
without Hasslers simply use someone discourages you from trying them. 
Accept this offer and see for yourself. Nearly a million of the ,atented Hasglers 
Bow in use. Write today—NOW. 

ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., 1836 Spruce St., Indianapolis, Ind. 























“What has all this to do with advertising ‘copy’?” 
may ask. 

Simply this: 

Much of the advertising we see today in the magazines and 
newspapers resembles Friend Wife’s cautions. It is largely 
“afterthought.” 

The writer has good intention. He starts out to tell a simple, 
direct story; and he tells it. Then Client, or Some-One-or- 
Other, gets cold feet, and says: 

“You've forgotten to say anything about ‘sold by the better 
class of undertakers in over 150 cities.’” 

““You’ve just got to display the price: ‘10 cents everywhere; 
12 cents west of the Rockies.’ Better set it in large gothic caps, 
so they'll see it.” 

““Make some mention of our liberal terms: 
payment; easy instalments.’” 

“By all means don’t leave out the picture of the products, 
the bird’s-eyes of the five factories, and the portrait of the 
founder of the house.” 

So scraps of information and illustration and what-not are 
tagged to the tail of the procession as ‘“‘riders.”” A friendly 


you 


‘Small down 


proofreader stated the case neatly t’other day: ‘‘Why, these 
advertisements are practically all ‘stock matter.’ 
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Granted that there are certain facts about a product which 
must be made known. But why present them in dull, change- 
less “stock paragraphs,” spotted ugly upon the page? Isn’t 
that the lazy man’s way? Why not tell them interestingly, 
and in their logical place in the main copy? 

What makes for interest in advertising, anyway? Simply 
an interesting sales-tale, set readably. Overdisplay and pro- 
fusion of bold-face hurts rather than helps. 

You pick up a book. It is interesting. You burn the 
midnight oil to finish it — and there wasn’t a line of bold type 
on its pages. 

Or your newspaper, for example. You glance over its 
shouting leaders and wade into the main news-story of the day. 
When you have finished the columns of six-point and eight- 
point the facts stick — and stick long after the headings have 
been forgotten. 

Again: The speeches that have left their print upon man’s 
mind throughout the years. Have they been long, complicated 
or involved? Edward Everett spoke for some two hours, they 
say, at Gettysburg. Do you know what he said? Lincoln 
spoke about ten minutes. 

There are many advertising men who know and realize the 
truth of these facts, and they preach that gospel among them- 
selves. But when it comes to practicing—why, they get stage- 
fright. 

Simplicity! Directness! Let’s put more of these virtues 
into our advertising. 

Advertising has made great strides ahead the past few years. 
Results are surer, because the groundwork is more carefully 
laid out. 

But in our attention to merchandising plans, trade research, 
coérdinating of advertising, sales efforts, etc., have we not 
been apt to neglect that which, after all, is the only part of our 
campaigns the public ever sees — the finished advertisement 
itself? 

A “‘little journey” through the pages of any of our leading 
publications will show you what I mean. But to save you time 
and spare you trouble I’ve clipped a few samples myself. 

For example, the Anglo-American Flour Mill advertisement. 
Looks as though it might be interesting. In fact, one of its 
head-lines says that I ‘‘should be interested.” Perhaps I should 
if the matter were brought to my attention in more readable 
form. As it is, I can not bring my bespectacled eyes to read. 

Why clutter a page with so many “elements of interest” 
when not one is interesting enough to hold attention? 

Contrast, now, the Mayo example. Here is a rather long 
story, but it’s simply told. No heavy-face captions are needed 
to carry you through. If you are interested in this angle of 
the men’s underwear situation you will read it all. If you’re 
not interested, you'll probably pass it by anyway. So this 
advertiser does not strain for the attention of disinterested 
folk at the risk of killing his friends’ interest. 

Yes, there is some stock matter in the Mayo advertisement: 
A label and a statement that this is ‘“‘ winter underwear for men 
and boys.”’ But these have been handled to prevent their 
interfering with the bigness of the message proper. 

The Hassler message is long enough to demand four times 
the quarter-page space it occupied. Probably conditions 
forbade this expenditure. At the same time, in that small space, 
this very message could have been dressed so that its chances 
of being read would have been increased many fold. It merely 
needs less straining and more thinking to put the message over. 

In this little talk, I’ve only brought out one point: Make 
your appeals simpler and more direct, so that they will be read. 
But please consider, too, the impression value of the simple 
message on that person who runs but doesn’t read. It’s the 
simple advertisement that sticks in mind. 

Let’s have less afterthought in copy. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be 


marked “For Criticism” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
of specimens, unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. 


MitcHeEtt SwHapiro, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania.— The little message to printers is an 
excellent composition, replete with good thoughts. 
With slight modifications of your sketch, it could 
be presented attractively with type or by hand- 
lettering. 

GLappInGc Dry Goops Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island.— The announcement of your Fall 
Opening is indeed clever. The oak leaf, printed 
in autumn colors, and embossed, which appears 
at the top, in combination with the brown stock, 
makes the atmosphere of the piece in keeping 
with the season, and thereby peculiarly appro- 
priate. It is reproduced on this page. 

EvGENE J. Vacco, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
The specimens you have sent us 
as your last contribution until you 
have returned from helping to 
beat the Kaiser are consistently 
good. We find no faults in any 
of the specimens which demand 
correction. 

THE RAMSEY-BuRNS PRINTING 
Company, Pasadena, California.— 
The programs, booklets and leaf- 
lets are pleasing indeed, simple 
yet interesting arrangements of 
readable and pleasing styles of 
type, supplemented with excellent 
presswork, making the work satis- 
factory in every way. 

RatpH S. Trust, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.—Specimens of your 
typography are neat because of 
their simple style of arrangement, 
and, in addition, because of the 
consistent use of a readable and 
beautiful type-face, Caslon Old 
Style. We have no suggestions to 
offer you which would guarantee 
improvement. 

Ben WILEy, Charleston, IIli 
nois.— The letter-head specimens 
are satisfactory in every way; 
though not at all unusual they 
represent simple, plain, dignified, 
neat and intelligent printing. Jn 
your rearrangement you made a 
decided improvement over the 
original heading for the Rural 
Ridge Grain Farm. 

C. J. Wootsey, Poughkeepsie, 
New York.— Both motto-cards 
are nicely gotten up, and we com- 
pliment you on their general excel- 
lence. The selection of colors in 
both instances has been governed 
by good taste. We regret that 
they are printed in such a way 
that a reproduction could not be 
made to show the good features. 

H. Emmett Green, El Dorado, 
Kansas.— We compliment you on 
the general excellence of all the 
specimens in the last package sent 
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pleasure in 
‘displays indicative of this tendency— exclusive ne 
“Millinery, Coats, Suits, Furs and 


© ‘sure 
sons 


m 
sati and e-extend this invitation to 
isfying and so we- this invi pen 


of a folder made of brown cover stock. 


us. By simple arrangements of pleasing and 
readable roman types you secure the ultimate 
in printed effectiveness. No suggestions for the 
improvement of the work occur to us. 

STEWART-SIMMONS Press, Waterloo, Iowa.— 
The miniature four-page paper, Bayonet Points, 
is interesting both as to content and make-up. 
While the pages are only of three nine-pica 
columns, the general style of a metropolitan 
newspaper is followed, and it is therefore made 
quite a novelty. The patriotic blotters, too, are 
interesting and pleasing, typography being 
effective in display and arrangement. 

O. L. Lizutston, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
The specimens sent us, which include printing 





EN sintional need makes it good tnste to avoid the 
extravagant and the frivolous, designers turn for in- 
spiration to the rich and varied beauties of nature. 


inviting your attention to our 


‘ouses, tS, 


ther with full 


and all accessories, 


complements of the correct Silk and Woolen. 
> Fabrics for fall. 


» These will be on advance exhibit during the en- 


tire week o' 
that they answer every question as to the sea- 


tember sixteenth. We feel 


away at once authoritative and most 


This fall announcement of the Gladding Dry Goods Company, Providence, Rhode 
Island, the oldest institution of its kind in America, reflects the general style of the firm’s 
newspaper display, which is consistently set in Cheltenham. The unique face of type 
here used for the signature is employed in like manner in the newspaper advertisements. 
The type-matter of this announcement was printed in deep brown ink on the first page 
The oak leaf at the top was printed in the varie- 


gated shades peculiar to oak leaves in autumn, and when embossed in addition produces 
an effect quite like the real thing, lending to the announcement the right atmosphere. 


Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included in package 
Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. 


for which you wrote the copy, drew the hand- 
lettering and made the layouts, as well as sold 
the work, indicate considerable talent. The 
quality of these specimens is up to the high 
standard of William F. Fell Company printing in 
general, and both you and that company deserve 
praise for the uniformly good results attained in 
their production. 

W. F. Drummonp, Fort Collins, California.— 
Specimens of your jobwork sent us for review 
are satisfactory in almost every way. On the 
cover-design of the menu for Kelley’s Soda 
Service, an improvement would have been 
effected had the word ‘“‘menu” been combined 
with the words, “‘ Kelley’s Soda Service”’ in one 
group, the new combined group 
to be placed slightly lower on the 
page than the upper type-group 
is now placed. 

MILFORD CHRONICLE PUBLISH- 
ING Company, Milford, Delaware. 
— Partners for September is a 
most satisfactory house-organ. 
The cover is unusually clever in 
conception, and the colors em- 
ployed in printing add materially 
to the effect produced. Typog- 
raphy throughout text-pages is 
pleasing and readable. We com- 
pliment you, as well as Frederick 
B. Lewis, advertising manager of 
The L. D. Caulk Company, the 
publishers, on the general excel- 
lence of this publication. It is 
unfortunate that the dentist who 
is pictured on the cover in the 
act of operating has his head in 
such an inconceivable position. 
A broken neck is presumed to be 
sufficient cause for death. 

R. C. Stuart, Ithaca, New 
York.—The specimens of printing 
submitted to us for criticism are 
exceptionally neat and _ pleasing. 
The manner in which you handled 
the oft-quoted item, ‘“‘The Amer- 
ican Soldier’s Message to You,” 
is worthy of praise. The adver- 
tisements for The Cayuga Press, 
which appeared in the Journal 
once a week for four consecutive 
weeks, are effectively written, and 
should exert a strong appeal. 
The typographic handling carries 
out the spirit of the copy to a 
remarkable extent, and emphasis 
of both display lines and text, 
with intelligent manipulation of 
white space, makes the whole 
effect striking and inviting. 

A. H. RicHarpson, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania.— The Coupler, internal 
house-organ of the General Elec- 
tric Company, is an especially 
interesting publication from the 
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first impression it creates. How- 
ever, the placing of the label 
between the heading and the 
matter which follows, the heading 
being set alongside three lines of 
text, as an initial would be placed, 
with the label between, is bad, 
inasmuch as the heading and the 
matter which follows are closely 
connected, and the continuity of 
thought is broken by the wide 
separation. The colors used in 
printing are satisfactory, and add 
to the striking first impression 
which the blotter creates. 

CREAMERY PATRON PRINTING 
Company, St. Mary’s, Ohio.— 
The several specimens of your 
work sent us are of good quality, 
composition being in an interest- 
ing style, which, though decorative 
beyond all present-day standards, 
nevertheless lends a quality of 
distinction. The firm’s letter-head 
is especially striking and effective, 
as well as pleasing, because of good 
taste exercised in the selection of 
colors. The yellow-orange is too 
weak a color for printing the small 
italic line in the business-card. A 
strong red should have _ been 
employed to give the design as a 
whole better balance of tone and 
to make reading of the line easy 
under all conditions. Typography 
of the card is excellent. 

ArtHUR D. Emory, Montreal, 
Quebec.— Sunshine Magazine is a 
handsome publication, a refresh- 
ing exception among papers pub- 
lished by insurance companies, 
most of which are cheaply and 


Design for first page of announcement-folder of a San consequently poorly gotten up. 
Francisco artist. The outline rules here used do not, as usual, | The covers of both issues sent us first, the dotted rules here indicating a blind-stamped panel of 


Tike eae: ee eS 
yhich was a lig , a white margin extending sess colors : 

: a ; ; orocess colors thereon being u 
beyond to a width of approximately three-fourths of an inch I » Poi 
all around. The third page is reproduced at the right. 


news standpoint, though typographically it is 
subject to improvement in a number of ways. 
There is an effect of crowding in places, while 
large open spaces around the illustrations cause 
the pages to be unpleasing because of the lack of 
uniformity. Considering the purpose for which 
it is intended —and that it adequately fulfils that 
purpose no one would question—the Coupler need 
not be perfect typographically; but a reasonably 
good appearance is desirable on the cheapest of 
work where beauty is not essential. 

POCATELLO PRINTING CoMPANY, 
Pocatello, Idaho.— The samples 
of your work sent us are all of a 
high order of excellence. Display 
is especially good, and your ability 
to combine strength of display 
with neatness of arrangement, and 
also dignity, is commendable. No 
faults occur to us, in our exami- 
nation of the numerous specimens, 
which demand correction. The 
combination of condensed text 
characters and extended _ block 
letters should be avoided, as these 
two styles of type do not har- 
monize, and the result of such 
use is bound to be more or less 
displeasing. Your own advertising 
blotters are excellent, about the 
best work in the entire collection. 

Ear L. CHAPPELL, San Diego, 
California.— The general appear- 
ance, display and arrangement of 
the blotter exploiting the union 


label are satisfactory, the design extending to within two picas of the edge of the card on all four sides. A most dignified 
being especially effective in the and pleasing effect is created by the original, which was printed on kid-finished bristol. 


to the standard of the best of our 
modern magazines which are sold over the 
news-stands, where a striking, beautiful 
cover is absolutely essential if the publication is 
to sell. Typography and presswork, as well as 
the general format, are of a high degree of excel- 
lence, and the printer, no less than the manager, 
deserves commendation for the results obtained 
in this excellent paper. 

Corona TYPEWRITER Company, Croton, New 
York.— The advertising department of your 
organization is manifestly wide-awake, as the 
several advertising forms sent us show cleverness 
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Business-card of a San Francisco artist. The design was printed in a sunken panel, 
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Third page of folder of which the design opposite was the 


fine lines. There was a margin outside this panel of the same 
width as that outside the tinted panel on the first page. 


of idea, copy and manner of presentation. Your 
printing department has supplemented the 
excellence of what was given them for presenta- 
tion by good design, typography, and careful 
presswork, and the product will hold its own in 
any company. No one item calis for special 
mention owing to the general excellence of all 
specimens, although this writer especially admires 
the cover for the “Airdry” booklet, mainly 
because of its striking appearance and interesting 
character, feeling that it would practically compel 
attention to the inside. The Corona house-organ 

is interesting as to appearance and 


-------------------------------------------------------------- content, while typography, make- 


up and presswork are excellent. 
The Slip-Sheet is the name of a 
little four-page paper “edited by 
and for all the associates of 
William Edwin Rudge, New York 
city’”’ and is an “‘honest-to-good- 
ness” house-organ, as it circulates 
only among the employees of the 
concern and a few outside friends 
like THE INLAND PRINTER. It is 
always interesting in text and 
typographical dress, and, while 
we have often enjoyed it, we 
are quite certain we have never 
made public acknowledgment of 
the fact. The September issue is 
the last we have received, and it 
is largely given over to boosts for 
the Fourth Liberty Loan and 
slams at the Kaiser. Outside the 
title at the top, the first page is 
-= given over to a reproduction in 
colors of Christy’s striking poster, 
“Clear the Way,” which excited 
much admiration on the bill-boards 
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and in the store windows dur- 
ing the recent campaign for 
sale of Liberty Bonds. 

J. W. Sort, Ottawa, 
Ontario.— The specimens of 
work of The Mortimer Com- 
pany are beautiful in appear- 
ance and effective from an 
advertising standpoint. The 
idea of printing a picture of 
Rodin’s “‘ Thinker” in a weak 
tint over the letter-head and 
package-label is a good one. 
Being faint, the picture does 
not interfere with reading the 
typewritten matter, and, being 
large, it is impressive. The 
package-label is reproduced to 
give our readers a better con- 
ception of the idea. The 
booklet giving the itinerary 
of the visit to Canada of 
Prince Arthur of Connaught 
is handsome, the selection of 
paper and typography sug- 
gesting quality and dignity to 
a high degree. 

LAWRENCE A. WESTON, 
Detroit, Minnesota.— The at- 
home announcement for Mr. 
and Mrs. Kenneth Hance is 
quite out of the ordinary, a 
distinct variation from the 
conventional form employed } 
for the purpose. The an- | 

| 


ocoimersste sor, 
j 





nouncement proper is printed 
in the center one-half of a 
long strip, about 10 by 3% 
inches, while on either end 
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el ND Neel Noaed NIN ES Ned Neel 


ODOC OO J 


HE gilt of France 


A monument superb 





portraits of husband and wife 5 
are printed from _ outlined | 
half-tones, each on spaces 
one-fourth the length of the 
strips. These ends on which 

the pictures are printed are 
folded to the center, the two 
folded sections covering the announcement 
proper. As the husband is with the colors, the 
United States flag is appropriately printed in 
red and blue above the type-matter of the center 
section. Such an idea, it seems, might prove 
valuable to other printers when some of their 
customers, under like circumstances, want to get 
away from the ordinary style. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER has just received the 
1918 edition of Our Work, an annual publica- 
tion made up of the typographic work of students 
attending the printing classes at the Working 
Men’s College, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. There are some exception- 
ally pleasing designs in the book, 
most of them being simply and 
effectively arranged, properly dis- 
played and nicely whited out. 
Some, however, are more nearly 
representative of the work of 
twenty years or more ago than of 
the present time, in that too much 
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Stands splendid inthe sea; set 


That marks our liberty. 
While on the fair French soil, 
With faces toward the Hun, 
Our boys, for France's liberty 
Will fight till it is won. | 


or France? Aye, France, 
But more they will set free; 
They're fighting for a world 


ace and liberty. 


oe H. Stalker 


made by the Eclipse Electro- 
type & Engraving Company, 
of the same city. The print- 
\ ing was done by the A. S. 
Gilman Company, Cleveland. 

GeorGE A. Nasser, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania.— Of the 
two arrangements of the bill- 
head for Edwin G. Mann, the 
only difference between which 
is that in one the name is 
in Copperplate Gothic, 
while in the other the line is 
set in italic capitals of the 
style of type used for the 
remainder of the design, we 
prefer the latter. The Cop- 
perplate Gothic, a block letter, 
all lines of which are uniform, 
does not harmonize with the 
style used for the remainder 
of the design, a letter made 
up of contrasting light and 
heavy elements. On the one 
of our choice, as well as the 
other, all the lines are letter- 
spaced to such a degree that a 

very bad effect is produced. 

The extra wide letter-spacing 
weakens the design as a whole, 
and, to a certain extent, it 
causes the matter to be some- 
what illegible. The color of 
ink used in printing is quite 
pleasing, being in perfect har- 
mony with the color of the 
stock, a light green tint. 

The Bamberg Herald, Bam- 
berg, South Carolina.— The 
letter-head for Arthur Fields 
is quite an interesting depar- 











Design appearing above calendars for last three months of 1918, drawn by Frank H. Aldrich, 
designer and engrosser, Toledo, Ohio, who has long advertised his 


services with monthly calendars of this nature. 


anything, an improvement over previous issues. 
The character of the fashion illustrations differs 
widely from that usually employed for illustrating 
men’s clothing, being simple line-drawings show- 
ing shape and style of cut of garments only. 
There is no shading whatever, no attempt being 
made to indicate the texture of the materials 
used. The cover and all drawings for the inside 
pages were drawn by Caryl H. Slocum, of Cleve- 
land. The cover-plates (six colors) were prepared 
by the Art Engraving and Colortype Company, 
also of Cleveland, while the fashion-plates were 
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ture from the conventional 
style of letter-headings. For 
the benefit of our readers, we 
will state that the matter was 
set in type, and, from a proof, 
an engraver made a reverse etching in the form 
of a band about two inches wide extending across 
the top of the sheet. About eight points from 
top and bottom edges of this reverse plate, a fine 
finishing line was tooled in, which adds materially 
to the appearance of the design. The color used 
for printing, a bright yellow-orange, is too flashy 
altogether. The letter-head would have been 
equally effective, or more so, and the appear- 
ance more pleasing, had a brown or buff been 
used for printing. The Wanner Machinery Com- 
pany, Chicago, has a letter-head designed along 
similar lines, that company’s 
heading being printed on a light 
gray stock with medium gray ink. 

The Gordon Journal, Gordon, 
Nebraska.— The various business- 
cards produced by you for local 
firms for distribution during the 
Fourth Liberty Loan campaign 
are interesting in their style of 
typography and manner of print- 








attention was paid to the building 
up of rule and ornamental features, 
which handicap the prominence 


To. 


ing. This is the first instance we 
have learned of where a distinct 
line of business in job-printing 





and appearance of type-matter 
appearing in conjunction. The 


was developed through offering 
business men vehicles for adver- 





interesting cover-design is quite 
pleasing, being hand-lettered and 
designed by A. M. Roe, a student 


tising the sale of Liberty Bonds. 
We presume the quantity of each 
order was small, or that the 





of the design class, while the plates 
for printing the cover in five colors 
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were made by students of the 
process engraving class. 

THE STYLE-BOOKS issued by 
The English Woolen Mills Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, are invari- 
ably models of the printing art. 
The latest copy, that for the fall 
and winter of 1918-1910, is, if 
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Package-label of the progressive Canadian printers who won the famous Acorn 
trophy for doing the best direct advertising during the past year. 
statue, ‘The Thinker,” was printed in a weak blue-green tint, the type-matter in black, 
although in the original the illustration was more prominent than in our reproduction. 
The same idea is carried out in the letter-heads used by this house. 


ht ER SE 


The picture of Rodin’s 


business-cards were given out 
more frequently than is usually 
the case. While, as stated above, 
the typography of most of the 
cards is interesting and neat, in 
some there is an effect of conges- 
tion caused by the use of larger 
sizes of type than were necessary 
or desirable. The colors are well 
chosen for the most part, in fact 
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we see no serious violations of 
those principles underlying color 
harmony such as we have found 
quite frequently in samples of your 
work sent us in the past. 

Hype BrotHeErs are progressive 
printers at Marietta, Ohio, who 
are continually producing good 
printing, especially in their line 
of work, which is, to a large extent, 
creative advertising service for 
laundries. Their latest contribu- 
tion to this department, which 
should prove interesting and sug- 
gestive to printers everywhere, is 
what they choose to call a paper- 
saving postal, used as advance 
cards for salesmen of the Marietta 
Paint & Color Company. Details 
concerning these cards are best 
described in a letter from Hyde 
Brothers, from which we quote as 
follows: “‘These cards are the 
original idea of John H. Rennard, 
advertising manager for the above- 
named concern, and one that we 
think worth while calling attention 
to. While the cards are designed 
primarily as a novelty to get 
attention by their unusual size 
(which is excused by the idea of 
making them this small to ‘Save 
Paper and Help Uncle Sam’), 
yet, by their use, the Marietta 
Paint & Color Company will do 
more than save paper. This con- 
cern has been announcing their 
salesmen’s intended visits by the 
use of a multigraphed letter, 
filled in and mailed in an envelope 
under three-cent postage. These 
cards will go for one cent, and will 
not only save two cents postage, 
but will save the cost of the fill-in 
of the letter and the cost of the 
envelope also; so there is even 


more direct paper saving than is first evident.’”’ up to a certain point. Legibility may be weak- 
The cards are 4 by 234 inches in size, printed on __ ened by the use of overlarge types, as it can be to have considerable value. 


both sides as reproduced on this page. 


Joun HartensTINE, Norristown, Pennsyl- happy medium is our choice, and, while we would 


vania.— All the specimens are of an excep- 
tionally good quality. You seem to realize 
the advantages of adhering to simple forms 
of arrangement, and this fact, together 
with the pleasing and readable styles of 
type employed, is responsible for much of 
the attractiveness of the various specimens. 
Effects in type display, which are con- 
sistent and productive of good results, come 
as a rule from avoiding and not from attempt- 
ing the execution of difficult and time- 
consuming problems. It is by attention 
to little things and not by striving for 
big things that one can accomplish that 
which is truly worth while. The three 
arrangements for the Reo dealer are both 
pleasing and interesting. Our preference 
is for the one without border, in which 
the word “Reo” is set in large capital 
letters. This one, especially, has an unusual 
and striking appearance, and should prove 
more valuable from an advertising standpoint 
than either of the other two. The border on 
one of the others, while not strong in tone, 
is quite large in area, and, as a consequence, 
has a tendency to overshadow the type- 
matter. Prominent borders may serve.a pur- 
pose around advertisements on the page of a 
newspaper but hardly on a business-card. 
Tue Metton Printinc Company, Dallas 
Texas.— The specimens lately sent us are 
in general quite effective. Your statement, 
“T used often to sacrifice legibility and 
utility for art, but I found in my old 
age that the average customer likes large 
type if properly handled,” is correct only 
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HAS MOVED AND THIS IS THE ANNOUNCEMENT 


announces the removal 

of THe Stupio Press 

from the second floor 

of the Holliday build- 

ing to a modest little 
j cottage near the corner 
of Vermont and Pennsylvania streets [114 
East Vermont to be exact} almost within the 
shadows of University Park. Here,somewhat 
removed from the clatter and din of the busy 
city streets, yet within practically three min- 
utes walk of any down-town door, he believes 
he will find inspiration and means for better 
workthan he has done in the past;whichwork 
concerns itself with the creation of character- 
ful printing. 2e Only the location has been 
changed. The telephone number [ Automatic 
21-974} and the readiness to serve you re- 
main as formerly. 


bi 
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craftsmanship, as indeed the designer, Edwin Grabhorn, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, is a craftsman-printer. 
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ee see ee ee ee Tae ee Pe not say that you use too large 


1 sizes as a rule, we will state that 
the letter-head on the back of 
which you made the above quoted 
comment, that for the Lufkin 
Realty Company, would have 
been much better had every line, 
save perhaps the smallest, been 
set one size smaller. In the case 
of a heading like that for the 
Southwestern Paper Company, 
our suggestion would not hold 
good; for, in that instance, the 
large sizes were quite necessary 
to carry out the scheme of design. 
However, we wish all our readers 
and contributors produced the 
same quality of work that you do. 

“MakinG Type TALK,” or 
other words to the same effect, 
have been used as a title for books 
and booklets of advertising typog- 
raphy so many times that it has 
become almost a chestnut. The 
latest volume of this series has 
just been received from Mel- 
bourne, Australia, it being the 
product of Frank H. Lee, an 
instructor of printing in the Work- 
ing Men’s College at that place. 
Outside the text of the intro- 
ductory page, the booklet is made 
up of a collection of displayed 
advertisements, all of which are 
very good as to display and general 
appearance, although a few are a 
trifle ‘‘fussy,” dressed up as they 
are with rather too decorative 
borders. Below the advertise- 
ments, in every instance, Mr. Lee 
makes comment on the suggestive 
features of the various treatments, 


The old-time character of design and typography embodied in this folder page suggests —_ paying particular attention to the 


matter of proper atmosphere. 
Atmosphere, however, is not the 
prime consideration in advertising 


typography — although, of course, it is admitted 


The prime con- 


by the employment of too small sizes. The _ siderations are display effectiveness and legibility, 





PAPER SAVING 
POSTAL FROM 
MARIETTA, OHIO 

















(Save paper and Help Unele Sam) 


Our MR. BEN ROBERTSON, JR. 

will Visit You shortly to inquire into Your 
finishing room needs and tell you about 
“Marietta” products and “Marietta” 
service. 





Marietta, Ohio 








Two sides of paper-saving salesman’s advance notice pro- 
duced by Hyde Brothers’ Printery, Marietta, Ohio. For 
further details concerning this idea, read item concerning that 
company which appears on this page. 


and to subordinate these to atmosphere or to 


appropriateness is a mistake. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Lee’s advertisements score high in 
respect to effectiveness and legibility, and 
for that reason the title given the booklet 
can hardly be considered far-fetched. 
Conway Printinc Company, Conway, 
Arkansas.— Your best work is on the letter- 
head designs, which constitute a large portion 
of your contribution to this department. 
These are simple in arrangement, well 
displayed and nicely arranged; they require 
no correction, in so far as serious faults are 
concerned. Do not letter-space text type. 
The black tone of this style of letter, and 
its compact design, make it necessary to 
space it closely in order that the character- 
istics of the type will be indicated in the 
mass. It is only by so handling the old 
Gothic letter forms that their character and 
beauty may be retained in printing. Why 
underscore lines that are already prominent? 
Another thing, do not crowd type. One 
example of poor work in this respect is the 
title-page for the program of the Pioneer 
Workers of the Arkansas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, set throughout in text type. 
This page is very illegible, not only because 
of the crowding, but also because of the 
illegibility of the type itself. Inasmuch as 
text letters are of complicated form and 
quite difficult to read, their use should 
be restricted to the larger sizes for display 
lines, matter which must of necessity be 
set in small type being set in roman. Press- 
work on all the specimens could be improved, 
mainly by more careful make-ready and 
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more impression; and a better grade _ i 
of ink on the bond-paper work would | 
result in an improved product. 

Tue Easton Press, Ottawa, 
Ontario.— Letter-head, business-card 
and blotter are all pleasing, dignified 
and effective from typographical and 
advertising standpoints alike. All 
are representative of the class of work 
we have long advocated as being the 
best. The business-card is reproduced 
on this page. 

Wituiam F. BurMESTER, Junior, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— Students 
under your direction at the Ralston 
School are doing exceptionally good 
work. As a general rule, spacing 
between words is correct, and proper 
spacing is something which, above 
almost everything else, ought to be; 
impressed upon youthful printers. 
Unfortunately, however, that feature 
is only occasionally apparent in the | 
work coming from school print-shops. i 
The text type of the card, ‘“‘The 
American’s Creed,” is spaced entirely 
too widely. The character of this 
style of type, indicated by its compact 
black quality, makes it necessary to 
space it closely for the best effect in 
mass. Wide spacing between words, 
letters and lines should be avoided. 
Spacing on this item, the most par- | 
ticular of all, is the poorest of any | 
sent us in your last package. Of the | 
three printings of the letter-head for 
the school, all set in Bodoni, we prefer 
the one printed in brown only. We 
do not consider that the orange used 
for printing the ornament in one of 
the others, the remainder of which is 
also printed in brown, adds anything 
to the general effect, and the two 
colors are not pleasing in combination. 
The one printed in blue only is also 
good, although the effect is a little 
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the Citizens First National Bank of 
that city. The cover is of double- 
thick Sunburst, at the point of balance 
on the front of which the front eleva- 
tion of the bank’s building is printed 
in white and then deeply embossed. 
Tied with a white cord, the effect 
produced by the booklet is that of 
quality, if anything could be. The 
inside pages are devoted to historical 
matter concerning the bank, an 
exploitation of the institution’s aims 
and policies, and an outline of the 
services it is in a position to furnish 
business men and individuals of the 
community. The inside pages are 
printed on heavy-weight enameled 
stock, and are liberally illustrated 
with half-tones showing views of the 
bank, inside as well as outside, and 
portraits of the men who direct and 
officer the institution. These half- 
tones, as well as the text-matter, are 
faultlessly printed. The typography 
is in a most readable old-style roman, 
and, around the text throughout the 
book, a line border with decorative 
corners is printed in a rich blue, 
matching the color of the cover, 
which extends over the text-pages, 
making a match necessary. In the 
center along the top of this border 
the bank’s trade-mark is set in with 
the rule and printed in the blue. The 
size of the page is 634 by 934 inches. 
The designer of this notable piece of 
work is B. C. Frisbie, while the press- 
work was done by George Hachet. 
Both may feel that their efforts are 
worthy of the highest praise. Inci- 
dentally, the booklet came to us, as 
mailed or given all recipients, in an 
envelope of the same stock as was 
used for the cover. 

THE FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY, 
Rochester, New York.— Most of the 


harsh as compared with the brown. _ Interesting cover-design of type-faces in equipment of the R. M. Rigby Printing — specimens are very good indeed; in 


Understand, our opinion is governed 
largely by personal taste, as that is the 
only way a preference can be arrived 


Company, Kansas City, Missouri. Original was printed in 


brown and black on buff-colored stock. 


fact, we find faults requiring correction 
in but one item. We refer to the 
program for the Monroe County Civil 


at between the two which are printed in one color. from The Herald Publishing Company, Albany, War Veterans’ Association, on the first page of 
THe Morris REIss Press, New York city Georgia. The specimen is a brochure-booklet for which spacing is very poor indeed. As an example 


The small patriotic poster issued as your 
contribution to the campaign for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan, is a most interesting and novel 
feature. For the benefit of our readers, we 
will state that it is designed to suggest the 
honor flag given purchasers of bonds, with 
the four blue stripes inside a red outline, or 
border. The stripes in blue and the border 
in red were printed from thirty-six point rule, 
or from cut-out blocks. On the left side of 
the four blue stripes, which run vertically 
inside the red border of the flag, the words 
‘““Change of Address”’ appear above a tipped- 
on portrait of General Pershing. On the right 
side of the blue stripes, in a space consider- 
ably larger than that on the left side, which 
is contrary to a true representation of the 
honor flag, two personal cards for General 
Pershing are printed, the one in the upper 
left-hand corner of the space bearing the 
address ‘‘Somewhere in France,” while the 
other, appearing in the lower right-hand 
corner, bears the address, ‘‘Somewhere in 
Germany.” Between these two cards the 
following words are printed: ‘“ Buy a Liberty 
Bond. Make that six billion six times six and 
J. J. P. will change his address.” It is 
assuredly a most pleasing piece in the original, 
and we regret that we can not present our 
readers with a satisfactory reproduction of it. 
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Presented by R. M. Easton 
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Superior 
Monotype 
Linotype 


Tupesetting Company 
732 Federal - Chicago 


to indicate the fault, refer to the line “Civil 
War Veterans” and note how wide the space 
is between words in relation to the space 
between lines at that point. The effect, when 
space between words is so much greater than 
space between lines, is that the unity of the 
line is often lost, though not exactly so here, 
as the size of type is so large it will carry, even 
though spacing is poor. One very good rule 
in spacing is to have the optical space between 
lines equal to the optical space between words. 
If there is any variation, and it is often 
necessary, the space between lines should be 
greater, never less than the space between 
words. The illustration is too low, overbalanc- 
ing the page at the bottom. The type-group 
at the top could easily have been placed higher 
on the page, thus allowing for a higher position 
of the illustration, which should also be closer 
to the group above it than to the group below 
it. The space between the top line and the 
main group, which appears immediately 
below it, is too great, especially since the 
connection between those lines is very close. 
The space wasted there could have been taken 
up, allowing for a higher position of the illus- 
tration as suggested. On the inside pages 
you will note that, optically if not mathe- 
matically, the top margins are greater than 
the bottom margins. The reverse should be 





S s which w : a a , true on account of an illusion which causes 
h nee on — booklets which we Two entirely different styles of business-card treatment, gy et ak ceaien att: due A 
ave had the pleasure of examining in many the one above depending for effectiveness upon its dignity and things in the exact center of a page from 
months, and assuredly the best specimen beauty while the lower one makes its bid for attention in the | top to bottom to appear below the center, 
received during the past month, has come unusual and striking character of its design. and, consequently, out of balance. 
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HE INLAND PRINTER is proud of the success of the 
various public agencies in the conduct of the war. Con- 
spicuous among the successes attending our national efforts 

has been the work of the advertising writers, designers, artists, 
engravers and printers who are responsible for the publicity by the 
influence of which bond issues have been floated, funds secured for 
the various relief organizations and men have been secured to build 
ships. Whether posters or newspaper advertisements, the publicity 
mediums are an incentive to continued excellence in printed adver- 
tising after the war. 

The six illustrations shown on this page are from full-page news- 
paper advertisements prepared for the local Liberty Loan Committee 
by Gatchel & Manning, Engravers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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BY FRANK L. MARTIN. 


This department will be devoted to the review and constructive criticism of printers’ advertising. Specimens submitted for this department will be reviewed 
from the standpoint of advertising rather than typography, from which standpoint printing is discussed elsewhere in this journal. 


Triumph Printing Company. 
What are the advantages of a printing-plant that has ade- 
quate equipment and is so constructed and arranged that it 


me, of winning orders from men of keen business sense. The 
Triumph company has hit upon an effective and wise plan of 
advertising that will bring the character of printing business 


affords a convenient, comfortable place for the workmen? The that it wants and which it pays to have. The booklet is one 


answer is easy. It doesn’t 
require a printer to answer 
it. Any good business man, 
whether he is familiar with 
the details of a printing- 
shop or not, knows that 
such advantages result in 
the production of printing 
of a better quality in less 
time and at a smaller cost. 

So the Triumph Printing 
Company, of Kansas City, 


plant, is exploiting that fact 
in a small illustrated book- 
let it is sending out. Repro- 
ductions of photographs of 
each of the departments of 
the plant, like those shown 
here (Fig. 1), convey for- 
cibly to the prospective 
customer the character of 
the plant and, incidentally, 
suggest the grade of work 
that one can expect to come 
from such an establishment. 
One of the most convincing points that 
the company makes, aside from the 
illustrations themselves, is the argument 
that such a printing-plant will never be 
handicapped with disgruntled help, nor 
will it be constantly short of employees. 
This sort of a plant, it is maintained 
quite truthfully, is “like an earthly 
paradise to the printet who thinks of 
printing as an art —the printer who is 
not content to stop with the mere 
thought, but works with his head as well 
as with his hands.” Not only that, but 
such a shop will always be manned by 
experienced printers, skillful men who 
are satisfied with the conditions under 
which they work. 

Telling your prospective patrons 
about your plant, how it is equipped and 
why it can turn out the right sort of 
printed material, is good advertising. 
There are few better ways, it seems to 


x . ; = GLANCE at the above is 
Missouri, with a modern Ai 


—the printer who is not content 
to stop with Age mere thought, 
but works with his head as well 


lt came— 
It sawed— 
Lt conquered— 








happy for master craftsmen. 


Convenience, efficiency and util- 
ity—these are the three key-stones 
of our shop equipment. The eye 
of the intelligent printer sees 
beauty pictured here. The ap- 
peal to the user of food printing, 
is this superior production and 


better satisfaction. 


Triumphed over 
1001 mechanical 
diffculties, and 
Rives us 1001 
advantages. 


F1G.1. 


From the booklet of the Triumph Printing Company, Kansas City, Missouri. 


The Waste Line 


Made from 
A Scrap of Paper 
by the 
Byrd Printing Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 





accessory and convenience that 
$0 so far toward making, life 


that all other printing-firms 
should examine, for, with 
variations, it could be used 
to good advantage by plants 
everywhere, providing they 
are built and equipped 
they should be. 


“The Waste Line.” 


\ clever, opportune and 
effective booklet is that of 
The Byrd Printing Com- 


as with his hands. No “labor 


like view of an esrthly famine” here—always a waiting pany, of Atlanta, Georgia. 
paradise to the printer list. ‘Reason why’’—~here, is Th by f inches ji 
who thinks of printing asan art found every modern type family, Three IV four inches 1n 


size, it is printed on scrap 
material, so the company 
says, and its message is on 
the use of scraps for adver- 
tising literature since the 
Government has requested 
a curtailment in the use of 
paper. It gives this advice, 
a paragraph, illustrated by 
an apt thumb-nail illustra- 
tion, to the page: 

‘‘Looking through the 
paper situation, the War Industries 
Board, located at headquarters, orders 
the curtailment of paper use wherever 
possible. 

‘Which brings us to the ‘Waste Line,’ 
or the line of waste ordinarily found in 
the averag n called 
scraps. 

“This is composed of odd shapes, 
sizes and weights — thick, thin, medium 
and stout. Our resourcefulness will help 
you in its efficient use. 

“Scraps are not popular in European 
circles. Weare glad to announce that we 
did not start this one, but we are in 
strong at the finish. 

“Let us suggest your unrestricted 
use of ‘The Waste Line’ when planning 
your publicity. You will find it most 
economical and helpful. 

“Tt will not only keep your goods 
moving and enable you to swap them 
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for the coin of the realm, 
but it will also enable us to 
obey orders.” 

The booklet is placed 
within a half-sheet of letter- 
paper, folded — also a scrap 
piece — and sent out in an 
envelope first-class. All due 
credit should be given to 
the Byrd company for an 
original and novel piece of 
advertising. The cover-page 
design is reproduced on the 
preceding page (Fig. 2). 


How the War Will Affect 
the Printing-Trade. 


“If more men 
about direct advertising 
there would be more of it 
used — and, no doubt, it is 
used more than many men 
suspect, because it is one 
kind of advertising that can 
be used without your com- 
petitor knowing all about it. 

“Tf you would keep a 
record of how many things 
you bought in a month, and 
then note how many of these 
things were sold by general 
advertising and how many 
by direct advertising, you 
would become a direct ad- 
vertising enthusiast.” 

What the Niagara Print- 
ing Company, of Niagara 
Falls, New York, says in the 
foregoing statement on the value of direct advertising, in its 
October issue of the Niagariana, is undoubtedly true. More- 
over, there has never been an era in the history of advertising 
when direct-by-mail advertising has come into its own to such 
an extent as it has within the last two or three years. This has 
been due to conditions brought about by the war. The loss 
of business man-power has had to be made good by some other 
agency and that agency has been direct advertising. The 
printing-firms over the country were quick to advocate its 
use, with the result that hundreds of firms that had always 
depended upon salesmen and general advertising and that had 
never accepted an opportunity to try out the direct method, 
have employed it recently with good results. An emergency 
existed, and to meet that emergency business firms the country 
over were forced to adopt a 
new means—a policy new 
at least to many of them. 
They have obtained the re- 
sults that the adherents of 
direct advertising knew they ; 
would. The result will be | TT 
that the printed advertising 3 
literature which goes direct lf}; 
from the manufacturer to 
the retailer and the con- 
sumer will become a_per- 
manent force in a much 





Get that--NOW. 


much difficulty about most other things. 


after your road men are in Khaki. 


advertising man, let us help you. 


larger field than ever before. 
Just now, since the end of 
the war apparently is in 
sight as this is written, it 
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— are not exempt from the draft. 
knew things, you'll have to find some way to sell them. 


Factory buildings and farms are not too hard to sell by mail, so there can’t be 


Better lay out a campaign for the kind of advertising that will sell your goods 


Apologies to *Warde’s Wor'a” 


In your selling, pictures must now take the place of samples. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


FIG. 3. 


} GET OUR PRICES 
i anes Printing en Oat 


Printers and Lithographers 
Jackson, Tenn. 


An attractively printed small-sized blotter issued by the Long-Johnson Printing 
Company, Jackson, Tennessee. The original, printed in orange 
and black, produced a most striking effect. 
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' seems to me that it would 
| be well for all of the printers 
‘to fall in line and prepare 
| accordingly for the impor- 
' tant part that they are 
| destined to play in the 
i struggle for business that 
| this country is to enter in 
' the period to come. 

Too much credit can not 
' be given to the publications 
| of the printing-trade which 
have been quite effectively 
and successfully hammering 
away on this question of the 
use of direct-advertising ever 
' since the United States en- 
' tered the great world war. 

They saw their opportunity 

for helping the printing- 

trade and business generally, 
and the campaign concen- 
trated on the subject was 
‘ one that merits commenda- 
tion. It was not erratic, 
but, on the other hand, 
was most sanely conducted. 
There was no attempt to 
convey the idea that general 
advertising and the use of 
salesmen ought to be aban- 
doned altogether, and that 
direct advertising should be 
utilized exclusively. Rather, 
the entire campaign was one 
which consisted of the reason- 
able argument that one form 
of advertising supplemented 
the other and that the direct form was the logical one to use 
to make good the depleted forces of sales departments. 

Since this country entered the war we have reproduced and 
commented on specimens of printers’ publicity dealing with 
this subject of direct advertising. Among others which come 
to us this month is a folder post-card sent out by the Bush- 
Krebs Company, Louisville, Kentucky, in October (Fig. 3). 
Here is its argument in part: 

‘“‘Salesmen are not exempt from the draft. If you keep 
enough help to make things, you’ll have to find some way to 
sell them. Machinery will take the place of productive labor 
in many lines, but advertising is the only thing that will fill 
the place that the salesmen leave vacant. Factory 
buildings are not hard to sell by mail, so there can’t be much 
difficulty about most other 
things. Better lay out a 
campaign for the kind of 
advertising that will sell 
your goods after your road 
men are in khaki. In your 
selling, pictures must take 
the place of samples. If 
vou have no advertising 
man, let us help you.” 

Another piece of adver- 
tising literature along the 
same line is the circular 


If you keep enough help to make 
Machinery will take the 
place of productive labor in many lines, but advertising is the only thing that will fill 
the space that the salesman leaves vacant. 


If you have no 


sa — letter sent out by the Long- 


Johnson Printing Company, 
Jackson, Tennessee. Under 
the heading: ‘“‘ What will the 








new draft do to your business?” the writer for the Long- 
Johnson Company asserts: 

“One thing is certain: It will cause a reduction of your 
force and a readjustment of your organization. The younger 
men will go to war or into other lines of work. Salesmen will 
be called in and your way of getting business will be radically 
changed. Business must be kept going. Goods must be pro- 
duced and goods must be sold, but not by the extravagant 
methods common before the war. . . . . The samples 
must now be printed. Printing with a punch. Printing in 
colors. Printing that looks as good as your goods, maintaining 
the prestige of your house. Printing that explains and educates. 
Printing that awakens desire.” 

So runs a well-directed campaign on the part of printing- 
concerns that is not only 
having an immediate effect 
but will also have a lasting 


° 


The Art Press. 


More and more as one 
peruses the publicity-matter 
of printers the change in its 
} character as a whole becomes 
noticeable. Printers are now 
devoting themselves to the 
task of creating business for 
themselves rather than try- 
ing to get the normal run of 
printing business that is 
already in the market. In 
doing this, one and all have 
become the exponents of in- 
creased advertising, preach- 
ing the doctrine of advertis- 
ing in all of its varied forms. 
Good printing, they argue, 
is one of the necessary means rs 
to this end and proves a see 
business investment which 
will bring the desired returns. 

An illustration of this 
propaganda put forward to 
further the use of advertising 


as clear as any we have seen. The incident runs something 
like this: A fishmonger making his rounds in a small New 
England town shouted his wares, ‘Scup and scrod,’ two well- 
known kinds of fish of that section. A woman ordered scup. 

“Haven't got any scup,” replied the fishmonger. ‘‘Can’t 
get it right now.” : 

“Gimme scrod,” said the woman; “but what are you 
} yelling ‘scup’ for if you haven’t any scup.” 

“Why,” replied the fishmonger, “I don’t want you to forget 
scup when I get scup.” 

So the Art Press presents its lesson in advertising. It 
warns concerns that they can not embalm their business for 
the period of the war, then resuscitate it, and expect to compete 
with men who have kept their businesses alive all along. It 
cites a long list of American concerns which have been wise 
enough to realize the necessity of keeping the public informed 
that they will have scup when scup is to be had. What these 
concerns have done in a big way it is possible for all to do in a 
smaller way. Finally, it is pointed out in the folder that all 
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agree that this war will be followed by the greatest era of 
prosperity that the country has ever known. The way to get 
business when that time comes is to advertise for it now. 

It was not such a long time ago that printing-firms rarely 
thought of the benefit to be derived from advertising talks such 
as the one cited here. 


“ Northern.” 


The importance of the right kind of illustrations in adver- 
tising literature is emphasized in the September issue of North- 
ern, published by the Northern Engraving Company, Canton, 
Ohio. To some persons artwork has no tangible monetary 
value and is something that the business man is likely to cut out 
if he gets the opportunity. This leads Northern to remark: 


35 
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i<¢ j in af > = A double-page appeal for the use of direct-by-mail advertising, in The Acorn, published by the Chicago Paper Company. 
1s contained in a folder re me i 2 : sehie : : i 
beau f h \ Rida The specimens here reproduced formed part of the campaign for the Mortimer Company, Limited, 
ceived from the Art Press, Ottawa, Ontario, winner of the Acorn trophy for ro18. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. It 
/ tells the story of ‘“‘Scup and Scrod,” a tale with an advertising “Tf you were building a house you would not ask the car- 
moral that is going the rounds, and one that makes its point penter to use the least number of nails possible to hold the 


structure together, would you? Yet you often ask the artist 
to put the least amount of artwork possible in your catalogue, 
and the catalogue is more important than the house. Why is 
it? Artwork is really the most important part of catalogue 
building. No matter how well the rest may be builded, unless 
the illustration is right the catalogue is weak, because the 
purpose of a catalogue is to show pictures of your products. 
“We believe that a person should be willing to pay what the 
particular drawing is worth—value is based on the cost of pro- 
duction —if finished drawing is satisfactory. That is all any 
reputable art department asks, but usually more than it gets.” 
Fortunately, however, conditions as to prices surrounding 
the production of illustrations and artwork have been much 
better than in printed matter alone. Our belief is that while 
there has been a tendency on the part of buyers of advertising 
to minimize the value of illustrations and to cut down on them, 
as Northern says, producers never allowed themselves to go 
through the trying period of undercharges to the extent that 
the average printer did in the ordinary printed product. 
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COMPOUND WORDS IN ENGLISH. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


? consequently of practice, are shown in our 
=| literature in regard to every detail of form. 
| Make any selection of books you choose, 

fifty or a hundred — or more if you wish — 

and compare them closely, and you will 
hardly find two, no matter how similar in 
their nature, that do not differ widely in 
matters of punctuation, capitalization, and compounding. The 
last-mentioned detail is the one to which this article is devoted, 

with the special intention of showing that it is advisable for a 

certain class of workers to adopt a practice which the writer 

would never recommend except on the ground of expediency. 

Before stating definitely the practice to be advised, it may be 

well to cite a few authoritative opinions. 

Through many years I devoted most of my available time 
to the study of English in regard to the compounding of words, 
and early discovered that all the rules theretofore promulgated 
are practically valueless, mainly because they are not based 
upon any real synthetic principles. The subject has appar- 
ently been regarded as of slight importance, though some of 
the many writers who have touched upon it have perceived a 
need of a more careful investigation than has yet been made. 
Thus, Dr. William Chauncey Fowler, in his “English in its 
Elements and Forms,” says: “‘Compound words in English, 
as distinguished from derivatives, have received comparatively 
little attention; yet, from the great variety of the compo- 
nent parts, and the different relations in which they stand to 
each other, it is evident that these words deserve a more minute 
investigation.” But Doctor Fowler did not tell us much about 
the component parts and how to treat them, even by indication 
of the analogies involved. 

John Wilson, in his ‘‘Treatise on English Punctuation,”’ 
gives the matter much more detailed consideration than Doctor 
Fowler did, yet his concluding paragraph is as follows: ‘“‘ For 
further information on this difficult subject the reader is 
referred to Mr. Goold Brown’s invaluable work, from which, 
while venturing in some respects to differ in opinion, we have 
derived not a little assistance as to the nature of compounds 
and the forms in which they should be presented. But the 
subject is not exhausted; and he who, with the scholarship and 
industry of that gentleman, will devote himself to the classifi- 
cation of all the compounds in the language, would perform a 
good service to a branch of literature which has been sadly 
neglected.” 

Goold Brown was but one of numerous grammarians who 
did much of this kind of work, but he was the one most nearly 
contemporaneous with Wilson, and naturally preéminent at 
that time. His work was scholarly and commendable, though 
many of his prescribed forms did not conform to the best usage 
of his or any other time, but rather to his somewhat hasty 
conclusions as to advisable forms according to his personal 
preference. Brown’s system was good beyond question in 
being based on grammatical principles, and the principle most 
subject to contradiction, and which I maintain as the true one 
in spite of the common contradiction, is shown in the following 
quotation from his book: 

“Murray says, ‘Various nouns placed before other nouns 
assume the nature of adjectives; as, sea fish, wine vessel, corn 
field, etc.’ This is certainly very lame instruction. If there 
is not a palpable error in all his examples, the propriety of them 
all is at least questionable; and to adopt and follow out their 
principle would be to tear apart some thousands of our most 
familiar compounds. If we turn to our dictionaries, 


a6) NNUMERABLE diversities of opinion, and 





Webster has sea-fish and wine-cask with a hyphen, and 
cornfield without, while Johnson and others have corn-field 
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with a hyphen and seafish without. What then becomes of the 
thousands of ‘adjectives’ embraced in the ‘etc.’ quoted above?” 

Of course this means that Goold Brown holds that sea, 
wine, corn and thousands of other words in such use are not 
adjectives, but nouns combined with other nouns, becoming 
in such use parts of compound words. This constitutes a clear 
example of indicating practice based on analogy, and insistence 
upon preserving correct analogy rather than applying an 
arbitrarily assumed and incorrect one. 

Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary (considered highly authori- 
tative in England) says in the preface: ‘‘The compound words 
are very numerous in the English language, and materially 
contribute to its copiousness. The great mass of them are 
omitted in our ordinary dictionaries; but their great importance 
has induced the editor to insert all that are presumed to be of 
general utility.””. How this editor determined general utility 
is not apparent. But it is evident that he was not accurate in 
his remark about other dictionaries, at least in the implication 
that he had included many compounds which other dictionaries 
omitted. He inserted a large number of compound nouns each 
made by uniting two nouns, but omitted far more, and it is 
impossible to find any reason to predicate any more general 
utility for those he gave than for those he omitted. Take for 
instance the words made with wine as the first element. Nut- 
tall inserted wine-bag, wine-bibber, wine-biscuit, wine-cask, 
wine-cellar, wine-cooler, wine-glass, wine-grower, wine-measure, 
wine-merchant, wine-press, wine-skin, wine-stone, and wine- 
vault. These fourteen compound words figure well as examples 
of compounding, but it is beyond my reasoning power to find 
any more utility in any of them than in any of those omitted, 
as wine-bottle, wine-barrel, wine-cup, wine-drinker, wine- 
room, wine-taster, and others. The Imperial Dictionary, 
which was one of those meant by Nuttall in his comparison, 
gave twenty-six compounds with wine, thus refuting clearly 
the imputation of neglect, though omitting some that are 
equally entitled to record. 

Theodore L. De Vinne, in his book ‘‘ Correct Composition,” 
says: ‘“‘Words of variable spelling are rare in ordinary copy, 
but words that may be compounded are frequent. When to 
set up two meeting words as two words, when to consolidate 
them in one word, when to connect them with a hyphen, are 
problems that the compositor has to decide almost every 
hour. He finds it very difficult to get authoritative instruction. 
There are not many authors who compound words uniformly, 
and the dictionaries differ, and sometimes are not consistent 
in rendering words or phrases of similar class. . . . The 
theory of compounding is quite intelligibly presented in many 
English grammars.”’ He also says: ‘“‘Two words should not 
be connected with the hyphen when separated words will con- 
vey the meaning with sufficient distinctness.” He gives a very 
meager list of ‘‘approved compounds” with hyphens, among 
them being apple-tree, book-account, charter-party, freight- 
car, ground-floor, high-priest, house-servant, livery-stable, 
starting-point, steam-engine, way-station. Not one in his list 
would present any difficulty of understanding if separated, yet 
the best writers do use most of these hyphens and many more. 

The present writer’s careful search failed to disclose any 
quite intelligible presentment of the theory of compounding 
in any English grammar. It is far more common for the gram- 
marians to dismiss the subject with such summary remarks 
as, ‘‘Some compound words take the hyphen, and some do not. 
For special instances, see the dictionaries.” Why a subject of 
so much importance is so slighted may never be known, but the 
reason may be that practice and teaching are so diversified that 
there is no prospect of agreement on any systematic practice. 

Practice must be left to the decision of authors and pub- 
lishers, who should certainly be much more systematic than 
they now are. It can not be decided by operators or proof- 
readers, who are usually restricted to reproduction of copy. 
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BY W. H. HATTON. 


Instructors of printing are here offered the opportunity of discussing the various problems that arise during the course of their work. The editor will be glad 
to receive ideas and suggestions that will be of value to the fraternity. 


Dictating the Lesson. 


J. E. Fintz, of Cleveland, Ohio, has developed a series of 
lessons that might well be copied by other schools of printing. 
Instead of giving the student a printed sheet to be used as 
copy he dictates the lesson, which means that the student 


PUPIL’S NAME — THOMAS MEGLAN 
SUBJECT — PARAGRAPHING. 

The indention of a paragraph depends upon the 
width of the measure. 

An em quad should be used for indention of 
matter set 18 picas wide or less. 

Between 18 picas and 30 picas a 2-em quad 
should be used for indention of paragraphs. 

Above 30 picas a 3-em quad should be used. 

The wider the measure the more the paragraph 
should be indented. 

The large point should be indented more than a 
small-point type, no matter what the width of the 
measure may be. 

A paragraph should not end with a syllable 
of a word. 

The isolated appearance of a word on a line alone 
is not pleasing. 

A paragraph should not end closer than an em 
quad from the end of the line. 

The proper ending of a paragraph is in the 
middle of a line. 


Fic. 1. 


must write his own copy. In setting the type he is forced to 
read the lesson a second time. When the proof is read he 
reads the lesson a third time, and comes in contact with the 
information a fourth time when the type is distributed. 

Each pupil files his proofs in his own container for future 
reference and at the end of the term he takes them home. 
A copy of one of this series of problems is shown here (Fig. 1). 
Each student sets his name at the head of the exercise. 


Learning the Printing Business. 
BY ARTHUR J. MANSFIELD. 


The printing industry has had more to do with the develop- 
ment of industries than any other force. This important 
business has increased wonderfully during the last twenty-five 
years and now ranks as the third largest industry in the United 
States. Newspapers, magazines, books, advertising literature 
and commercial printing have made possible the progress of 
this and other countries. 

There is great need for carefully trained men. Employers 
everywhere are seeking good printers. There is an abundance 
of good material such as printing-presses, type, etc., and yet 


without well-trained craftsmen inferior work is bound to result. 
It is only when careful thought is linked with skilful manipu- 
lation of the tools of the trade that good work is possible. 
Many printers now working as compositors or pressmen never 
learned the trade and do not know many of the fundamentals 
of the trade. The shops giving any kind of careful training to 
their apprentices are very few. The journeymen compositors 
are reluctant to do any teaching and are often not well enough 
versed in their trade to do so. In the average small shop the 
apprentice has his best opportunity for learning the trade, 
provided the office is in charge of a competent craftsman. The 
tendency to specialize in the large shops prevents the apprentice 
from gaining an all-round training in the business. It is 
evident that we can not look to the printing-offices for the proper 
training of the printers now needed in the industry. 

The writer, now in charge of the Printing Department of 
the Boston Trade School, after sixteen years’ experience as a 
compositor, pressman and employer, believes this city of 
Boston state-aided institution offers an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for learning the printing business thoroughly. Boys 
are taught all branches of the trade, from the simpler to the 
more difficult steps, and no attempt is made to rush production. 
The purpose is to make beautiful and useful printing and to 
fit boys to enter the industry well trained in the art of printing. 

A new, modern, fire-proof building, large, well-lighted 
rooms, cylinder and job presses, linotype, new type and 
composing-room equipment, make this one of the best schools 
in the country for the teaching of the printing business. 

Boys graduating from grammar school who are over fourteen 
years of age can enter our classes at any time during the year. 
The course covers a period of two years and provides for eighty 
per cent trade instruction and twenty per cent general educa- 
tion. Evening classes are conducted three evenings a week for 
men in the trade. 


Is It Advisable to Teach Printing in a 
Printing-Office ? 


P. S. W. writes: ‘I am very much interested in the teach- 
ing of printing, and although I have had no experience along 
that line—that is, in actual teaching—still I feel I could make 
good at it. What I want to know is what books there are, if 
any, that could be used for text-books and where they are 
procurable. If a suitable text-book is published, I intend 
to offer my services to the public schools of this town. 
They conduct a night school during the winter, at which a 
person may study almost any vocation except printing. What 
would such services be worth? In all probability the instruc- 
tion would have to be given in our own shop.” 

Among the books commonly found in printing schools and 
used for guidance in giving instruction are: ‘Progressive 
Steps in Typography,” Loomis; ‘‘Printing for School and 
Shop,” Henry; “The Practice of Typography — Correct 
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Composition,” De Vinne; “Manufacture of Paper,” Sidall; 
“History of Printing,” De Vinne; “Typography of Advertise- 
ments,” Trezise; “‘ Punctuation,” Teall. THE INLAND PRINTER 
and other trade journals are used in nearly all schools of printing 
for the information published in such departments as Presswork 
and Job Composition, and the specimens reproduced are used 
as exercises for the advanced students. We know of no text- 
book that will enable you to guide your students step by step 
in their work. We would suggest that you adopt one of the 
courses of study printed in this department recently and use 
some of the publications mentioned for guidance in designing 
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In describing this spacing chart Mr. Osgood says: ‘‘There 
is no reason why the unit system can not be used with the 
spacing chart as every calculation in the chart is based on it. 
In this system the em quad is considered as 60 units, the 
en quad 30 units, the 3-to-em space 20 units, the 4-to-em 15 
units, and the 5-to-em space 12 units. The unit system is 
explained in detail in ‘Printers’ Arithmetic,’ by Charles L. 
Woodfield, A. M.” 

This chart will be found helpful in teaching spacing and 
justification to young pupils. As they progress they should 
depend more and more upon their own judgment, and in time 
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Two oes d, places 
3-em, 1 pla 

Two 5-em, a places 
4 & 5-em, 3 places 
4 & 5-em, 8 places 
Two 5-em, 1 place 
4 & 5-em, 5 places 
En quad, 4 places ‘ 


En quad, all places 


3 & 5-em, 7 places 
_En quad, 2 places — 


3& 5-em, 5 places 
3 « 4-em, 4 places 


3 & 4-em,all places 


3 & 4-em, 6 places 
Two*3-em, 3 places 


“| Two 3-em, 6 places 


3 & 4-em, 3 places 
Space limit 
for 10 Words 


ane 5-e m, 3 eae 
3-em, 2 plac 


Two aca: 5 aa aces 
4 & 5-em, 2 places 
4 & 5-em, 7 places 
Two 5-em, 3 places _ 


4 & 5-em, 8 places 
En quad, 2 places _ 





E n quad, 7 places _ 


4 & 5-em, 3 places _ 


En quad, 8 places 


3 & 5-em, 2 places _| 


3 & 5-em,all places 


3 & 4-em, 2 places 
3 & 5-em, 5 places — 


3 & 4 em,all places 


3 & 4-em, 7 places 
Two 3-em, 3 places 


Two 3-em, 6 places | 3 


3 & 4-em, 4 places 


Two 5-em, 8 places 


3-em, 3 places 


Two 5-em,all places 
“Two 5-em, 6 places 
4 & 5-em, 5 places 
4 & 5-em, 10 places 
Two 5-em, 1 place 
4 & 5-em, 7 places 
En quad, 4 places 7 
En quad, 9 places 
4 & 5-em, 2 places 
En quad, 6 places 
3 & 5-em, 5 places 
3 & 5-em, 10 places 
3 & 4-em, 1 place 

3 & 4-em, 6 places 
3 & 5-em, 5 places 
3 & 4-em,ali places 


4-em, 8 place 
Two 3-em, 3 places 


3B & 5-em, 5 places 


Two 5-em, S ei 
3-em, 4 plac 

Two 5-em, iv a 
3 em, 1 place 
Two 5-em, 8 places 
4 & 5-em, 4 places | 
4 & 5-em, 9 places 
Two 5-em, 3 places 
4 & 5-em, 10 places 
En quad, 2 places — 
En quad, 7 places 

4 & 5-em, 5 places | 


En quad, all places 
3 & 5-em, 7 places 
En quad, 5 places 


3 & 5-em, 10 places 
3 & 4-em, 2 places 
3 & 4-em, 7 places 


3 & 4-em,all places 
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Short by % ems 6 Words 7 Words 8 Words 9 Words 
Yaem | Bao'an. act | Pasa snes” | PX same kuces | Two ma paces 
%4 em da bem, 2 places: 4 em i place” 4, from, 6 ler re ee. 
lem 3 & 5-em. all places Enquad, all places eye} ‘spinors. £6 Sim. tf nog 
1% ems || 3&4-em,ampiaces | 3% Lem: j Place’ | Sabon, pincce | 4'e Fem, 2 places 
Wems | FR cea Meee |344em.anplaces |} § Fem Shae | Re Sem haces 
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2 ems Two 3-em, all places a AP places 3 & 4-em, all places 
24 ems | ee Words | 3a oy ag Two 3-em, 3 places 
234 ems - for's'words | 3.&°som" "places 
234 ems ford Words 
3 ems aa a 
34 ems 
3% ems : : 


Space limit Two 3-em, 6 places | 3 & 4-em, 9 places 
for 11 Words 3 & 4-em, 5 places Two 3-em, 3 places 
‘Two 3-em, 9 places | Two 3-em, 6 places 
3 & 4-em, 2 places 3 & 4-em. 6 places 




















Osgood Spacing Chart. 


The 3-to-em spaces are inserted between the words as the line is composed. 


Ascertain how many 4-to-em spaces the line falls short of filling the 


measure; count the words in the line and refer to the proper column in the chart to determine the combination of spacing pieces which will approxi- 


mately space out the line. After replacing the 3-to-em spaces with these, 


so that the space between the words will appear uniform 


your exercises. Any of the above books can be purchased 
through this journal. 

The price paid for printing instruction varies. In the larger 
cities a rate of $3 per night is paid instructors in trade subjects 
for the first year, $4 for the second and $5 for the third. This 
schedule is higher than that paid in the smaller cities. It is 
therefore difficult to state what your service would be worth. 

If the instruction is given in your own shop we would sug- 
gest that you try out the idea before making a contract. Don’t 
figure that your students will produce enough work to make 
the proposition pay you. They can not do it if you teach as 
you should. The depreciation of a plant used for school pur- 
poses is at least twenty per cent each term. 

Then comes the question of system in teaching. Will you 
take in a class of several students or only one at a time? Is 
your plant so equipped that you can watch the work of each 
student and correct his technic as needed? It would be well 
to investigate the cost of training students in printing before 
you arranged to have them enter your plant for instruction. 


The Osgood Spacing Chart. 


At the September meeting of the Eastern Committee of the 
International Association of Printing, held at Hotel Gonforone, 
New York, “The Osgood System in the Teaching of Printing” 
was presented by its author, Harry W. Osgood. One of the 
principal features of this system is a spacing chart that we are 
publishing, with a description of its use written by Mr. Osgood. 

Mr. Osgood is in charge of the printing department in Public 
School No. 24, Jersey City, New Jersey, and was for some time 
employed in the composing-room of the American Typefounders 
Company, Jersey City. His ideas of teaching printing have 


been influenced largely by his work when connected with the 
typefoundry, and as the teaching of printing has been 
approached by him from an entirely different angle his results 
are original and have been of great interest to his associates. 


make all changes necessary to properly justify the line, adjusting the spacing 


they will space rapidly and accurately without referring to the 
chart. The chart may be dispensed with as soon as it has 
served its purpose, as its continued use will not tend to make 
the pupil self-reliant. 

A 3-to-em space is placed after each word as the line is 
assembled. The amount of space which the line is short may 
be determined by temporarily inserting 4-to-em spaces at the 
end of the line. Count the number of words in the line and refer 
to the spacing chart for the combinations of spacing pieces 
necessary to space the line out to fill the measure. According 
to the number of words in the line, the addition of spaces or the 
replacement of the 3-to-em spaces with the other spaces is 
indicated on the chart. The space adjustments to make the 
openings appear uniform may be made as the line is finally 
justified. Any combination less than an em can be approached 
to within one-sixtieth of an em by the use of two spaces. 

The space combination indicated on the chart will space 
out the line so that it will never be short more than one-quarter 
of anem. This allows the insertion of hair-spaces, if needed, or 
a more even distribution of white space between the words. 

Thorough drilling in the principles of spacing should be 
given, in which the pupils are made to recognize the characters 
which require extra space, and those characters after which 
the space may be diminished. 

Regular spaces, each size of which is a fractional part of 
an em, will be found more practicable for teaching the proper 
spacing of straight matter than the point-set spaces usually 
supplied by the typefounders. In ten-point (the size generally 
used for instruction purposes) the 3-to-em space is 3% points 
thick in point-set fonts, but the typefounders will furnish the 
regular 3-to-em space if it is specified. There is no material 
difference in the other ten-point spaces. 

Have ,the spaces specially nicked to insure clean distribu- 
tion, three nicks on the 3-to-em spaces, four nicks on the 4-to-em 
spaces, etc. This costs but a few cents extra per pound. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 


Overpacking of the Cylinder. 


Some pressmen have the foresight to keep exact data on the 
precise depth the cylinders of each press are cut. In this 
manner they avoid overpacking the cylinder. When new stock 
is secured for hangers and manila for top-sheets, the thickness 
may vary somewhat from the previous paper used. But where 
the pressman has the depth of cylinder cut and a paper microm- 
eter he can measure and be certain that a given number of 
hangers and top-sheets will approximate what is required to 
give proper height-to-bearer of the tympan. A paper measuring 
micrometer is a valuable instrument for the pressman to have 
in gaging the thickness of stock used in tympans and otherwise. 


Making a Green Ink. 

An Illinois pressman submits a specimen of green lake and 
also an impression from a green he mixed by using bronze blue 
and lemon yellow. He asks what proportions of the two colors, 
bronze blue and lemon yellow, will produce the emerald green 
he desired to match. 

Answer.— The emerald green or green lake can not be made 
by using bronze blue or lemon yellow. In fact, it is not a com- 
bination green at all. It is useless to attempt mixing it yourself. 
Send a specimen of the green to your ink dealer and he will 
supply it. The name, however, may not be emerald or green 
lake, but, nevertheless, the inkmaker will be able to supply it. 


Printing Without Slip-Sheeting. 


A printer in a small town in Michigan writes: ‘‘ Your 
valuable paper comes to the office in which I work, and I desire 
a little information in regard to cylinder and job presswork. 
We are desirous of running a small five-column publication on a 
good grade of book-paper and do not have time to slip-sheet 
the job. What method can one use besides slip-sheeting? I 
understand that there is a way that one can work and turn a 
job the same day without fear of smutting or offsetting. We 
have a great many jobs on good grade of cardboard on which 
we desire to avoid slip-sheeting. How do you run your maga- 
zine with such excellent clear, black print without offset?” 

Answer.— Work of the character you refer to can be done 
by using good inks and good rollers, and by taking proper time 
in making the form ready. Carry just barely enough ink to 
give the color desired. Keep the tympan well oiled in printing 
the first side, as well as when it is backed up. Cardboard 
should not present great difficulty unless heavy type or designs 
are used. In printing on the second side of short runs, rub 
starch frequently on the tympan—it will prevent offset. 
Where good inks and careful make-ready are employed, as on 
THE INLAND PRINTER, slip-sheeting is not found necessary. 
The sheets are flied directly into racks, about five hundred 
to the rack, which is then lifted off the press, eliminating the 
handling of the freshly printed sheets. We constantly keep the 
temperature up to 7o°, and better, during fall and winter. 
This insures that the stock, press, rollers and ink are in a 
workable condition. If the pressroom is cold, the ink does not 
flow properly, and offsetting is scarcely avoidable on good stock. 
3-6 


To secure a suitable ink send a sample of the stock to the ink 
dealer, explaining what you desire regarding work and turn 
forms. 

Slurring on Rule Forms. 


A Nebraska printer submits a printed blank showing several 
slurred rules. The letter reads in part: ‘I am enclosing a 
copy of a job printed in this office. Note the slurring of the 
second rule from the top. Sometimes this occurs on the down 
rules that have no other printing near them. Have used both 
soft and hard tympans and have also pasted the draw-sheet to 
the tympan beneath, which appears to help, but it does not 
entirely prevent the slurring. I will appreciate any sug- 
gestions.”’ 

Answer.— The slurring that appears on the sample received, 
we believe, is caused by a slight local bagginess in the tympan. 
Aim to have the tympan as firm as possible. In work of this 
character a few sheets of thin manila and one sheet of hard 
packing placed just beneath the top sheet should be enough 
and would, doubtless, prevent the slurring. Where the down 
rules are printed separately from the faint lines the clamps 
may be used to keep the sheet firmly to the tympan. A piece 
of twine stretched from one clamp to the other, above and below 
the form, with connecting pieces of the cord running between 
the rules, should also help. The last-named pieces of twine 
may have bits of cork attached in a way to give pressure so 
as to hold the sheet firmly against the tympan. This method 
is an invariable remedy for this trouble. Any one having a 
troublesome ruled blank, and who is unable to overcome 
slurring in the ordinary way, may send an impression to us 
and we will diagram the manner of securing twine and work 
pressure points to prevent slurring. 


Making Titles for Photo Negatives. 


A Missouri photo supply concern writes: ‘‘We have been 
trying to print black letters on sheets of thin celluloid with an 
ordinary 5 by 8 press, using black ink, but have not had very 
much success. We want to make titles for photographic nega- 
tives that will stand out clear on the print, by attaching the 
celluloid to the negative. This, we know, can be done, but we 
have not been able to secure a suitable print on the celluloid. 
We will appreciate any information you can furnish and will 
stand any reasonable charge in this connection.” 

Answer.— Printing on celluloid requires an opaque ink, a 
sharp printing type-face and a hard tympan. Presuming that 
you have selected the proper type-face, the next thing to do 
is to lock up the number of lines that you desire to print at 
one time. Distribute a gold-size on the ink-plate and place a 
hard tympan on the press, using the hard packing sheet just 
beneath the top-sheet. Pull an impression on the tympan and 
set the guides. The impression must be sufficient to give a 
clear, sharp print, without indenting the celluloid. Procure 
some fine gold bronze, and, when a legible impression is secured, 
allow the type to print once on the tympan, then feed a sheet 
to the guides and print on the sheet of celluloid. Repeat for 


each succeeding sheet. With a tuft of cotton wool rub gold 
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bronze on both sides of the printed sheet. Allow it to stand 
several hours before giving the final cleaning off with a clean 
piece of cotton. This manner of printing will give you a very 
opaque title and it will be white in the photographic print, 
just as you desire. Be certain that you do not use too much 
ink, for, if you do, a blurred print will result. Any dealer in 
printing-inks will furnish you the gold-size. There is no charge 
for service of this character. 


Make-Ready for Process Plates. 


An Indiana printer writes: “Will you kindly reply to the 
following queries? (1) Is the make-ready of process-plates 
any different from other half-tone plates? (2) What can be 
added to the process ink when it fails to ‘take’ upon the pre- 
vious color? I mean what can be added in the absence of any 
product made by the inkmaker for such cases? Are there many 
such home remedies? (3) Are such cases where the ink fails 
to take rare, and what are the usual causes? (4) How long a 
time is required for enamel paper to season? (5) What is 
meant by the word ‘season’ as applied to paper? Will seasoned 
paper stretch and contract in a dry pressroom? (6) Please 
explain how first-class pressrooms care for the enameled stock 
previous to running and while running on presses; also as 
regards job-presses? Of course, I mean not only process work, 
but any work on which there must be close register of colors. 
(7) Does it matter, as a rule, how long process colors stand 
before the next one follows? (8) What is the difference between 
ordinary color inks and process colors?” 

Answer.— (1) The make-ready of the yellow, red and 
blue plates should be as carefully done as for black and white 
plates. Usually the mechanical overlays are made before the 
form goes to press. The yellow may be made ready with black 
ink on the rollers, and, after a clean wash-up, will be ready to 
run. (2) We do not recommend any home-made ‘“‘dope” for 
process inks. It is unsafe to attempt doping the inks. Depend 
wholly on the inkmaker for the various specialties you may 
need for fixing the inks to suit some special condition. It is 
advisable when ordering the yellow for the job to inform the 
inkmaker how many impressions are to be printed and whether 
one or more presses can be used, as he will have to fix the yellow 
so as to retard its drying in case the run is long and only one 
press can be used. (3) If the yellow becomes fully set, or crys- 
tallized, it is difficult to make the red “take” properly, owing 
to the surface conditions. The red will adhere and lay smoother 
on the yellow if the latter is not quite fully dried on the surface. 
(4) Pressmen prefer to have their stock in the pressroom and 
opened up for a week at least before beginning operations. 
The length of time necessary for enameled stock to become 
normal will depend upon how long it has been in an atmosphere 
differing in dryness from that of the pressroom in which it is 
going to be printed. If the paper were piled in small piles and 
kept in a place having a reasonable uniformity of humidity the 
paper would assume a normal condition and remain so. One 
writer states: ‘This so-called seasoning consists in bringing 
all the paper stock that is to be used to the same temperature 
and keeping it there until the job is completed.” (6) He 
further advises: “The first and most important part in the 
process of seasoning is to secure the paper far enough ahead, 
two weeks is not too long, though a week will do if the sheets 
on the racks are turned often enough. As paper is a poor 
conductor of heat, and is often used for that purpose, therefore, 
it will be seen that if the sheets are allowed to lie in stacks, 
while the few outside ones and the edges of the others will 
warm up, the center of the pile will remain cold for a consider- 
able length of time. For that reason, while on the racks, the 
stock should be manipulated frequently in such a manner as to 
bring the different sheets to the surface.” (7) In following one 
color with another, the usual plan is to begin the second color 
before the yellow is bone dry, otherwise the ink will not take 
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properly. Of course conditions will arise in which a color sets, 
in which case the inkmaker has a specialty to be added to the 
ink that is to be printed upon the crystallized color. Consult 
the inkmaker in such a contingency and do not risk using home- 
made remedies, as such may spoil the job. (8) Ordinary inks 
are more dense than process inks. The latter are comparatively 
transparent. Ifa dot of red fell upon a dot of yellow, the latter 
would modify the red. In the same manner, when a blue dot 
strikes upon a red and yellow, being transparent, it is changed 
by these colors instead of covering them up. In this manner 
various color combinations are produced. 





PAPER CONSUMPTION IN NEWSPAPER 
PRESSROOMS. 


BY FRANK MILNE. 


j° ascertain the consumption of paper in the 
pressroom of a newspaper with any degree 
of accuracy has always been a rather irksome 
task and a standard system of doing so would 
be very desirable. The following is a simple 
and fairly accurate method which is working 
very satisfactorily in the Calgary Daily 
Herald. For the benefit of its members the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association publishes per- 
centages of spoils, waste, damage, etc., from a large number 
of newspapers every month, and these monthly figures show 
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Pressman. , 


that some offices keep no records whatever and that others 
just guess at the percentages. At all events there is no uni- 
form method of arriving at the results, and comparisons are 
useless until there is. Very many offices have no system, and 
a few have an elaborate one that necessitates the weighing of 
each part of a roll left in or taken out of the press unfinished 
daily. The following method requires no weighing of part 
rolls, though it will be necessary to weigh such items as waste, 
damaged wrappers, etc. 

The first thing that has to be found out is: How many 
pages can be printed from one pound of standard weight paper? 
Take the standard for news-print paper as being a ream of 500 
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sheets 24 by 36 inches, weighing thirty-two pounds, therefore 
500 X 24 X 36 
32 

Every newspaper press cuts a sheet of a fixed length. Some 
are longer than others, so taking a press cutting a sheet 2356 
inches, with eight columns 121% ems, six-point column-rules, 
and one-half inch margins, that will give a sheet 2358 by 3614 
inches for four pages. 

The press cuts 23.625 inches long by 36.25 inches wide; 
therefore, multiplying these two figures together and dividing 
by 4 will give the square inches in one page. 

23.625 X 36.25 


there are or 13,500 square inches to one pound. 


= 214.101 square inches. 


Now divide the square inches in the standard pound by the 
square inches in the page and that will give the number of pages 
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in the actual running of the press while printing, and those 
made between editions. The latter will include the white paper 
used in threading up the press at the start; the between-edition 
spoils should not be counted against the pressman, as they 
can not be avoided. 

The counter, however, should be set at zero the moment 
the paper is put into the press and all the copies recorded 
until the finish of the run; if this is not done the white waste 
item will be larger than it should be. The press report, when 
finished, will be as shown in Fig. r. 

This report is valuable for ascertaining the cost of the day’s 
issue, and if the newspaper is a member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, it will be a great assistance to the auditor of that 
corporation in getting the total consumption of paper when he 
goes over the books. 
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that can be printed from one pound of standard weight paper 
13,500 
—— = 63.054 pages, 
214.101 
sixty-three pages to one pound. We can discard the .o54 and 
give the mill the benefit of it, for it only amounts to sixteen 
pounds in 17,562 pounds (example given below). 

Each office can substitute its own figures, weight of paper, 
size of cut, etc., and get the figure suitable for its own presses. 

This figure 63 is a constant for this particular press, just 
as long as there is no change made in the weight of paper, 
width of column or width of margins. Should any change be 
made the new number will have to be found. It is the basis 
of all calculations and should be carefully arrived at, and is 
used in this way: Suppose the press counter registers 55,320 
copies of a twenty-page paper, multiply these two together and 
divide by 63, and that will give the number of pounds of 
standard paper that went through the press that day. 
55,320 X 20 

63 
63.054, the pounds would be 


on this particular press. practically 


=17,562 pounds. If we took the exact figure, 


55,320 X 20 
63.054 
we simplify the calculation by leaving out the fraction and give 

the mill the benefit of the sixteen pounds. 

To get the gross total for the day there must be added to 
this the white waste, damaged in transit, paper left on cores (or 
stripped from cores and used for office purposes), wrappers, 
cores and wooden disks (if any). All these items will have to 
be accurate. Suppose there is only one basket or baler in the 
pressroom and the spoils and white waste are weighed together, 
they can be separated in the following manner: The total 
weight for the two together is 275 pounds, and 630 spoils were 
630 X 20 


= 17,546 pounds, so 


made that day, then = 200 pounds of spoils, which 


leaves seventy-five pounds for white waste. 
The press run consists of two parts, good papers and spoils. 
The spoils may be divided into two parts; namely, spoils made 


The front office, however, does not care very much for daily 
reports, but is very keen on monthly reports, and to get these 
the daily totals are taken from the pressroom reports and 
transferred into a book, which should have a page to a month 
and a line to a day as shown in Fig. 2. 

The headings of the various columns on the right-hand page 
will be ‘‘ Date,” “‘ Number of Pages”’ (that is, the size the paper 
was each day—16, 18 or 20 pages, as the case may be), ‘‘ Copies 
Printed,” ‘Total Number of Pages” (the daily weight may be 
omitted), ‘‘White Waste,” ‘‘Damaged in Transit,” ‘‘ Paper 
Left on Cores” or ‘Stripped from Cores,” ‘Paper Sold,” 
“Wrappers,” ‘Cores (tubes)’’ and ‘Wooden Disks” if any. 
For the left-hand page the headings of columns would be 
‘‘Remarks,” ‘Copies Spoils,” ‘‘Total Pages of Spoils” and 
“Pages Molded.” At the end of the month these are added up. 
Say there is a total number of 35,673,200 pages; divide that 
figure by 63 and that will give the number of pounds of standard 
weight paper that went through the press for the month: 

35,673,200 
63 

When the totals are added up the whole can be laid out as 
shown in Fig. 3, and the gross consumption arrived at. Most 
likely the gross total calculated from the press run will be less 
or more than the mill gross total; if more, it shows that the 
paper is light, and if less, the mill has made the paper heavier 
than the standard. The amount that it is heavier can be 
arrived at in this way: The mill sent into the office 620,740 
pounds of paper, and the gross total from the press run is only 
605,540 pounds; there is a shortage of 15,200 pounds, so it is 


= 566,241 pounds. 


15,200 X 100 y, ee 
“ie = 2.45 per cent heavy. 

It is easily seen that this is a very good check on the mill, 
far better than cutting a sheet 24 by 36 inches from every roll 
and weighing it on a scale that multiplies 500 times, for the 
simple reason that if the atmosphere is very humid the sheet 
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absorbs moisture and the weight is far more than it should be, 
and one hundred chances to one the mill will not accept the 
figure. 

The mill is allowed a variation within certain limits, per- 
haps five per cent, and if it was possible to make paper the 
standard weight all the time the calculations would always 
be exact; however, the only thing that is fixed is the weight 
of the standard ream, so the monthly statement will always 
show how much the paper is short, or over, just as the paper 
runs heavy or light. In the office of the writer the average 
for the year 1917 was just two per cent heavy; some months 
it went up to almost four per cent. 

The yearly consumption can be secured from the monthly 
reports. 

The spoils made in the pressroom are kept in a separate 
column, though they are already included in the gross press 
run. There is a total number of spoils for the month of 19,230 


copies (see Fig. 2), and the total pages for \kiese is 427,000; 
= ss . _ 427,000 
divide this figure by 63 and that gives al 6,777 pounds. 
3 


This can be deducted from the total press run before the per- 
centages are calculated, which will give the percentage of good 
papers and spoils. 

Percentages should always be calculated on the gross press 
total and not on the mill total, because the press total is the 
correct amount of paper that is required to print the copies 
given, if the paper has been the correct weight. 

From the monthly report can be found the amount of ink 
used. On the size of page mentioned above, the number of 
pages that can be printed with one pound of ink is 4,500 (this 
varies a little more or less), so dividing the total number of 
pages (see Fig. 2) by this figure will give the number of pounds 
of ink used: 3510731200 _ 597 pounds. A column is kept 

4,500 
for the number of pages molded, and that will give the con- 
sumption of matrix paper. 

All these figures and records are very useful in the front 
office and ought to be kept in every pressroom. 

Suppose the advertising department or the business office 
wanted to know what it cost for paper and ink to run a two-page 
advertisement; first get the circulation and the answer is found 


; : 55.320 X 2 3 : 
in this way: > —=1,756, plus five per cent for over- 
63 ae 
: Se 555320 X 2 
weight equals 1,844 pounds. Ink, = 24 pounds. 
4,500 

Paper, 1,844 pounds at four cents, f. 0. b. pressroom $73.76 

Ink, 24 pounds at seven cents, f. 0. b. pressroom 1.08 
Total. SRG RE Ree ease es Pike: core ee eee ls ..375 44 


Or, if the cost of paper and ink fer an eight-page supplement 
was wanted it could be found at once. Say the circulation of 
' ' , 75.340 X8 
this supplement was 75,340 copies, then ( = 9,567 
3, 
pounds, plus five per cent for overweight equals 10,044 pounds 


75,340 X8 


of paper. Ink, = - = 134 pounds. 
4,500 
Paper, 10,044 pounds at four cents, f. 0. b. pressroom..........  S4or.76 
Ink, 134 pounds at seven cents, f. 0. b. pressroom..... : 9.35 
1 1 Peers oredr eae ek Pitnons ceaeier ae tor S4qit.14 


There are a few things which, while not atfectiag the results 
at all, had better be mentioned, some of them against the mill 
and some against the newspaper. When the press is moving 
slowly it may cut a larger sheet than it should, and this would 
be against the mill; but when the paper breaks (and it does 
break sometimes) the press will print twelve pages instead oi 
twenty pages, which is in favor of the mill because the twelve 
pages will be registered as twenty pages by the press. Then, 
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again, the press may cut sheets of different sizes when it is 
printing a twelve-page paper and a thirty-two page paper, 
but the difference will amount to only two or three inches in 
a roll which is about three miles long, and in practice all these 
things balance one another and need not be taken into consider- 
ation at all. Sometimes, however, some one in the pressroom 
will slip a bag of waste away without recording the weight, and 


STATEMENT OF ‘PAPER CONSUMPTION FOR 
MONTH OF MAY, 1018. 

















Mill Office 
Weight. Weight. 
Rolls received in pressroom............ 627,440 630,300 
Stock on hand: Anil $0... <...<<s.4 ice 38,300 38,300 
665,740 668,600 
Stock on hand, May 31......... 2.2.45. 45,000 45,000 
Gross consumption............. 620,740 623,600 
Mill tare (cores and disks)............. 9,210 t18,810 
Papert PAM TOL. oo. ss a6 .usasscss WORES3O 7604,790 
tActual tare. 
tWhite paper received. 
DETAILS OF CONSUMPTION: Per 
Pounds Cent. 
Papers sent to Circulation Department, 
I,234,070 copies. 
Total pages, 35,246,200, at 63 per pound..... 550,403 92.39 
Spoils made in pressroom, 19.230 copies. 
Total pages, 427,000, at 63 per pound....... 6,777 i 32 
RYAN OUI 8 as os ee shee ga oa BAA w see 7,860 1.30 
PAIR EN TINGE oo obi wks eu sawnas 6,930 1.14 
Stripped off cores used for office purposes... .. 4 200 69 
Pane GOL cy isaac nk cwoaneha was succa se 1.500 25 
White paper used......... se . 586 730 
(Wrappers: ..........2.. pes 9,6c0 1.58 
Actual Tare4 Cores (tubes)... .. eee .- 3,900 64 
Wooden disks. . She 5.310 .88 
Gross consumption. . Nitmt-asuies) (AS RRO 


Ink used, 7,927 pounds. Matrices used, 920 
Paper is 2.45 per cent heavy. 


Fic. 3. 


that is against the mill; but once the pressmen know that it 
is essential to have a record of every sheet of paper they will 
not do this. 

The newspaper pays for the wrapper on the roll at the price 
of news-print, the mill allowing tare only for the cores and disks, 
or the cores only where there is no need for disks, so it is useless 
to try to reconcile the paper put through the press and the 
paper paid for, because the pressroom does not get the white 
paper the money represents. Looking at the monthly state- 
ment, the total white paper received is less than the paper that 
is paid for, because the wrappers are paid for; the white paper 
consumed is less than the white paper received, because the 
paper is over weight. The difference between the latter two is 
the real shortage, but as the mill weight is the amount the 
office pays for, the overweight percentage should always be 
calculated on the mill figure. If the office weight and the mill 
weight coincide the shortage will be the same in both cases, so 
the calculations made are right. 

We do not claim that this system is absolutely accurate (no 
system is), but it is accurate enough to give the management 
of any newspaper the figures they require. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL. 

Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 

carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 














What of Print-Paper ? 


In the face of government regulations regarding the use of 
print-paper, price and market conditions do not show much 
hope of improvement. The Illinois Press Association advises 
its members to purchase a supply that will last them from six 
months to a year in advance, and do it now. By the time this 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER is on the newspaper desks of 
the country, winter transportation difficulties will have begun 
and the uncertainty of the print supply will be felt by every 
user. The price is not to be mentioned in polite business 
circles any more. It is what Sherman said of war, and 
likely to go on without hope of armistice for some time. 


Circulation Increases Permitted. 

Frequently the question is asked whether, 
government regulations regarding the use of print-paper, 
weekly papers may increase their circulations. Sometimes 
publishers have taken over weak and run down papers that 
they are endeavoring to build up; sometimes they are pushing 
circulation schemes or employing solicitors in the field, and they 
want to know whether this can go on. The Pulp and Paper 
Section of the War Industries Board recently made direct 
answer to this question as follows: 

“Tf a publisher puts into effect all sections of the regulations 
he is not required to reduce a certain percentage. No limit is 
put upon the natural growth of his circulation and he is not tied 
down to a definite allotment of paper.” 

Therefore, the only problem for publishers in such cases 
will be the price and supply of print-paper. 


under the 


Still Creating Confusion. 


We are compelled to make up our mind to the fact that the 
War Industries Board should never have promulgated that 
Rule 2 regarding the collection of subscriptions to within three 
months of expiration by weekly and semiweekly papers. The 
order is not mandatory and hence is creating confusion and 
bitterness among the newspapers to an unprecedented extent. 
Possibly the Board did not know or realize that such an order 
might be revolutionary with most weekly newspapers, but it 
is. Weekly subscription lists have been largely built up on 
the credit system, and circulations have been easily held and 
handled by giving subscribers plenty of time and opportunity 
to pay as they please. Now to ask the papers to collect what 
is practically cash in advance means a change of newspaper 
business policy that they will not undertake unless they have 
to. We find in many localities, and we might say in a majority 
of localities, that there is one weekly paper willing and anxious 
to put into practice the cash-in-advance system as required by 
the Board, while the other papers hold back and hide behind 
the interpretation of the rules to the effect that “if they can 
accomplish the saving of fifteen per cent in their use of print- 
paper in some other way they need not adopt the cash-in- 


advance regulation.”” Those high up in the councils of the 
Board may contend that in such cases the regulations will work 
to the profit and benefit of the paper that does adopt the cash- 
in-advance policy, and that therefore they should have no 
complaint. To their profit, perhaps. Grant that, and then 
view the matter of subscription prestige in a locality where the 
odds are about even. There is no publisher of a newspaper, 
no matter how small, who does not appreciate the cost and 
value of his list of subscribers, and who does not know the 
tender connections that are maintained between such sub- 
scribers and the paper. Break that connection on any excuse 
and it may be hard to renew it. 

The question frequently asked the editor of this depart- 
ment, therefore, as to whether or not the rule really applies 
to all newspapers, comes back from the Pulp and Paper Section 
of the War Industries Board each time with the same result: 
“Tf the saving of fifteen per cent in news-print can be effected 
in some other way, then the provisions of Rule 2 do not apply.” 

The promised request for a report from all newspapers to 
be made on November 1 has not materialized at this writing, 
the middle of November. Just what this report will have to 
be and show we are unable at this time to say. We imagine, 
however, that it will disclose the utmost confusion and evasion 
of the provisions laid down. 


Valuing Newspaper Subscribers. 


There is much speculation and naturally difference of 
opinion as to the value of newspaper weekly, 
semiweekly and daily. Possibly there can be no agreement on 
this matter, but we should think the value might hinge on many 
contingencies. There is no established rule that we know of to 
fit all cases alike. But as the question has come to us in several 
cases where consolidations of newspapers were being considered, 
it might be worth while to take up this subject for the considera- 
tion of THe INLAND PRINTER readers — and we do it with full 
realization that it may bring a storm of exceptions, and possibly 
some evidence. 


subscribers, 


If we were offered a paper for sale with the assurance that 
as a weekly paper it had 2,000 subscribers, we would first want 
to know how those subscribers had been obtained for the paper, 
and how long they had been paving subscribers. There is a 
vast difference in the quality, sometimes. The writer bought 
a small paper one time with a thousand subscribers — the 
printed mailing-list showed it. The quality of the list, how- 
ever, was hidden behind the fact that a recent former owner 
had retained his old subscription list in the deal when he sold 
out and was to collect all money due on the old list. Therefore, 
the list that we purchased showed all subscribers dated to the 


time of the previous transfer mentioned, and half of them 


were subject to duns and harassment by the former proprietor 
and his collecting agents in trying to square up the accounts. 
The other half 


Imagine going up against that sort of thing! 
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of the list proved to be simply prospects, complimentaries, 
deadheads, or otherwise questionable as a financial asset to 
the paper. That we held ninety per cent of them and made 
them good was to our credit, not to the credit of the man who 
padded the list to make a showing. The value of a subscription 
list might also be largely discounted by cutting the regular 
subscription price or by a too liberal use of premiums — 
methods that many farm and housekeepers’ publications are 
said to use. But whereas the farm papers might make a non- 
paying subscription list an asset through the advertising 
department, the country weekly can hardly do that. 

The above is simply by way of illustration and to qualify 
the advice we offered one publisher who inquired about the 
value of subscribers to be considered in a newspaper consolida- 
tion. Good, bona-fide, paying subscribers to a country weekly 
paper at $1.50 per year ought to be well worth $3 each on a 
going business. This would be called “‘good will,” or the live 
value of the business, more, even, than the advertising or job- 
printing patronage, both of which might vanish in a month and 
yet which are usually too highly valued as ‘‘ good will.” 

So great an authority as Arthur Brisbane contends that 
every subscriber is, or ought to be, worth $6 per year to the 
newspaper — dailies, we imagine —and this is not so far- 
fetched if the subscriber pays even a nominal subscription 
price for the paper, and pays it himself. In the sale of a small 
daily plant and business $6 per subscriber would not be valuing 
the “good will” too highly if they are really paying sub- 
scribers and thus are an asset rather than a liability. 

Of course, there are various other considerations that must 
enter into the value of newspapers in a deal for ownership, 
such as the field occupied and its possibilities; the amount and 
kind of business done annually; the rates established, and 
profits realized. But on the subscription end there are many 
camouflages that need to be detected. 





Again, the Agency Commission. 


In the August number of THE INLAND PRINTER this depart- 
ment contained an article by R. M. Hitt, of Bamberg, South 
Carolina, anent the practice of giving advertising agencies 
commissions. As we expected, this contribution brought out 
some contrary opinions, and started a discussion which was 
continued in the October issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. We 
now permit Mr. Hitt to reply and close the argument for his 
side in the following contribution: 

Epiror NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENT: I have read with no little 
interest the discussions in your October issue of the matter of granting 
agency commissions. That my letter some months ago appears to 
have aroused some thought is rather gratifying, even though the two 
correspondents in the October issue do not agree with the principles 
enunciated in my communication. I am glad, anyway, that at 
least some of the publishers are willing to give thought to the matter 
at all, as the majority of them are perfectly content to take what 
comes their way and make the best of it. 

I am pretty much amused at the stand taken by these gentlemen. 
That they do not grasp the matter in its fulness is very apparent. 
Mr. Swain says his paper issues two rate-cards. Has our friend an 
elastic enough conscience to persuade himself that this is honest and 
fair dealing? When a newspaper is requested to furnish a rate-card, 
the inquirer is certainly entitled to receive the rate-card and not a 
rate-card. In my opinion this is double-dealing, and it is one of the 
reasons for the failure of so many of the papers to secure the business 
they are entitled to — although I scarcely know whether a paper that 
does this really merits patronage. One thing is certain: An agency, 
or other advertiser, would surely feel warranted in entertaining 
strong suspicion where such practice is indulged in. I absolutely 
refuse to believe that open and honest dealing, candid statements, 
ever caused anybody to lose business. 

Mr. O’Furey satisfies himself in disposing of the question by say- 
ing that it is an established trade practice to grant commissions. 
This does not dispose of it. Because we have been in error all these 
past years is no reason why it should be continued. So far be it from 
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the inexperienced publishers wko object to paying a commission, 
that I am confident of being correct when I say that, to the contrary, 
no one but a publisher with advanced ideas and with a meritorious 
newspaper would ever attempt to carry out the idea of declining to 
pay commissions. This correspondent’s stand is such that further 
reply is unnecessary. Suffice it to say that he is all wrong about the 
class of papers that decline the agency commission — so far as this 
section of the country is concerned. 

It is useless and not to the point to give individual examples, but 
I will just state this: The matter of granting agency commissions 
was given much thought by this newspaper many years ago, and it 
was deemed best to discontinue the practice, for the reasons I have 
already stated in my previous communication. In looking over the 
advertising columns of The Herald, I find that we have lost no con- 
tracts in many years for this reason. We carry a splendid line of 
“‘foreign”’ business, and we have never been sorry for stopping agency 
commissions. 

I want to add that the idea that there must be friction or antago- 
nism between publisher and agency is quite erroneous. We deeply 
appreciate the patronage of the advertising agencies, and we have on 
file many letters of appreciation from the agencies. 

There are many practices other than granting agency commissions 
which we have discontinued that may be termed “well-established 
practices,” and, with the consent of the editor, it is my purpose, when 
I have time, to discuss some of them. At present the entire force of 
this office is too busy handling advertising contracts (on which no 
commissions are paid and none expected by the agencies) to give 
thought to these matters. One of these matters I should especially 
like to discuss, and read discussions on, is that of giving position to 
advertising, another of those established practices in which The 
Herald does not indulge. R. M. Hirt. 


Where to Look for Loss. 


Recently we had a conversation with a good live country 
publisher regarding the matter of press equipment, and he gave 
no weight to the cost of owning the presses in his office. When 
we suggested that he should not continue making profits with- 
out taking into account the cost and depreciation of presses, 
the rent space they occupy in the office, and the light, heat 
and power they use in proportion to the rest of the plant, he 
said he had never thought of that. Here is where so many 
publishers who are also job-printers fail to make a sustained 
profit in their business. They do not realize that that reliable 
old cylinder press in the corner (or center) of the room is. 
wearing out and that some day it will go “bump” and then the 
supposed profits of the last ten years may have to be dumped 
liberally into the hopper of expenses for another press. Given 
a depreciation charge, an interest charge, a rent space charge, 
light, heat and power charge, and the cylinder press in the 
average country office is costing its owner $6 a week whether 
it turns a wheel or not. That is, it costs him that to simply 
own and harbor the press. His cost of operating it for produc- 
tive work must be added to this. Same with his slug-casting 
machine. Given its share of the same expense, and it may be 
costing the owner two or more dollars a day just to own the 
machine, whether it turns out a slug or not. Then how absurd 
for some to figure that they can produce slugs for the trade at 
25 cents per thousand ems and make any profit, just because 
they have an operator setting four thousand an hour. The 
day for replacement and repairing of machinery is bound to 
come, and the space used by it is actual value, else why have so 
much room? 





THE BEST MIXTURE. 
Take printer’s ink and brains, 
And mix them well; 
Then let the finished job 
Its story tell 


For ink and type alone 
Are not enough! 
Mix in the brains, and then 
Turn out the stuff! 
—G.W. Tuttle. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


The Progress, Tompkins, Saskatchewan.—Your paper is well printed, 
and the advertisements are satisfactory in display and arrangement. The 
practice of placing display advertisements on the first page is harmful to 
the paper, and, therefore, to the advertisers. 

R. C. Stuart, Ithaca, New York.— The three advertisements for The 
Cayuga Press are simple, direct and effective. They are representative of 
the style of advertising that we consider will prove most productive in 
results. One of them is reproduced on this page. 

Dewey Hacen, Milroy, Indiana.— The first page of the Press is most 
interesting in its make-up. The headings are good, being legible, effective 
and pleasing; in addition, they have been arranged on the pages in positions 
as nearly perfect in balance as was possible considering the length and 
character of the items. We compliment you. 

FRANK SEELEY, Youngstown, Ohio.—There is no standard of practice 
to govern whether a rule underscoring a quoted line should extend the full 
length of the line, quotes and all, or be simply under the letters, allowing the 
quotes to extend beyond the rule, except good taste. For our part we can 
not see how any one can argue that it is better to have rule extend under 
quotes, for a comparison of examples indicating both practices shows plainly 
that the appearance is more pleasing and consistent when the rule extends 
only under letters and exclamation point. 

Renwick Wuiter, Ajo, Arizona—The News for October 4 is quite 
satisfactory, despite the difficulties encountered by you in its production. 





BVERY LETTER that goes out of your office | 
is an opportunity for you to sell more goods. | 

Just one thing is necessary to make a three-cent | 

stamp do more than 50 per cent more work than 

a two-cent stamp has been doing, and to get more / 

than the added postage back in increased business. 


se 

That One Thing 1s the Right } 
Kind of Printing | 

HI HE BUSINESS MAN who encloses i 


| a well-printed slip or folder in every it 
i letter that goes out of his office does: not | 


Use The Mails | 


i add to the cost of his postage, but he does Ih 
Hi make his letters sell more goods. Use i 
i as many different kinds of slips as you i 
i have articles that you especially want to : 
I} push—articles that you know would ap- 

Ht peal to customers if they knew about their i 
i attractiveness and value. 4, Use a differ- i 


il ent enclosure each day or week—advertise 
il only. one article on each enclosure—and 
i make it attractive. i 


| THE CAYUGA PRESS 


The Sign of. A Good Print Shop 





Simple, direct, emphatic and legible advertising display by 
R. C. Stuart, Ithaca, New York. 


We regret that there was so much matter in the secondary decks of the 
headings on the first page, and also that there is so little variation between 
sizes of type employed for main and secondary sections of all head-lines. 
Advertisements are satisfactory in display, but we regret that type-faces 
of different shape were employed in several of them, the result of which is 
rather inharmonious and, therefore, displeasing. 

GeEorRGE S. GUERNSEY, Scottsbluff, Nebraska— The double-page 
advertisements for Fliesbach & Sons are exceptionally well designed and 
effectively displayed. The orderly balance of illustrations and panels 
makes these advertisements inviting in appearance, while liberal white space, 
properly distributed, causes each section to stand out prominently, even 
though exceptionally black-toned types and border rules are not employed. 
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We can say without fear of contradiction that no better large advertise- 
ments have ever been received by THE INLAND PRINTER, and, as evidence, 
are reproducing one of the three sent us. 

The Pilot Mound Sentinel, Pilot Mound, Manitoba.—The first page of 
your issue for November 14, the Victory Loan number, is most interesting in 
its make-up. Across the top, hali-tone portraits of some o/ the local men who 
have given their lives for world democracy are printed. Beneath these, 
and occupying the remainder of the four inside columns, a display advertise- 
ment for the loan appears, while at the bottom of each of the two outside 
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DESCRIPTION 
OF CAMP LIFE 








An unusually interesting first page, the headings being especially good 
in arrangement and display. 


columns a portrait of a local boy who has been made prisoner is printed 
below appropriate news-matter. It is unfortunate indeed that presswork 
is so poor this excellent page does not show to good advantage. Advertise- 
ments are both good and bad, some are satisfactory in every way, while 
others are ineffectual because of the use of too many display lines, set in 
too many styles of type, and otherwise made complex. 

Antelope Independent, Antelope, Montana.— We consider that you 
should use a smaller size of body-type, as the amount of news-matter on the 
four home-printed pages of your paper is very small indeed. The good 
line of display advertising carried should provide sufficient income if you 
secure a proper rate for space to permit giving your readers double the 
amount of news that you do now. Most of the advertisements are nicely 
arranged and satisfactorily displayed. The use of extra-condensed type 
where available space did not demand it causes some of them to appear 
inharmonious and less effective or readable than they would have been had 


“VICTORY!” 
“VICTORY!” 


When a quoted line is displayed and underscored the appearance is better when 
rule extends to ends of words only, rather than to ends of line including 
quotes. Read review of Frank Seeley on this page. 








type of regular proportions been used. Nothing appears worse in advertising 
display than condensed type in the wide space of an oblong-shaped advertise- 
ment. The great variety of styles of borders also creates a displeasing 
appearance. Where a large amount of white space is found in an advertise- 
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ment it is placed between the type-lines rather than around them and 
inside the border, where it would serve to give the type greater emphasis. 
Avoid the use of too many styles of type in one advertisement. If the 
equipment at your disposal makes it necessary to use a variety it would be 
better to have that variety between the different advertisements than in 
the individual advertisements. Presswork would be improved by a better 
grade of ink and a little more impression. By the use of better ink and 
more impression, a smaller amount would be required, and the appearance 
and legibility of the print would be improved at scarcely greater expense. 
E. C. Krewson, Elm Creek, Nebraska.— As we examine your large 
circulars and advertisements we are hesitant between conflicting ideas 
regarding the propriety of the use of twelve-point face rules for the panels 


ran scerrrama eve agremiess ee ed 
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the first page of a newspaper is heightened when the headings thereon are 
balanced symmetrically; that is, when the right side of the page is a counter- 
part in appearance of the le!t side — except, of course, that the headings 
on one side must be in reverse position to those on the other. This writer, 
who made up daily and weekly newspapers for several years, realizes fully 
that the character and length of the items often makes periect make-up 
impossible, but if the make-up man will work toward that standard, suc- 
ceeding where possible and approaching success as nearly as possible when 
perfection can not be attained, his first pages will average better than if he 
does not attempt per‘ection at all. 

Kewanee Daily Star-Courier, Kewanee, lilinois.— The first pages of your 
paper, two copies of which were sent us, are decidedly interesting and 
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Liberal 
without recourse to bold types for display. 


around the various sections and departments therein. Assuredly the use 
of such black rules for paneling makes the appearance of the advertisements 
anything but pleasing. Assuredly, such heavy lines dominate and 
subordinate the type inside, and can not but prove distracting to the reader. 
On the other hand, they do help immensely in the suggestion of a real bargain 
sale, and, of course, it is possible to read in spite of them. We may be too 
insistent for pleasing effects wherever such are possible without weakening 
the display, and we do believe that the pleasing is more attractive to the 
majority of people than the bizarre, but we also realize that if anything will 
get the attention and create interest it is the idea that one is offered some- 
for less than it is really worth. This is the big idea behind bargain 

the idea that makes them a success if they are such — and, of course, 
anything which suggests bargains is valuable. Massive display, black type 
and pretentious forms have become associated with fire sales, receivers’ 
sales, etc., to such an extent that one suggests the other. Ii the idea was to 
carry such an idea to those who received the circulars, we can not wholly 
disregard the propriety of such treatment, but such a handling also suggests 
cheapness, and no one wants cheapness of quality even at a low figure. 
The Beacon is an interesting little paper, made up and printed in a satis- 
factory manner. Most of the advertisements in the paper are, in contrast 
with the circulars, a little too conservative in display. 

The Republican-Record, Carrollton, Missouri.— From every standpoint 
on which a newspaper may be judged your publication ranks high. We 
note in it an abundance of interesting local news which is presented in an 
attractive and interesting manner. The make-up of the pages is in accord- 
ance with the best of modern standards, the pyramid. Advertisements are 
simply but effectively displayed and arranged, and the type-faces used are 
for the most part of a legible character. Presswork is satisfactory. Had the 
heading, ‘‘ Nine Go in Dra‘t,” and the story beneath it been placed in the 


also, 


thing 


1 
sates - 








sixth column instead of the fourth column, as it might easily have been, 
the horizontal balance of the page would be improved. 


The appearance of 


white space and a light-toned effect throughout stamp this as a typical ladies’ advertisement. 
By George S. Guernsey, 


Prominence is gained for the various features 


Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 


effective. The head-lines are especially good. We note a tendency, however, 
to place too many of the headings at the top of the page, which makes the 
page appear top-heavy. Because of the congestion at the top of pages so 
made up, the smaller headings can not have the prominence they would 
have if isolated in a lower position on the page. In addition, the appearance 
of the page is not as interesting, we believe, as it would be if the headings 
were scattered somewhat farther apart. In some instances there are too 
many advertisements to the page, even when space was available on other 
pages to overcome the congestion. Then, too, we note that the advertise- 
ments are scattered over the pages, worked to the corners and otherwise 
manipulated to give each advertiser a position apart from other advertise- 
ments. Such placement of advertisements not only spots up the pages and 
breaks the reading-matter up into small and irregular groups which make 
following the news-items a tedious and irritating task for the reader, but 
by scattering the advertisements instead of massing them a suggestion 
is given that there is less reading-matter on the page than in reality there is. 
You can not force people to read advertisements, at least in such a frame of 
mind as will further comprehension and force conviction. They are bound 
to read the news-matter first, and policy, as well as a desire for the best 
possible appearance, should cause the adoption by you of the pyramid style 
of make-up. By this plan the advertisements are grouped in the lower 
right-hand corner of each page, the resu!t of which is to force the reading- 
matter toward the upper left-hand corner in one compact and regular mass 
which will facilitate reading. With such an arrangement of the advertise- 
ments the reader is permitted to finish the news of the page without irritation 
or interruption, when he is in the right jrame of mind to take up the ad- 
vertisements and to be influenced by their argument. Presswork is very 
good indeed, while the advertisements are well arranged and displayed, 
although the great variety of display types employed makes the pages 
appear less pleasing and the advertisements less effective than they would 
be if one style of display letter were consistently used. 
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SHIPYARD JOURNALISM. 
BY ALBERT G. BRENTON, 
Assistant Managing Editor, the “Emergency Fleet News.” 


NEW and flourishing journalism has been 
born in America as one of the results of the 
great war — a journalism that with the ambi- 
tious plans now being worked out for the 
greatest merchant marine in the world, 
opens a field long closed, and promises to 
yield profit for printers and newspaper men 
: long after peace has come. It is the journal- 
ism of the shipyards, and though still in its infant stage, it is 
wielding an ever-increasing influence and accomplishing highly 
desirable ends. It came into being along with the scores of 
shipyards which sprang up in answer to the call for a ‘‘ Bridge 
of Ships to France.” 

At the beginning of 1916 German submarines were sinking 
belligerent and neutral vessels at the rate of 2,700,000 gross 
tons a year. The feeling began to grow that if this vandalism 
of the sea continued, America, out of self-protection, must take 
some thought of building new tonnage that the world’s supply 
should not be too far depleted. Consequently, in September, 
1916, President Wilson signed a legislative bill which called for 
a United States Shipping Board that, among other things, was 
to “create a naval auxiliary and a merchant marine 
to meet the requirements of the United States.” 

Under insistent demands from the neutral and belligerent 
nations for new tonnage, shipyards of the country already had 
begun expanding to an extent never before dreamed of as a 
possibility. But when the inevitable entry of the United States 
into the war was proclaimed, April 6, 1917, they still were 
sadly inadequate, and in more or less of a chaotic stage of 
development. There was need for a governmental agency to 
organize them and direct their growth and activities into the 
proper channels. To perform this function the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation was created as a subsidiary to the United 
States Shipping Board. It was to be the executive branch 
that would direct the efforts which were to produce hundreds 
of new cargo carriers, troop-ships, transports and tankers. 

At this time there were thirty-seven steel and twenty-four 
wood shipyards in the country. In a year and a half the steel 
yards have increased to seventy-two — almost double — and 
the wood yards have more than tripled, until now there are 
eighty. The total of wood, steel, concrete and composite is 
187. In addition to this multiplication of yards each of them 
has expanded, and in most cases the expansion has been halted 
only at a limit believed consistent with the greatest production 
efficiency. Many have doubled or tripled their former capac- 
ities. Individual plants now employ from 500 to 30,000 men. 
Chairman Hurley of the Shipping Board announced recently 
that on July 1, 1917, there were not quite 45,000 workers in the 
shipyards. Today there are more than 300,000 in the yards 
and 250,000 in allied trades —a total of 550,000 individuals 
whose chief interest and bread-winning activity is building 
ships or ship parts. With their families they constitute, con- 
servatively estimated, a population of 1,500,000 persons 
directly connected with ships and shipbuilding. This is the 
field in which the new journalism has taken root. 

Naturally, shipyard newspapers sprang up with mushroom 
rapidity. For the most part they were established and edited 
by welfare workers, who wisely saw in them the best medium 
of reaching the worker direct. They were needed by the wel- 
fare operatives to spread constructive propaganda of safety, 
coéperation, patriotism, and to help bring about the esprit de 
corps that counts so much for efficiency in large organizations. 

Some of the welfare workers were experienced publicists; 
they had been recruited from newspaper, advertising or printing 
fields. Others were strangers embarking on an undertaking 
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of which they knew little. Consequently the publications they 
produced were a motley lot. They ranged in form from neat 
house-organs of coat-pocket size to sixteen-page magazines, 
typographically pretentious and printed upon good grades of 
coated paper, frequently in colors. They varied in contents 
according to the personal ideas of the men who were responsible 
for them, and their only common bond of interest was that 
each, in its own way, was striving for the same result — to 
raise the work and morals of the shipyard to the highest point. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation had not gotten far into 
the swing of its work before the need of an official house-organ 
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Some of the Papers Published for the Purpose of Speeding up 
the Building of Ships. 


was felt keenly, and it devolved upon the Publications Section, 
at that time called the Department of Shipyard Volunteers, 
headed by Robert D. Heinl, a newspaper and magazine writer 
of long experience, to supply the want. Mr. Heinl established 
the Emergency Fleet News, calling to his assistance W. C. 
Mattox, a trained newspaper man, as managing editor. The 
first number was of eight pages, but not many issues were put 
out before the size was increased to sixteen pages. 

When the Emergency Fleet News appeared there were 
probably fifteen regularly published shipyard papers, none, or 
at least few of them, more than six months old, and all strug- 
gling to find themselves in a very new and very strange but 
surprisingly fertile field. It must be remembered that ship- 
building was a decadent industry in this country and its sudden 
revival on such a large scale meant the concentration of a vast 
amount of energy on a single idea — ‘Ships, Ships and Still 
More Ships.” There were few men, comparatively, who knew 
about ships and still fewer writers who knew how to handle 
intelligently the language and problems of shipbuilding. 
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Being the official organ of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, the News regarded itself as the parent paper of the lot and 
at once applied itself to perfecting plans for a co6perative news 
service, a well-defined editorial policy and a standardization 
along mechanical lines, for the existing publications. In less 
than three months the yard papers multiplied to nearly fifty. 
As the building program got under way the individual publica- 
tions grew in dimensions according to their opportunities and 
needs until at present the favorite form appears to be sixteen 
pages, about 10 by 12 inches each, with three 15-em columns 
to the page, on coated paper. 

Recently, however, in order to facilitate its standardization 
plans, the News adopted the standard column recommended by 
the National Publishers’ Association, and, to meet the request 
of the Pulp and Paper Division of the War Industries Board, 
made other changes to reduce the amount of print-paper used 
weekly by twenty-five per cent. These changes resulted in a 
twelve-page paper of four 12!4-em columns to the page, a form 
which is being recommended for adoption in all yards. 

The existence of the group of publications, though strung 
out along both seaboards and the Gulf and Great Lakes, means 
not a small item of additional business for the printing and 
allied trades, and only a good beginning has been made, for in 
time most of the one hundred and eighty-odd yards will have 
their papers and many of the industrial plants connected with 
shipbuilding likewise will be represented. The demand of the 
men to see their doings chronicled in their own publications 
is too strong, and the opportunity offered to carry on desirable 
publicity campaigns is too great, to be neglected. 

Thus far no shipyard has installed equipment to print its 
own paper, despite the fact that many of them have enough 
business to keep a fair-sized plant in profitable operation. The 
private printing-houses have given good service and it has not 
been the policy of the Government or the shipbuilders to take 
from the printers the trade they deserve. Neither has the 
solicitation of advertising to make the yard papers self- 
supporting at the expense of local dailies and weeklies been 
encouraged. Some of the papers which do accept advertising 
are able to get close to $1 an inch for their space. Being 
circulated freely, each yard publication goes into the hands 
of every employee in the plant, and with many of the workers 
of little more than ordinary skill able to make from $60 to $100 
a week it is apparent that the papers tap a rich field. 

The degree in which the yard publications and the official 
house-organ have helped to increase the output of ships and 
ship equipment, can not of course, be measured. Many 
agencies have been at work toward the same end, and at 
numerous points their efforts have overlapped, but there is one 
tangible evidence of influence to which the editors can point 
as distinctive to their efforts. It is that the shipworkers of one 
part of the country make an immediate response to the chal- 
lenges and speed records reported from another. 

The Emergency Fleet News early began to “play up” speed 
records — sometimes for more than they were worth in actual 
news value. It seems an inherent characteristic of the Ameri- 
can workman that he does not like to be beaten at his own 
game, and a challenge from a competing crew or organization 
is worth far more in results than indicated on the surface. 

Director General Schwab, of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, is a master at drawing forth the best there is in a man. 
It is an observation of his, often expressed, that no worker does 
his best except under the approval of his fellows. The Director 
General always has been quick to give praise where merited. 
Not a broken record escapes his notice. He is one of the first 
to send a congratulatory telegram to the yard or the crew or 
the man who does his task a little better or a little quicker than 
has been the custom. 

The Emergency Fleet News grasped his idea. When a new 
speed record was set it regarded an account of that feat as big 
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news, and took pains to reprint in full the messages of praise 
that went out from the offices of the Director General and 
Chairman. Yard morale thrived under this public recognition 
and workers in the scattered plants were soon striving for 
results that would bring them to the attention of the Master 
Shipbuilder. It got to be almost an unsafe practice to print 
new speed records in the News, for the report had to be cor- 
rected in the next issue. New marks were being made that fast. 

When the United States first took seriously to shipbuilding, 
rivet-driving crews had no standard day’s work. No one could 
say with authority what constituted a good day’s drive. It 
was a new game. (There are from 500,000 to 1,000,000 rivet 
holes to be filled in an ordinary tramp freighter.) For weeks 
the official paper, with other agencies, concentrated on rivet 
driving and carried the propaganda to the shipworkers through 
the yard publications. As the campaign began to bear fruit, 
single gangs, under the stimulus of trying to set a record, were 
driving upward of 2,000 ‘“‘hot pins” a day. The score climbed 
steadily and the contest became international. Prizes were 
offered both in this country and in England. Finally John 
Moir, a Briton, raised the rivet-driving pace to beyond 11,000 
“pegs” a day. It was astounding! 

These spectacular feats, of course, could not be expected as 
a regular performance, and it was found that the encouragement 
of them brought about an undesirable condition of crews over- 
doing themselves for one day to make a high mark, then laying 
off a couple of days to recuperate. This was not the result 
desired. But the agitation for speed in riveting did concentrate 
the nation’s interest on that branch of the work and set the 
measure of a day’s effort in riveting beyond what it had been. 

Riveting is only one line in which rivalry and competition 
were stimulated. Almost every operation in ship construction 
was included in turn with the same results — that old records 
were smashed and new ones made. The following item from 
the front page of a recent issue of the Emergency Fleet News 
is a fair example of how competition is developed by the papers: 

MISSISSIPPI YARD SAWYERS CHALLENGE ALL COMERS 
IN SPEED CONTEST. 

The Pathway to Democracy, publication of the Dierks-Blodgett Ship- 
building Company, Pascagoula, Mississippi, takes pardonable pride in the 
ability of the workmen in the Mississippi yard, which it thinks is second to 
none in the country. 

The editor of The Paihway to Democracy has been reading in the EmMer- 
GENCY FLEET News of the fast sawing performances reported from various 
parts of the country and in particular of that of the crew of the Supple- 
Ballin Shipbuilding Corporation, which issued the following challenge: 

“We have $500 that says we can saw more ship knees or framing in a 
given time than any crew on the Pacific Coast.” 

The Mississippi editor then remarks: 

“We have this much to say — our boys will take on any yard in the country 
in a fast sawing contest, for glory or money, the cut to be vouched for by Govern- 
ment inspector, and all conditions to be as near alike as possible. We therefore 
issue a challenge, open to any yard in the country, that our crew can cut more 
timber in a given time than theirs. We are prepared to back this statement in a 
substantial manner,” 

The effect of such a boast on other sawing crews can be 
imagined. It will put them on their toes to take the laurels 
from these Southerners. 

Lately a national championship pennant race has been 
instituted by Director General Schwab to array one section of 
the country against the others. In fact, contests have been 
arranged wherever it is possible to place men, crews or organiza- 
tions on a competitive basis, until shipbuilding has now become 
“the great American game,” with the public eagerly watching 
the box scores. The shipyard editors are doing splendid service 
in reporting the ‘‘play by innings,” while urging their favorite 
batteries on — and to carry out the baseball simile, it can be 
said that the biggest odds are being placed on the Home Team. 

These editors, who are finding problems complex and the 
way none too smooth now, doubtless some day will be able to 
look back with a great amount of satisfaction on the part they 
played in helping rid the world of Prussianism. 
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Hyphens and Logic. 

W. A. B., New York, writes: “You may like to call the 
attention of INLAND PRINTER readers to what appears to mea 
strange misuse, or rather non-use, of the hyphen. Perhaps 
misguided patriotism calls for as sparing use of the hyphen 
as possible at this time! Perhaps it is mere ignorance. The 
Public speaks of ‘Secretary Baker’s anti-class hatred appeal.’ 
As the phrase is punctuated, I am bound to suppose that Mr. 
Baker has appealed in favor of hatred of an ‘anti-class’ char- 
acter. A paper the other day said somebody had been arrested 
for making ‘an anti-Liberty loan address.’ I don’t suppose 
the speaker made a loan address which was ‘anti-liberty,’ 
but that is what the paper seems to say. A Congressman is 
accused of introducing ‘an anti-civil service bill,’ which makes 
me wonder what a ‘service bill’ is, and in what respect this 
particular measure was ‘anti-civil.’ Does not sense, if not use, 
demand that where a phrase which alone does not require the 
hyphen is compounded with ‘anti,’ ‘pro,’ etc., the phrase itself 
must be linked together with a hyphen? In the above exam- 
ples, should we not write ‘anti-class-hatred,’ ‘ anti-Liberty- 
Loan,’ and ‘anti-civil-service’? 

“Algebra offers what appears to be an exact analogy: If 
we want to convey that x+y is to be multiplied by a, it will not 
do to write ax + vy, because then a would affect only the first 
member of the group, namely x. We must tie the group 
together with parentheses, thus: a(x + y). The hyphen in 
the examples above serves exactly the same purpose in uniting 
the phrase, and indicating that the whole phrase is affected 
by the prefix.” 

Answer.— As a means of ‘‘making the punishment fit the 
crime,” if I could expect any success for such advocacy, I should 
advocate strongly the practice suggested by this correspondent. 
The terms he mentions, and many others, are not at all com- 
monly, if they ever are, made to conform to logical reasoning, 
and it is almost sure that such conformity can never be secured. 
While the first phrase mentioned does suggest in form the wrong 
sense, the correspondent himself shows that he is not bound 
to suppose that Mr. Baker’s appeal was for anything other 
than its actual aim. No one could actually suppose any mean- 
ing except the one intended, whatever the form used. The very 
next sentence in the letter is, ‘““I don’t suppose the speaker’s 
address was ‘anti-liberty,’ but that is what the paper seems 
to say.””. Which proves that the reader was not misled, as he 
had hastily avowed in the first instance. Any one using the 
additional hyphen suggested will not make any error, and will 
represent in improved form the actual meaning. This would 
be so in many other cases. I have never seen any objection 
to such phrases as ‘‘our small farmers” or ‘“‘small dealers,’ 





for instance, though undoubtedly these phrases are not logical, 
because, as every one knows, they never mean that the farmer 
or dealer is small, though such would be the sense of the words 
normally used. 
second baseman, 


In baseball reports we read of ‘‘first haseman,’ 
” and “third baseman,” though the actual 
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Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


sense would be better represented by “‘first-base man,”’ etc., 
because the strict meaning is ‘‘the man who plays on first 
base,” etc. Should any one consider it worth while to insist 
on these altered forms, he would not be properly subject to 
any criticism except that of being more precise than necessary. 
And the same criticism would apply in the case of the phrases 
mentioned in the letter. We understand these phrases just 
as they are intended, in any form, with no danger of misunder- 
standing, precisely as we know the intention of “I didn’t do 
nothing,”’ wrong as it is grammatically. 


Quotation-Marks and Colon. 


W. M. B., Chicago, writes: ‘It is a long time since I put 
a question to you, but I am going to put one up to you right 
now, and I am hoping that you will give it a full and complete 
answer. In one of your replies to a correspondent you stated 
in regard to quotation-marks about as follows: ‘The point 
in question is not strictly one of punctuation, but rather 
typographical. I decidedly prefer to have the quote-marks , 
outside of a comma, semicolon, or period, always, as I am sure 
most people do. The other order is very unsightly. In my 
opinion (estimation) the appearance is much more important 
than the logic. Usage varies, but commonest practice always 
has points inside, except occasionally an interrogation or 
exclamation point.’ Now, this covers it pretty well as far as 
it goes, but it doesn’t go quite far enough. Why not put all 
points inside the quote-marks? I can not see any good reason 
for being so everlastingly inconsistent as shown by the most, 
if not all, of the text-books. For instance, they put the quote- 
marks on the outside of the period and comma (the longest 
and shortest pause) and then directly reverse the form when it 
comes to the other marks. We simply put them on the outside 
of the period and comma because it looks much better, and is 
not so unsightly, as you say. Then why not put them on the 
outside of all marks— period, comma, semicolon, colon, 
interrogation-point, and exclamation-point? 

‘* Also, I would like very much to have you give some real 
good rules covering the colon. I mean in sentences. The 
most of the text-books tell you to use the same after such as 
‘as follows,’ etc., and let it go at that. I think your answer 
would be appreciated by printers in general. 

“T hope you will give this your usual prompt attention so 
that it will appear in some number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
in the very near future.” 

Answer—I am sorry I can not say any more about 
quotation-marks than I have said. The remarks quoted in 
the letter are really all that can be said, even to the point of 
strong personal advocacy of the practice so earnestly desider- 
ated by the correspondent. I have never seen anything that 
looked worse typographically than the books that have many 
points outside quote-marks. Printers must do what customers 
order, however. Generally, that is the limit of their interest 
in the matter as printers. It is only when they write their own 
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matter or act as editors with full control that they have the 
right to decide. 

Making rules, good or bad, for the use of colons within 
sentences is not possible to me, because I do not believe a colon 
should ever be used inside a sentence in ordinary punctuation. 
But of course this is not at all binding on other people except 
those who think the same way. When authors choose to use 
colons in ordinary sentence-punctuation proofreaders should 
simply follow copy. 


PERIOD OF HESITATION IN TRADE. 


“From now until probably the first of the coming year there 
will be a period of hesitation in the commercial world and from 
then on good business should 1ule for several years,” said 
S. B. Monroe, vice-president and manager of the Bardeen 
paper interests at Otsego, also director of the Monarch Paper 
Company, of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Mr. Monroe had been asked, by a correspondent of the 
Paper Trade Journal, for his opinion regarding post-war con- 
ditions in the business world, and the above opinion was the 
result. Mr. Monroe is conservative in his observations, demon- 
strating that when he gave his views regarding the reconstruc- 
tion period. 

“Many are calling attention to the immense amount of 
business that will result from the period of reconstruction in 
Europe,” said Mr. Monroe. ‘That is true; but it is also true 
that you can not destroy a house in central China without 
interfering to a certain extent with the stability of the business 
world. When it comes to restoring the billions that have been 
laid waste in Europe, it means that in the process of restoration 
just that much money and effort will have to be taken from 
other channels. Despite those colossal losses I am not pre- 
pared to see disaster ahead for the world at large. They will 
be made good and business maintained on an even keel. 

“The paper trade is dull at this time. Orders ceased to 
come in as soon as the possibility of peace appeared. Buyers 
are evidently believing there will be a lowering of prices of 
manufactured products. There seems little basis for such an 
opinion, especially when one considers that all contracts for 
1919 raw materials will have to be renewed at higher prices 
than exist at this time. Facing that condition it will be im- 
possible for the mills to quote lower prices on finished products.” 


TOO MUCH COPY. 

is weakened if it is loaded down with 
“White space” speaks in silent tones 
silence is golden.”” There are times 
It is ‘‘the last 


An advertisement 
words—too much copy. 
and we all know that 
when a word too much may spoil everything. 
straw which breaks the camel’s back.” 

Many sales are lost because salesmen often talk themselves 
out of orders. Words have power — both to enhance or destroy 
Advertising copy that uses words wisely 


oc 


effective expression. 
and sparingly is certain to put sales-power into the advertiser’s 
message. Think of how few words are used in advertising 
Pear’s Soap or Gold Dust or any of the big sellers. 

One idea at a time in an advertisement is a good rule — 
although a difficult one to follow. It is, however, a safe one and 
the nearer it is approximated the better for your advertising. 

A man who talks too much makes himself a bore. Nobody 
pays any attention to him. People avoid him. He becomes 
a nuisance. 

An advertisement with too much copy falls flat and gray 
and lifeless on the printed page. It spoils good white paper 
and attracts but little attention. It talks itself out of the sale 
because it is nothing but ‘‘ words, words, words.” 

Such advertisements are seldom effective or profitable. 
They are a waste, and a waste in war-times is a nuisance or 


worse.— Chicago Advertising. 
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THE PRINTER’S BIRTHRIGHT.* 
BY FREDERICK H. FARNSWORTH. 

N every line of business, practices arise which, 
at the time of their inception, appear to the 
originator to be very ingenious and profitable, 
but which in the course of time become so 
widespread as to develop into a custom 
which finally evidences itself as detrimental 
to the interests of all concerned. 

; In the printing business the printer has 
realized only gradually that he is not only a craftsman but a 
manufacturer; that he has, first of all, a plant in which he has 
invested his money for machinery and equipment; secondly, 
that he buys material of various kinds; and, thirdly, by the 
employment of his knowledge and experience in directing the 
manner in which the materials bought are elaborated by means 
of the labor he employs, he produces his finished product — 
printed matter. 

His investment, therefore, divides itself into two parts: his 
plant and his materials. The cost of any particular piece of 
work arises from the following items: Interest on his plant 
investment; depreciation of his plant investment; labor, over- 
heads, ete.; cost of materials; business and selling expenses. 

The total net profit is the difference between the sum of 
all these costs and the selling price of the merchandise. In the 
final analysis the fair and legitimate profit in any particular 
line of business is determined by the question of supply and 
demand, which so regulates the market price that he who 
charges too much will not get his share of the business, and 
he who charges too little must ultimately be driven to the wall. 

As the net profit on the entire sale is the sum of the profits 
on the individual items of cost, it follows that if the source of 
profit of one of these items be eliminated, a larger total must 
be added to some other item, or else the total profit will be too 
small — with the results above indicated. 

Now, I am not sufficiently acquainted with the printing 
business to know in detail the various items of cost, hut as far 
as I know, one of the largest items of cost in the production of 
printed matter is that of the paper stock. 

It probably occurred one day, in the dim and distant past, 
that some unknown printer bemoaned his inability to take 
on some job that appeared profitable to him because he had 
neither the money nor the credit to purchase the paper. Let 
us say that this customer was well-to-do, and the printer con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of telling his customer that if he would 
furnish the paper, he, the printer, would do the job, and charge 
him for the presswork, etc. 

In that moment the printer inaugurated a system which, 
through its growth and ramifications, bids fair to deprive the 
printer of his birthright because gradually the system has 
gone much further. In some cases the customer furnishes the 
paper, the engravings, the electrotypes and the ink, and the 
printer is deprived not only of his legitimate and absolutely 
necessary profit on the material but he loses the cost of han- 
dling and storing all these materials, and takes the risk of their 
loss or damage, all without remuneration, not even to speak 
of the profit. 

Finally, indeed, the system has gone much further. The 
customer, not even performing the service, if such it may be 





*This interesting article was recently issued in pamphlet form with the 
following introduction: ‘At a recent meeting of the Printing-Ink and 
Roller Men’s Credit Association of this city [Chicago], a very important 
matter came up for discussion, namely, the custom, which appears to be 
gaining a foothold, of the purchase of printing-inks by the customers of the 
printer. It was the sense of the meeting that this practice is detrimental to 
the mutual interests of the printers and the printing-ink manufacturers. 
A resolution was therefore unanimously adopted, whereby the members of 
this association agreed to refrain from soliciting business from the customers 
of the printers, and the following article setting forth the evils of this practice 
was contributed by its president, Frederick H. Farnsworth.” 
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called, of furnishing the materials, specifies to the printer 
exactly what materials he must use — the printer, however, to 
buy those materials dictated by the customer and pay for 
them himself. 

Now, let us examine the evils that arise from such a system. 
It is quite true that in other lines specifications are made, and 
that specifications are necessary for the proper protection of 
buyer and seller, but they are made in an entirely different 
manner. The architect in drawing up plans and specifications 
for a building, if he has the best interests of his client at heart, 
will never specify any particular make or brand of any article 
or material. He will set up a standard of quality. He may 
even go so far as to mention, let us say, a particular brand of 
cement as a standard, and then say that Smith’s cement should 
be used, or the equivalent approved by him, the architect. 
And why does he do that? For the simple and cogent reason 
that if Smith finds out, as he surely will, that his cement must 
be used, he will charge the highest price he possibly can, and the 
architect’s client must foot the bill, and here we see the strong- 
est reason why it is detrimental to the purchaser of printing to 
have any particular make or brand of material specified. 

Secondly, if the printer is ordered to use such and such paper, 
electrotypes made by so-and-so, ink made by so-and-so, and in 
each case has no voice in the quality of these materials, it is 
unfair in the highest degree that he should be held responsible 
for the final result, and the only reason the printer submits 
in any case to a system of this kind is because through competi- 
tion he can not help himself. I do not think a jobbing carpenter 
would submit to such a thing. If you tell him to erect the trim 
in a house, using molding made by Smith, and knives for the 
molding to be made by Brown, the wood to be furnished by 
Jones, the job to be stained with materials made by Johnson, 
and that the final result must be equal to a sample shown by 
the customer, that carpenter will laugh at you. He will say 
that he will be glad to do one of two things: Either do the job 
according to your specifications, and then you take the chance 
of what the result will be, or if you want him to guarantee that 
it will be like your sample, you must leave to him the choice of 
the materials that he uses. 

Every time a printer takes a job where the paper is specified 
to him, he loses exactly to that extent his purchasing power for 
paper, which is reflected in all his other purchases for paper, 
and he is therefore that much weakened as a purchaser of paper, 
for which he suffers in all the other jobs that he takes. Exactly 
the same refers to all other materials, and his entire standing 
becomes weakened. The customer specifies all the materials, 
but the printer has to take the risk of the compatability of all 
these materials, and is responsible for the final result. 

If these materials either do not fit well together, or one or 
the other is not up to the proper standard, the printer is put 
in the middle between the customer who ordered the materials 
and those who furnished them. He therefore has responsibility 
without power —a position in which no self-respecting man 
cares to place himself if he can possibly avoid it. In every line 
of business, the manufacturer who purchases goods for use as 
raw materials, or any man who buys them wholesale for resell- 
ing, is entitled to a lower price than the ultimate consumer. 
There are so many reasons for this, that it is really unnecessary 
to go into them — it is axiomatic. 

Now, either the printer’s customer purchases materials as 
closely as the printer does, or he does not. If he does, that 
is unfair to the printer, and if the customer pays a higher price, 
then as more and more of the materials are sold to the printer’s 
customer, and the printer buys less and less material himself, 
the printer will ultimately be the smallest consumer of such 
materials, and will have to pay more than he would otherwise, 
so that in the case where he really buys the materials his profits 
are also diminished. 

I think possibly a number of other arguments could be 
adduced, but to sum up, it appears to me perfectly plain that 
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in the long run, speaking even from a purely pecuniary stand- 
point, it is adverse to the interests both of the printer and his 
customer to build up or to continue a system, whereby the 
customer either furnishes the materials, or specifies the use of 
particular materials. 

Secondly, as the printer is responsible for the final result, 
it is, speaking plainly, none of the customer’s business what 
materials he uses, or where he buys them, as long as the final 
result is what he specified, and the printer can not, must not 
and should not take the responsibility of the final result unless 
he is absolutely in control of the materials that he uses, so that 
he can utilize them to the best advantage. 

As an instance of the evils that may occur through the 
ramifications of such a scheme, I wish to point to a case that 
has just happened. Of course, there is always a likelihood of 
the spoilage of an uncertain percentage of the stock furnished. 
This may be more in some cases and less in others, but as far as 
I know, it is customary for the customer to furnish five per 
cent more paper than actual count of the job to take care of 
the spoilage. Should the printer spoil more paper it is at the 
printer’s risk. 

In the case to which I refer, on a job amounting to 
$100,000 the printer, through fortunate circumstances, had 
practically no spoilage of the paper, and had, let us say, five 
per cent of the paper left, which he converted to his own uses, 
claiming that if he had spoiled more paper, he would have had 
to pay for it, and that consequently if through his careful work 
he got away with no spoilage he was entitled to the paper 
that was left. 

If the paper stock amounted to fifty per cent of the cost of 
the job, five per cent of that would be $2,500. The customer 
claimed that the surplus of paper was his, and that the printer 
had stolen his paper, so that there is now a law-suit in progress, 
and the customer refuses to pay for the job, and will not even 
pay for it less the value of the amount of paper that he claims, 
placing the printer in serious financial difficulties. 

Now, without going into the merits of the case at all, because 
any number of arguments could be used one way or the other, I 
simply cite this case to show what contingencies may arise, and 
how any system that is based on wrong principles is bound to 
develop in wrongful results, and I wish to repeat that the profits 
that should be made by the printer on the materials used in his 
manufacture, and the control of the purchase of such materials 
and their selection are the printer’s birthright, and that if 
through anv specious arguments or temporary expediencies, he 
allows himself to be deprived of his legitimate profits and 
rights of control, he is selling his birthright for a mess of 


pottage. 


A MERCHANT OR A PEDLER? 


There is an important difference between a merchant and 
Perhaps you have not thought 
He sells you something which is 


a man who merely sells goods. 
of it. A pedler sells goods. 
as nearly worthless as possible for a small coin which is per- 
fectly good. You pay your money and take your goods. 
You also take your chance. A merchant, on the other hand, 
sells goods and service. A merchant has a shop, where you 
can always find him. A merchant cheat you and 
run away. ‘The one great aim of a merchant is to sell goods 
to the same people again and again. He can not make his 
living out of strangers who run in and buy goods once a year. 
However, there are scores of merchants who act like pedlers. 
They try to make sales even at the risk of losing customers. 
They treat customers as though they were strangers. They 
do not call them by name. They do not consider their wishes. 
They believe that their business is only to sell and not to serve. 
Such merchants should not have shops. They should 
become pedlers, so that when they have used up one com- 
munity they can go to another.— The Plate-Makers’ Criterion. 


can not 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 


Our technical research 


laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


“‘ Coffodine,’’ a Substitute for Iodin. 


John A. Kohler, 4218 Ellis avenue, Chicago, announces that 
he has worked out a substitute for iodin and iodid of potas- 
sium which he calls “‘Coffodine” on account of its resemblance 
to coffee. This chemical comes in powder form for solution 
in water and is claimed to be sixty per cent cheaper than 
iodin. 

Photoengravers and the War. 

New York Photoengravers’ Union No. 1 has, through its 
members, contributed so loyally to all the ‘‘drives” for the 
prosecution of the war that a few figures up to October, 1918, 
should go on record here: 


Total membership... .......05.060.0056 1,508 

Members in government service.......... 300 
Contributions to First Liberty Loan....................... $ 56,150.00 
Contributed to Second Liberty Loan....................... 101,850.00 
Contributed to Third Liberty Loan........................ 144,840.00 
Subscribed to Fourth Liberty Loan .......................- 177,340.00 
War Savings Stamps purchased by members................ 71,983.50 


Grand total, Liberty Bonds and W. S. S 


A. W. Penrose Passes Away. 


William Gamble and A. W. Penrose, of London, are names 
well known to photoengravers the world over. Mr. Penrose 
was a pharmaceutical chemist with a small shop in London 
when Mr. Gamble induced him to sell photoengravers’ supplies. 
They formed a partnership in 1893 and grew with the develop- 
ment of the engraving business until they established con- 
nections everywhere but in the United States. ‘‘ Penrose’s 
Process Annual” and their monthly Process Work, besides their 
wonderful trade catalogue and annual “Diary,” contributed 
largely to their fame. The strenuous days Mr. Penrose put in 
establishing their business told on him so that he became an 
invalid for several years before his death, which occurred 
recently at the age of fifty-eight. 


The Beautiful in Commercial Art. 


The vulgar and barbaric German poster and commercial art, 
which a coterie of subsidized Berlinites was forcing on the 
advertisers of this country, with the assistance of writers with 
“‘advanced”’ ideas in the press, seems to be almost completely 
routed out by this time. It was THE INLAND PRINTER that led 
the attack in an article entitled “Cultivating the Ugly,” in the 
issue for September, 1916. There it was shown by comparisons 
that German design was a return to the art of the savage. It 
shocked one by its ugliness and consequently attracted atten- 
tion, which was what the advertiser wanted. Since that time 
The American Association of Commercial Artists, whose 
headquarters are in Chicago, have completed a survey of the 
subject and report that: ‘‘The German school of commercial 


art has been one of the most effective means of propaganda 
developed by the Teutons. 


Its outstanding characteristics 


are brutality, bestiality, abnormality and gross physiological 
appeal.” Also, the Poster Advertising Association has rejected 
the barbaric poster, and has come to the conclusion that the 
same qualities that make any picture pleasing are demanded 
by the advertiser ‘‘in order to satisfy the innate hunger of the 
great public for color and beauty.” Our most popular war 
posters prove this. So it behooves our artists to study the 
beautiful in the work of the Latins and the Greeks. In other 
words, we are to have another renaissance, such as followed 
the defeat of the barbarians in 1453, and our young country 
should lead in it. 


Cement for Etching-Machine Tank. 


Engraving Company, Boston, writes: “One of our work- 
men dropped a large zinc plate he was etching into the etching- 
machine, cracking the pottery at the bottom, but this crack 
has extended up the side. The crack has been painted over 
with asphalt varnish, but the acid keeps oozing through the 
crack. Can you recommend something to stop the leaking?” 

Answer.— The reason asphalt varnish does not close the 
crack comes from the same cause which extended the crack 
up the side of the pottery, and that is the terrific vibration 
of the machine in action. No varnish or cement will hold 
unless an iron band, with screw-and-nut joint, is made to go 
around the tank and bind the sides of the crack together. 
Before closing the crack in the pottery tight with the iron band, 
the pottery can be heated with a blow-lamp, the crack pried 
open slightly, if possible, and hot melted shoemaker’s wax 
poured into the crack and down its sides. When the sides of 
the crack in the pottery are bound tightly together with the 
iron band it should be impervious to acid. 


Infringements on Etching-Machines. 

F. J. S., Lakewood, Ohio, writes: ‘‘ Could you advise me in 
what years the two leading etching-machines were invented 
and in what country? Is it legal to make an etching-machine 
on one of the above plans and use it in turning out etchings? 
I have been told that it could be done, though I have my 
doubts about it. I would appreciate it very much if you could 
enlighten me on this subject.” 

Answer.— The etching-machines about which you inquire 
were patented in the United States and the numbers and dates 
are: 627,430, June 20, 1899, and 721,445, February 24, 1903. 
Copies of these patents can be obtained from the Patent 
Office. The making and using of a patented etching-machine 
is just as serious theft as the stealing of any other property, 
and the courts will not only stop you from using a home-made 
etching-machine which infringes a patented one, but will 
assess damages figured on all the work done by the machine. 
Several persons have already been caught using infringements 
on patented etching-machines and have been compelled to 
make reparation, and there are more cases to be tried. The life 
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of a patent is seventeen years, so it would appear that the 
patent of June 20, 1899, has expired, in which case you are at 
liberty to make one similar to the patent as described therein. 


Rotary Photogravure After the War. 


“‘Gravure,” New York, asks: ‘‘What are the chances for a 
rotary photogravure man in the future? I have worked at it 
for two firms, but both of them gave it up as they did not have 
proper facilities. That was four years ago, and since then I 
have been employed at half-tone etching, though I should like 
to get back at ‘gravure.’” 

Answer.— As you say, the trouble with most of those who 
tried rotary photogravure was they lacked the proper facilities, 
chiefly presses. The war put an end to press manufacture, 
though inventors have been busy, as the patent reports show, 
with “gravure” presses, so that as soon as the world gets back 
to normal it is likely that this most beautiful printing method 
will be taken up again with a rush. Economies will be practiced 
for a long time to come, and as there is no method of printing 
that for certain purposes will produce such artistic results on 
cheap paper, rotary photogravure is sure to be in demand. 
Men like yourself are here to turn out the work, what is required 
now is the presses. 


Brief Replies to a Few Queries. 


‘Editor,’ New York: There are over five hundred engrav- 
ing-plants in the United States, employing in normal times 
over six thousand engravers. 

‘Engraver,’ Auckland, New Zealand: This department 
can not express an opinion regarding competing engraving 
machinery. 

J. B. C., Philadelphia: Paul Revere was anticipated as an 
engraver by Nathaniel Hurd, who was born in Boston, 1730, 
and died there in 1777. 

“Writer,” Pittsburgh: As to ‘Who was the inventor of 
photoengraving?”—‘‘ Topsy,” you remember, said she was not 
born, she just grew. Photoengraving came in the same way. 


Acid-Resisting Inks. 


Jean de Noyelles, Montreal, wants the most powerful acid- 
resisting ink for rolling up zinc plates for extra deep etching. 

Answer.— There are many acid-resisting substances that 
can be introduced into the ordinary etching-ink; for instance, 
asphalt, rosin, beeswax, Burgundy pitch (the hard yellow resin 
from the Norway spruce), Canada pitch (the resin from the 
hemlock spruce). Any of these can be added to etching-ink to 
the extent of from twenty-five to fifty per cent by melting 
together and afterward mixing well on a slab through the 
addition of the least amount of spirits of turpentine necessary. 
With the exception of beeswax, the resins and pitches will make 
the ink rather brittle, causing it to chip off when it becomes 
saturated with dragon’s-blood and dried out by several heatings. 
The writer has found it necessary to add an oil, like palm-oil, 
oil of lavender or other oil, to keep the ink soft, though the best 
softening medium for ink that he found and the one which also 
has the greatest acid-resisting properties is Canadian balsam. 
The valuable acid-resisting properties of this balsam are not 
sufficiently known to photoengravers. 


Engraving on Brass Cylinders. 


Andrew J. Hoag, Dayton, Ohio, writes: “‘Can you give me 
a printing solution that I can apply to a brass cylinder and get 
a clear print out to the very edge? It should require no heating 
and yet be rolled up with ink and be etched.” 

Answer.— The only process that will meet your require- 
ments of engraving out to the very edge and require no heating 
is the rotary photogravure method which has been described 
in these pages as far back as February, 1910, page 712, and 
several times since then. 
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WHAT’S GOING TO HAPPEN?* 


HE most important history of the world is in 
the making. We have passed through a 
stressful period, but with the dawn of peace 
relief is at hand. We have arrived at the 
pivotal point — this transformation from a 
nation on a war basis to one of peaceful 
industrial pursuit. What happened during 
the past year or so is a record we all know; 
the curtain is about to rise on a new and happier scene — an 

era of prosperity. This booklet is designed to give a sketch of 
what has happened and what the future looks like from where 
we stand. 








Effect of War on Paper Industry. 

Starting with the nation and going clear down along the line 
through business to the individual, all have been affected by 
the world war — some probably more than others, but affected, 
nevertheless. The paper business was not overlooked. 

At the start things happened fast, and through inexperience,. 
but with the best of intentions, mistakes were made. Paper 
was put on the non-essential list, which threatened drastic 
treatment; it was not long, however, before the Government 
realized that paper was very essential to the successful conduct 
of the war. Some restrictions and curtailments were made in 
the lesser essentials among paper products for speeding up 
production, economy in labor, less consumption of coal and 
minimizing transportation requirements. The conditions which 
have been imposed upon this industry have been quickly and 
willingly complied with. Chlorin, sulphite pulp and certain 
other necessary ingredients in the making of paper have been 
requisitioned to a great extent by the Government for making 
poisonous gases, gun-cotton, etc. 

This but briefly outlines the situation that has been facing 
the paper business. With peace on the immediate horizon, the 
pressure will be steadily lightened. 





Governmental Needs. 

Advertising — that was the one and only answer to the 
Government’s question of how to put its messages over quickly. 
Advertising came to the rescue as it has come to the practical 
assistance of every one who has intelligently used it. 

While the war-time needs of the Government were consider- 
ably increased, yet the estimate of what should have been 
reserved for this purpose proved to be in excess of what was. 
actually required. This was a contributing cause of the paper 
conservation program, which by many was misunderstood. 
The greatest shortage of paper was in news-print, but in paper 
products of almost every other description no real scarcity 
existed except, of course, in 1916, when through fear of shortage 
the demand jumped far in excess of normal, and then, naturally, 
the manufacturers found it impossible to supply all the paper 
that was wanted. When this period was bridged the status. 
was about as it had been before. 

With the inauguration of the conservation program many 
thought that by lowering the quality of the paper they used 
they were saving paper and thereby fulfilling their obligations. 
There are many mills in this country that make the higher 
grades exclusively; their entire equipment, stock of materials, 
etc., would not permit them to make cheaper grades without 
serious loss. As the result of this erroneous idea of “‘saving”’ 
we saw an excessive demand for the cheaper grades and at the 
very expense of thoughtful saving, to say nothing of the cheap- 
ened and less effective appearance of the forms in which the 
paper was used. There exist today, as at any time in the past, 
the same sane and fundamental reasons for using good, or, let 
us say, appropriate paper, and this truth should be firmly 
implanted in the minds of the buying public. 


*Reprinted from a pamphlet issued under date of November 19, by the J. W- 
Butler Paper Company, Chicago. 
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Conservation does not mean_ inefficiency —it means 
genuine efficiency. Now that the great war is ended, this large 
part of the nation’s paper production which has been reserved 
for governmental needs will be quickly diminished until it 
reaches normal time requirements. 


The New Order. 


The big word in the realm of business today is standardiza- 
tion. All of these rulings of the War Industries Board which 
have been imposed upon manufacturers in practically every 
line of business have tended to just one result — standardization. 

Standardization is something we have preached and prac- 
ticed almost from the time we started in business. Before the 
war the paper industry as a whole seemed hopelessly far from 
standardization; there were so many irregularities and needless 
elements that it did not seem possible to so quickly rectify 
them. The great war came necessitating the marshaling of the 
nation’s forces and resources, with the result that almost miracu- 
lously the entire industry adopted the new order of things. 

Many radical changes were made, but it did not take long 
for every one to accommodate themselves to them. It was 
found possible and profitable to all, from producer to user, to 
adjust their business to the new conditions. To those who 
have been familiar with the situation it is apparent that many 
of these changes which have been carefully and coéperatively 
worked out are for the benefit of all, and with some alterations, 
based on experience, should be retained during normal times. 

War measures affecting the paper industry are being lifted; 
for instance, writing-paper manufacturers are already per- 
mitted to make the heavier weights which were on the restricted 
list. The rule prohibiting the making of heavy weights in 
certain grades of book-paper has been withdrawn. Undoubt- 
edly the time is very near when the Government’s ban which 
had affected so many departments of the paper and printing 
industries will be entirely removed and printers and buyers 
who have been obliged to transfer their selections from 
restricted items to those which were on the favored list will 
again be able to follow the dictates of their judgment. 


Pledges No Longer Required. 

A ruling has just been issued by the Priorities Division of 
the War Industries Board, which states that the paper-saving 
pledges are no longer required of paper merchants and their 
customers. The text is as follows: 

Dealers (wholesale and retail) in raw materials, semifinished, and _fin- 
ished products are hereby relieved from the obligation to give and require 
pledges relating to such commodities, notwithstanding any provision for 
pledges in any order or circular heretofore issued by the Priorities Division, 
and notwithstanding any stipulation in any pledge that they will require 
pledges from those who buy from them jor resale; provided, however, build- 
ing materials and other products shall not be sold and delivered for use in 
connection with any non-war construction projects save those for which no 
permit or license is required under Priority Circular No. 21, as revised by 
Section First hereof, or those authorized by permits or licenses issued in 
pursuance of said circular; provided, further, manufacturers will continue 
to give pledges in accordance with the terms of orders and circulars hereto- 
fore issued, and comply with all pledges heretofore or herea‘ter given, save 
that they are hereby relieved from the provisions in such pledges as require 
manufacturers to exact pledges from those who buy from them for resale. 


The elimination of this pledge feature definitely implies that 
as the reasons for conservation and war-time economy in the 
use of paper are quickly disappearing, it is no longer necessary 
to sacrifice the practical, the artistic or the appropriate in 
printed matter. 


The Available Supply. 


In an analysis of the available supply of paper, certain facts 
must be borne in mind. ‘Through the entire war period there 
has been a persistent knock at the door of our market from 
foreign fields. The foreign demand has never been satisfied. 
Lack of shipping facilities precluded the possibility of meeting 
the situation. Vast tonnage of paper has remained on the 
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docks of Eastern ports waiting for ships to transport it. This 
condition will obviously improve and before long the paper 
industry of this country will take its proper place in inter- 
national trade. 

The gradual let-up in our Government’s needs will help to 
relieve the situation, which it appears will dovetail nicely with 
the increasing consumption at home due to accelerated business 
activity and the pressure from foreign trade. Undoubtedly the 
productive forces will continue to run to full capacity. 


The Threshold of Prosperity. 


The man who talks ‘‘ calamity and trouble ahead” is looking 
through the wrong end of the telescope; he is blind to the world 
about him; he is totally ignorant of existing facts and con- 
ditions; he has not even begun to analyze the situation — take 
him in hand and show him the light. 

Bounteous crops and good prices have put greater purchas- 
ing power into the hands of the agriculturist — the governor 
of prosperity. Building of all kinds, except for actual war 
needs, has been at a standstill for more than a year; there has 
been no road-making; the purchasing of luxuries has had a 
sharp decline; farm machinery of all kinds, automobiles and 
innumerable other kinds of articles, implements and equipment 
have been under the ban during the crisis in order to divert 
mechanical and human energy to the quick and successful 
culmination of the war. Now that the war is over it is clear 
what is going to happen. Advertising campaigns of great 
magnitude will be launched in all lines of business; plants 
working on government requirements were enlarged to increase 
production — these plants must now turn to peace-time prod- 
ucts, they must be kept busy, and it is reasonable to conclude 
that they will be when we consider that their regular lines have 
been off the market for so long and the needs for them have 
piled up during the war period. Real-estate operators, building 
contractors and material concerns are preparing for unprece- 
dented activity; road-making machinery plants will be taxed 
to meet the demands for their equipment; automobile factories 
will have to meet the accumulated demand for cars. 

The thrift campaigns in connection with the Liberty Loans 
and War Savings Stamp drives have taught the people to save, 
and they have saved. The purchasing power of the individual 
has greatly increased; labor is being paid a higher wage — the 
living scale is on a higher plane than it has ever been in the past. 
This is an indication of better and bigger business for every- 
body. Associations of men are and have been gathering for 
consultation and planning for this reconstruction period, 
arranging best ways and means for quickly getting back to 
normal business and making up for lost time. Advertising will 
be an essential factor in their plans; printing and paper form 
the principal part of advertising. One does not have to be 
a confirmed optimist to see that the future prosperity and 
business of the nation are assured. 

Any one who doesn’t give studious thought to the immediate 
future is likely to be caught totally unprepared for eventualities. 
‘Is my house in order?”’ should be the question of the hour. If 
the outlook for the future means unprecedented business 
activity, as it undoubtedly does, what should be done at once 
to make the best of the situation when it arrives? 

There is a world of opportunity for the resourceful, creative 
printer —the man in business needs him badly this very 
minute. The printer can well afford to make a thorough, care- 
ful study of the markets and the possibilities of the business 
of each of his customers. Sound advice from a printer, with 
accompanying drafts, layouts or suggestions for advertising 
pieces, designed to cultivate and enlarge the customer’s market 
— to help the customer visualize the idea that is in the printer’s 
mind — is sure to win confidence and friendship, which results 
in increased business. 
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CARRY ON 


Physical Reconstruction Makes Useful Workers of Crippled Men 


By CONSTANCE DREXEL 


’ 


DON’T mind dying for my country,” is the 
thought in many of our brave boys’ minds — 
“but, oh, kill me rather than leave me dis- 
abled the rest of my life,” they inwardly 
plead. Small wonder, for they remember 
the cripples of old peddling pencils or shoe- 
strings down the street, or, even worse, 
-— A=} objects of charity and pity. They know of 
the thousands of men disabled in industry every year protected 
by a Compensation Act, per- 
haps—yes, but thrown out on 
a cold, unfeeling world to live 
a life of uselessness the rest 
of their days. 

But times have changed. 
No need for our boys to worry, 
or their families to wonder 
who will care for them in case 
they come back from war with 
loss of arm or leg or worse. 

Uncle Sam has stepped in. 
In fact, the problem is occupy- 
ing a great deal of attention 
at the office of the Surgeon- 
General of the Army, supple- 
mented by all the Red Cross 
can do to help. The Red 
Cross is paying for the pub- 
lication of Carry On, that 
able magazine the Surgeon- 
General’s office is getting out 
on this very subject. It is free 
to those interested. 
on”’ is its message; “‘let there 
be no more cripples after this 
war.” The Red Cross is also 
issuing pamphlets of informa- 
tion free, in the effort to 
popularize this new attitude 
toward cripples, that we are not going to have any more 
cripples in America either from the war or from injuries 
received in industry. 

To prove that this can be done, the Red Cross maintains 
in New York, at 311 Fourth Avenue, the Red Cross Institute 
for Crippled and Disabled Men, the head of which is Dr. 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, a pioneer of this new attitude of 
society’s duty toward a disabled man. At the school six model 
courses are given to refit crippled men for their old or new 
trades. The six courses decided upon are: Manufacture of 
artificial limbs; oxyacetylene welding; mechanical drafting, 
printing, motion-picture operating, and jewelry work. 

Briefly, the plan of the United States Government for the 
rehabilitation and vocational training of men crippled through 
this war is this: Even in our hospitals in France, convalescent 
men are shown moving pictures of successful cripples; Thomas 
Edison, nearly stone deaf, for instance; Michael Downing, of 
Minnesota, with both legs, one arm and one hand gone, presi- 
dent of a state bank, running his own motor-car and a lucrative 
law practice to boot, married and raising a happy family. 

But the work really begins in this country. Upon arrival 
in the great military hospitals under the medical branch of 
Sh 
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DO THIS NOW. 

If you telephone to your local Red Cross Christ- 
mas Roll-Call Committee, they will provide you with 
the necessary subscription blanks for the number of 
employees you have. After getting the blanks you can 
then canvass, either personally or through appointed 
deputies, every man and woman in your employ. 
Make your establishment a one hundred per cent shop 
“Carry by getting a membership and fee from every one. 

Subscriptions and proceeds should be turned over 
at once to your local Red Cross Chapter. 


DON’T WAIT! 


the army, even while still in bed, the process of refitting them 
to normal life and responsibilities begins. I saw wounded from 
overseas at Walter Reed Hospital, in Washington, being taught 
by reconstruction aids in occupational therapy. Some were 
busy with basketry or weaving, but others were doing head- 
work. I remember one man in bed, with one leg off, studying 
shorthand. When the men become able, they are sent from the 
wards to the finely equipped new buildings known as the cura- 
tive workshops. Here are classes in motor mechanics, very 
popular, use of the left arm 
and hand instead of the right; 
classes in English and French; 
in shorthand and typewriting 
for cases of amputation of legs; 
telegraphy, rug weaving, arti- 
ficial limb making, carpentry, 
agriculture and farming. Of 
course, the aim of these classes 
is to cure the men physically 
as soon as possible, but even 
here their vocational training 
to fit them for their future 
place in the community may 
begin. The men who have lost 
arm or leg, or have been other- 
wise disabled, are talked to 
by experts who try to guide 
them to refitting themselves 
for usefulness. 

And after the medical 
authorities can do no more 
for the crippled man, after 
they have done all they could 
to make him as near whole 
again as possible, including 
the providing of artificial arms 
or legs, even then the United 
States Government does not 
pretend to end its responsi- 
bility. Congress has created the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. Theirs is the official responsibility for the re- 
education of soldiers and sailors of the American forces dis- 
abled by the war. A fully definite program has not yet been 
developed, but the Red Cross Institute for Crippled Men 
already mentioned has demonstrated how the thing can be 
worked out. Crippled men have been taken off the streets, 
trained in one of the six trades taught there, and placed in 
lucrative positions where their infirmities are no handicap. 

As for soldiers to be refitted to civilian life, a former brake- 
man on a railroad has lost an arm. He can’t be a brakeman 
any longer, but his railroad knowledge can be of use to him. 
He is trained to become an expert telegrapher or train dis- 
patcher. What difference in his productive ability to a soldier 
fitted with one or two artificial limbs if he sits at a linotype 
machine all day? If he has been formerly employed at a stand- 
ing job in a printing or newspaper plant, that experience can be 
turned into good account. The point is here, that a disabled 
man need not necessarily be trained to an entirely new trade. 
His former experience should be made to count. 

However, details of the re-educational and vocational 
program are not nearly so important to the workingman, be 
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he in the army or in industry (for in either case he is liable 
to be hurt), as the attitude army authorities, supported by the 
Red Cross, have assumed toward crippled men. 

No longer will the responsibility of army or Government or 
industry cease by merely pensioning a man. He must, and will, 
be refitted to take perhaps even a better place in the com- 
munity than he had occupied before his injury. For are not 


brains worth more than hands or feet or even eyes? And should | 


not a physical handicap, if properly encountered, be used to 
develop the brain to greater action? 
Here, however, it must be pointed out that Uncle Sam 


intends pensioning generously all disabled soldiers or sailors; 
$100 a month, or $1,200 a year, for life in many cases. But, 
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Liberty loan with a patriotism that future historians will love to 
extol, will have an opportunity to show the same patriotism in 
financing the just and conclusive victorious peace whenever 
it comes. 

Not for a moment, however, is the treasury acting on any 
assumption that peace is to come soon. Until peace is actually 
assured the attitude of the treasury and the attitude of the 
whole United States Government is for the most vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and the motto of force against Germany 
without stint or limit will be acted up to until peace is an abso- 
lute accomplished fact. 

One more Liberty loan, at least, is certain. The fourth loan 
was popularly called the “‘ Fighting Loan”; the next loan may 





Crippled French Soldiers Soldering Cans. 


and this is an all-important fact, the pension will be granted 
regardless of a man’s earning capacity that he develops in spite 
of his infirmity. If he does what the Government and the Red 
Cross want him to do—refits himself to a job—he will have the 
pension just the same. This proves that the workingman is 
going to be very important. We shall need all that every man 
can produce; the more they produce, the cheaper will living 
expenses become. Therefore, no idlers, no more cripples. 

As the Red Cross is heart and soul back of this idea, it would 
seem that for his own good in industry the workingman should 
at least become a member of the Red Cross. Anyhow, he’d 
be most welcome. There’ll be a Christmas roll-call of the 
nation the week of December 16 to 23, when it is hoped all will 
answer “‘Here!”” The membership cost is only $1 a year. 





ANOTHER LIBERTY LOAN COMING. 


Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo has announced that, no 
matter what the results of the pending overtures for peace may 
be, there will be another Liberty loan. To use his expression, 
“We are going to have to finance peace for a while just as we 
have had to finance war.” 

There are over 2,000,000 United States soldiers abroad. 
If we transport these men back to the United States at the rate 
of 300,00¢ a month, it will be over half a year before they are 
all returned. Our army, therefore, must be maintained, fed, 
and clothed for many months after peace is actually declared. 
The American people, therefore, having supported the fourth 


be a fighting loan, too, or it may be a peace loan. Whatever 
the conditions, the loan must be prepared for and its success 
rendered certain and absolute. Begin now to prepare to 
support it. 


RECONSTRUCTION CONVENTION AT 
ATLANTIC CITY. 


All interest will be centered on Atlantic City on the four 
days, December 3 to 6, inclusive, when the most important 
gathering of business interests in the history of this country 
will be assembled. At that time, in answer to the call of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, business men in 
all lines of industry will gather to consider the many phases of 
reconstruction. Each industry is to be represented by its 
War Service Committee, and the deliberations will have a 
marked effect on the future of business in general. “Printing, 
Engraving, Lithographing and Materials” is one of the headings 
appearing under the thirty-five related groups which will gather 
in special sessions, so that our industry will be represented, as 
is proper. The results of this conference will be looked forward 
to with a great amount of interest. 





CAN’T BE DONE. 

‘“A man betrays hisse’f by braggin’,” said Uncle Eben. 
““When I hears a man tellin’ bout how easy he kin drive a 
mule, I knows right off he ain’t no reg’lar mule-driver.”— 
Washington Star. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


John Marder Passes Away. 


As the last forms of this issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER are being closed, a telegram 
reports the death, on November 22, of John 
Marder, one of the founders of the old type- 
founding firm of Marder, Luse & Co., of 
Chicago, which in 1892 became a part of 
the American Type Founders Company, and 
also one of the organizers of the American 
Type Founders Company. To Mr. Marder 
belongs the credit for establishing the 
American system of point bodies. A com- 
plete review of his life and work for the 
printing industry will be prepared for our 
next issue. 


Proceedings of Chicago Direct-Mail 
Convention in Book Form. 


The Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
in response to numerous requests, has decided 
to publish the complete proceedings of the 
recent Chicago convention in book form. 
Included with the formal papers read at 
that time will be a complete stenographic 
record of all the discussions and arguments 
which followed each paper. 

The volume will be sold for $2, a sum 
that will barely cover cost of transcription, 
printing, mailing, etc. Orders for the book 
should be sent to the new secretary of the 
organization, Frank Hubbell, of the House 
of Hubbell, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pressmen Disabled by the War to Be 
Trained for New Work. 


The International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union has acquired one thousand acres of 
land adjacent to Rogersville, Tennessee, near 
the present home and school maintained by 
that organization, for the establishment of a 
rehabilitation academy for former pressmen 
who have been disabled in the war, the 
nature of whose injuries makes it impossible 
for them to follow their prewar vocation. 
There are approximately four thousand five 
hundred pressmen serving in the United 
States Army, the plan for caring for those 
wounded in battle having come to George L. 
Berry, president of the union, during a visit 
to the Western front. 

It is hoped to make the institution self- 
supporting. As the location of the school 
and home is in the Tennessee lumber belt, 
it has been possible to cut all the lumber 
required for constructing the necessary 
buildings from the land on which the 
Pressmen’s Home is situated. Aside from 
equipment for furnishing academic instruc- 
tion there is machinery for an up-to-date 
blacksmith shop, a sawmill and a wood- 


sent before the tenth day of the month. 


working plant, as well as complete facilities 
for canning and stock-raising. 

This is a progressive step for the union 
to take, representative of the higher ideals 
of trades-unionism. 

Eldon H. Gleason Now Advertising 
and Circulation Manager of 
“The Inland Printer.” 

The Inland Printer Company announces 


the appointment of Eldon H. Gleason as 
advertising and circulation manager, effective 





Eldon H. Gleason, 
Advertising and Circulation Manager, 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


December 1. Mr. Gleason has been con- 
nected with THE INLAND PRINTER for several! 
years past in the capacity of manager of the 
circulation and book departments and also 
assistant to the advertising manager. He 
is therefore well acquainted with the require- 
ments of the field covered by this journal, 
and is well qualified to consult with our 
advertisers regarding the opportunities that 
are open to them in that field. 


Berger & Wirth Now One Hundred 
Per Cent American. 


THE INLAND PRINTER has received a clip- 
ping taken from the Brooklyn (New York) 
Eagle which chronicles the sale at auction by 
A. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Property Cus- 
todian, of the printing and lithographic ink 
manufacturing plant of Berger & Wirth, 
Incorporated. The purchaser was Maxi- 
milian J. Averbeck, of New York city. 


Items for this department should be 


Mr. Averbeck is new to the ink business 
to which he comes after twenty-five success- 
ful years in jewelry lines. He was born in 
the State of Ohio, going from there to New 
York in 1882, where he now lives in the 
Borough of Manhattan. 

A recent letter from George E. McConnell 
states that the company is now a one hundred 
per cent American institution, and in order 
to dispel any lingering doubt, as well as to 
consummate that end, he is now in possession 
of the plant and business as secretary and 
general manager. 

The officers of the reorganized company 
are: Edwin T. Perrine, president; Robert A. 
Brunner, vice-president; M. J. Averbeck, 
treasurer, and George E. McConnell, secre- 
tary and general manager. 

It is also announced that C. Blumroeder 
is no longer in the employ of Berger & 
Wirth, Incorporated. 


Monotype Schools Offer Free Tuition 
to Returned Soldiers. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of 
several copies of a testimonial souvenir 
booklet, issued by the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company for distribution at the 
School Exhibit, Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion, held at Toronto, Canada, from August 
26 to September 7, 1918. The title of this 
most interesting piece of literature is ‘What 
the Monotype Schools Are Doing for the 
Boys Who Come Back from ‘Over There’,”’ 
and on the inside of the front cover, under 
the heading “The Aim of the Monotype 
Schools,” the encouraging statement is made 
that “Returned soldiers who have helped 
make the world a better place to live in can 
make composing-rooms better places to 
work in by taking up the operation of the 
monotype.” The text pages are devoted 
to intimate stories of Canadian soldiers 
wounded in the war, who, upon their return 
to Canada, took up the work of learning the 
monotype, and as a result are now able to 
work at the trade despite their handicaps. 
In each instance a half-tone portrait of the 
soldier whose story is told appears at the top 
of the page. Details of his service and the 
nature of his wounds, with a description of 
how they were received, the unit to which 
he was attached, and other interesting 
information, accompanies each item. 

In the re-education of returned soldiers 
the Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
is codperating closely with the United States 
and Canadian governments, as well as with 
the various relief organizations engaged in 
reconstruction work. The schools operated 
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in various cities by that company are open 
to returned soldiers without charge, and the 
instruction is such that they quickly become 
competent operators and again able to take 
their places in the printing-trade. 


American Typefounders Company Buys 
Golding Manufacturing Company. 


Announcement has been made of the 
purchase by the American Typefounders 
Company of the Golding Manufacturing 
Company, Franklin, Massachusetts, from 
the heirs of the founder, H. W. Golding, who 
died two years ago. 

Mr. Golding left a large fortune in real 
estate, the administration of which occupies 
all the attention of his heirs, hence their 
desire to dispose of the press manufacturing 
plant. 

The business will continue as heretofore 
at Franklin. 


International Typographical Union 
Subscribes for Many Liberty 
Bonds. 


In each of the first three Liberty Loan 
campaigns the Executive Council of the 
International Typographical Union  sub- 
scribed for $30,000 of government bonds. 
In September the council instructed the 
Fletcher American National Bank of Indian- 
apolis to enter the union’s subscription for 
$30,000 of the fourth series, and to purchase 
$10,000 of Canadian Victory bonds. 

At the annual meeting of the trustees of 
the Union Printers’ Home, held in Colorado 
Springs in September, the trustees subscribed 
for $1,000 of the fourth series. 

During October the members of the 
Executive Council were in Cincinnati in 
attendance at the regular meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the International 
Allied Printing Trades Association, at the 
time when Germany’s “‘peace”’ note was 
under consideration by President Wilson 
and the allied governments. Realizing that 
the influenza epidemic was to some extent 
retarding the fourth Liberty Loan campaign, 
and believing that Labor’s patriotic duty 
was to act quickly, the Executive Council 
telegraphed to Indianapolis to double the 
union’s subscription to the fourth loan, 
thereby making a total of $60,000 to that 
one issue. 

The International Typographical Union 
has purchased war bonds as follows: 


PMOL scts foes sek chk Wicdwnteus $30,000 
EMDR co bckctcn kaw cceee he 30,000 
POM ee a kkeadeaw ce say 30,000 
SOMO. GS wee ek ak es cents 60,000 
Fourth loan, Home trustees....... 1,000 
Canadian Victory loan........... 10,000 

CC) rere ye) ccc 


In addition, of course, there is the much 
larger sum subscribed by local unions and 
individual members. 


F. H. Ehlen Passes Away. 


Frank H. Ehlen, for more than thirty 
years superintendent of the Chicago Herald 
composing-room, died at his home in Chi- 
cago, October 30. At the time of his death, 
Mr. Ehlen, who was well known among 
printers and newspaper men of the Central 
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West, was sixty-two years old. The deceased 
leaves a wife and three sons, one of whom is 
with the American Expeditionary Forces 
overseas. 


Unique Reminder-Card for Linotype 
Machinists and Operators. 


The new Linotype “‘Reminder-Card”’ for 
use of operators and machinists, an illustra- 
tion of which appears below, is a novelty 
of the most practical kind. On either side of 
the front, linotype parts and supplies are 
listed. Opposite each name is a_ space, 
fitted with a slide which is colored half 
white and half red. Near the center of the 
slide is a hole in which the point of a lead- 














to. the Nearest Linotype Agen 








Reminder for Operators and Machinists, 
Distributed by Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. 


pencil may be inserted. A twitch of the 
pencil switches the color from white to red, 
and the machinist or operator has a memo- 
randum of the article listed opposite, of which 
he is in need. When it comes to making up 
the order, there is no necessity for depending 
upon the memory, with the chances of for- 
getting. Operators and machinists will no 
doubt be quick to recognize the advantages 
of using these cards, and they can obtain 
them free of charge from the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, Tribune building, New 
York city. 


At Ninety-Five Years, Old-Time Printer 
Passes Away. 


In the passing of Martin Dilworth, who 
died at Northampton, Massachusetts, re- 
cently at the age of ninety-five years, another 
real old-timer dropped from the ranks. A 
record of seventy-seven years at the printing 
business was established by this veteran, 
who began his apprenticeship in the days 
when ink was applied with a chamois leather 
ink-ball and when the only light the com- 
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positor had on dark days was a tallow candle 
stuck in the ‘‘a” box. 

In 1853 Dilworth set type on the first 
issue of the Machias (Maine) Union, a paper 
which is still published. In 1856, during the 
Buchanan presidential! campaign, he got out 
the first copy of the Machias Republican, and 
he was foreman of that paper when the Civil 
War broke out. He served from the begin- 
ning of the second year to the end of the 
Civil War with a Maine battery of light 
artillery. 


“Gene” Turner Offers Prize for 
Criticism of His Advertising. 


’ 


“Gene” Turner, with his characteristic 
mania for analyzing everything, informs us 
that he will make an interesting advertising 
announcement in next month’s issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. He intends to give a 
T-B_ safety guard or a Perfect (metal) 
cutting-stick for the best letter of criticism 
on his advertisements which appeared in the 
August, September, October and December 
issues. 

This should be an incentive to the readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER to flood ‘‘Gene”’ 
with letters, not only for the intrinsic value 
of the gift, but for the incentive to stimulate 
analytical thought along advertising-printing 
lines, which can not fail to be of great value 
in the daily competition for business. 


Interesting Non-Technical Booklet 
on Papermaking. 

The Dill & Collins Company, papermakers, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has issued an 
interesting booklet entitled ‘‘Paper in the 
Making,” which has the advantage of being 
so written that those with the least knowledge 
of paper may easily understand the manner 
of its production. The pages are profusely 
illustrated with pictures showing the various 
operations, from the preparation of the raw 
materials to the finished stocks of various 
grades. Pictures of the machines used are 
also shown, simplified to make their operation 
easily understood. An interesting diagram 
occupying a full page shows graphically the 
sequence of processes in the manufacture of 
paper. 

We are not authorized to state that these 
booklets are for general distribution, but 
presume that printers may secure copies by 
addressing the company at 140 Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company Issues 
Unique Blotter. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of 
copies of an unusually interesting blotter 
depicting what is called “the last race of 
the Kaiser.” The picture is of a horse-race 
and shows Uncle Sam, John Bull and a 
typical Frenchie driving their horses neck 
and neck down the home-stretch, while 
behind them, vainly trying to break through, 
the Kaiser is driving a black steed. Still 
farther in the rear, the “terrible” Turk is 
shown up in the air, completely out of the 
race, his horse bucking and kicking, his cart 
smashed to bits. 

The blotters are interesting from still 
another standpoint, for they illustrate the 
possibilities afforded by the Miller feeder for 
high-speed production of close register work. 
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We are informed by the company that while 
the feeder was “eating up”’ this job at the 
rate of 1,900 impressions per hour the 
operator found time to hand feed an adjoin- 
ing press. 

The blotters were produced in the plant 
of Bell & Moody, Boston, and are in four 
colors — red, yellow, blue and black. 
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The increased price of printing and paper 
has caused several Denver publications to 
suspend. The latest is the Mining American, 
published by the Union Printing & Publish- 
ing Company, which announces its suspen- 
sion until peace is declared. 

Secretary Henry Allen of the Denver 
Typothete recently wrote to the Chief of 
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grind out once more the printed word which 
is so necessary for turning the wheels of 
business. 

Two conferences between the committee 
of the Denver Typothete and W. H. Young, 
the representative of the International Press- 
men’s Union, were held, and at the second 
the war bonuses as originally offered to the 








STOP! 1 want to talk to YOU. 








AF HO TONE Tage 


How much Paper did YOU waste yesterday ? 





You must not waste it. 


Paper is essential. 


Paper contains valuable CHEMICALS that are necessary for AMMUNITION 
FOR MY SOLDIERS. 


Paper making requires CAPITAL and LABOR, and I want both. 


The paper you waste means wasted transportation and | WANT FREIGHT 
CARS FOR MY WAR SUPPLIES. 
In classifying paper as an essential | have reserved the right to cut off the 
supply from those who waste it. 


It takes about THREE POUNDS OF COAL to make ONE POUND OF PAPER. 
Paper before it is gummed is worth 9: Cents per pound 
Paper after “““ “ ee oe, 
Sugar is worth 9 cents per pound 
ee * “ Ff * s bs 
oe * 4 * ? 
If you want to prevent a shortage of ANYTHING, be economical with EVERYTHING 
Want of CARE causes more LOSS than want of KNOWLEDGE. 








Watch your waste and think how it can be prevented or decreased. 

















Preaching the Prevention of Waste and, at the Same Time, Practicing Conservation. 
The illustrations shown above are reproductions of posters used throughout the factory of Samuel Jones & Co., manufacturers of non-curling gummed 
papers, Newark, New Jersey. The familiar figure of Uncle Sam will be recognized immediately as having been used on one of the recruiting posters. 
The company has made use of a number of these posters, which are now of no further use for their original purpose, and has had the new wording for 
the lower portion printed in red on separate sheets and pasted over the reading-matter, thus making the posters do double duty, 
thereby preaching conservation and practicing it at the same time. 


Religious Works Printed in Burmese 
Language from Linotype Slugs. 

We are indebted to J. L. Snyder, superin- 
tendent of the American Baptist Mission 
Press, Rangoon, Burma, for copies of two 
unusually interesting volumes, a hymn-book 
and a volume of Psalms and Proverbs, 
printed in the Burmese language and bound 
in limp leather covers. In sending the books 
Mr. Snyder wrote in partas follows: ‘We, 
of course, do not expect you to read these 
books, but the chief point of interest in 
connection with them is the fact that they 
are the first books ever printed in Burmese 
to be set on the linotype.” 


Denver and Western Notes. 


Several recent bids on public work made in 
Denver have indicated a disposition on the 
part of printers to disregard all the recent 
increases in the average hour-costs. On a 
school district job, printing the annual 
reports, the bids ranged from $450 to $600. 
On a Food Administration contract the low 
bid was $560 and the high bid $689.50. 





Purchasing Supplies of the Railroad Admin- 
istration at Washington, suggesting that all 
printing be placed on a cost plus percentage 
of profit basis, thus saving printers con- 
siderable time in figuring and the railroad 
representative’s time in asking for bids. 
H. B. Spencer, chairman of the Central 
Advisory Purchasing Committee, replied as 
follows: “The question of purchasing the 
supplies required by the railroads upon what 
is known as the cost plus basis has had the 
careful consideration of this committee and 
it has been decided that it would not be 
advisable to institute such a policy in pro- 
curing the supplies which the railroads need. 
We believe that more economical results 
can be obtained in the operation of the rail- 
roads by adhering to the usual practice in 
this respect.” 


Denver Labor Disputes Ended. 


All disputes between the employing print- 
ers of Denver and their pressmen’s unions 
were happily settled on November 13, and, 
after a lull of nine days, the presses began to 





men by the employers were accepted by the 
strikers, who agreed to return to work 
at once. 

The bonuses, which are in addition to the 
present scales as called for in the three-year 
agreements, will run until January 1, 1920. 
The cylinder feeders and the platen pressmen 
will get a bonus of $4 a week and the cylinder 
pressmen $3 a week. Members of the typo- 
graphical and bindery men’s unions will 
receive bonuses of $3 a week. 

As soon as an amicable agreement was 
reached, Secretary Henry Allen of the Denver 
Typothete wired to the War Labor Board 
acquainting them with the fact and thanking 
them for their promised help to settle the 
differences. A wire received from the Board 
earlier in the day stated that the members 
would take the matter up at their earliest 
convenience. 

President G. L. Berry, of the men’s Inter- 
national also wired the employers that he 
had instructed Vice-President Brophy, of 
Milwaukee, to come and take charge of the 
situation, but he had not put in an appear- 
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ance when the settlement was arrived at and 
the offer of the employing printers was 
accepted. 

The strike has inconvenienced many of the 
buyers of printing, and considerable essential 
work, such as printing for the United States 
Railroad Administration, the Food Adminis- 
tration, the Red Cross and other semipublic 
work, has been delayed. The troubles are 
now over, and the printing-press, which is the 
life-blood of the civilized world, is once more 
restored to normal conditions, and doing 
its duty. 

The scales now in force in Denver are: 


SCALE BONUS 
Compositors ...... . .$28.50 $3.00 
Cylinder Pressmen...... 28.50 3.00 
Bindery Men........... 26.50 3.00 
Platen Pressmen........ 20 to 26* 4.00 
Cylinder Feeders 19.00 4.00 


Bindery Women. ....... 15.00 
*According to number of presses operated. 


Oswego Machine Works Rewards 
Faithful Employee. 


The entire plant of the Oswego Machine 
Works, Oswego, New York, closed for a short 
period on October 27 for the ceremonies 
attending the presentation of the company’s 
service certificate to Joseph A. Schickling, 
who is in charge of the pattern department. 

It is the policy of Niel Gray’s organization 
to reward each employee with a service 
certificate upon the completion of five years’ 
connection with the company, and for each 
succeeding period of five years as well. Mr. 
Schickling’s record is for twenty-five years of 
service, which fact accounts for the im- 
portance attached to the event. 

Inclusive in the certificate is notification 
that a sum of money had been credited to 
the veteran’s account, payable to himself 
ten years from date if desired, or, in case of 
death, to his heirs immediately. 


Indianapolis Engraver Points Out Part 
Played by Industry in War. 


C. C. Goodrich, sales manager of the 
Indianapolis Engraving and Electrotyping 
Company, does not take a back seat when it 
comes to defending the part his business has 
played in winning the war. In order that the 
public might become acquainted with the 
importance of the photoengraving business, 
Mr. Goodrich was interviewed by a reporter 
for the Indianapolis Star and a digest of his 
statements published in the issue for Sep- 
tember 16. Some of the strong points 
brought out by Mr. Goodrich follow: 

“From the art of writing word-pictures, 
advertising long ago evolved into the art of 
showing the world how desirable some new 
thing is by actual pictorial evidence. Seeing 
is, indeed, believing, and pictures speak the 
one universal language. 

“What could the Government have done 
to create such a stupendous war organization 
in a few short months without the aid of 
pictures? Without the work of photoen- 
gravers? Can you imagine the campaign for 
increased food production without pictures? 
Would the food conservation program have 
been carried out with so much self-denial 
if no illustrations had been used? Do you 


think that the three Liberty Loan drives 
would have gone over the top with so much 
gusto without pictures? Illustrations more 
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than words have driven home to us the 
needs of stricken Belgium and France, have 
filled us with horror at the barbarism of 
Germany, and have distilled our high ideals 
of liberty and codperation with our fellow 
human beings.” 

Believing that anything that promotes the 
interests of any one of the allied printing- 
trades is a benefit to all, we applaud efforts 
of our Indianapolis friend in seeking to 
establish the importance of his business in 
the public esteem. 


Running Heads Cast En Bloc With 
Imprint Matrix-Slides. 


The Imprint Matrix Company, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, a firm well known through- 
out printing circles as manufacturers of 
slides for casting imprint lines in linotype 
and linograph machines, by the use of which 
the printer has a fresh sharp printing line 
for labeling every job turned out by him, 
also makes slides for the casting of slugs for 
running heads of newspapers, magazines, 
etc. These slides are made from type char- 


AGRIMOTOR MAGAZINE 
ELECTRIC CITY MAGAZINE 
GOOD FVRNITVRE 


Electrical Record 
Farm, Stock-ome 


Distinctive Running Head-Lines Printed from 
Slide Cast with Imprint Matrix-Slide. 


acters or from distinctive hand-lettered 
designs. By reason of this service, pub- 
lications may have new running heads for 
each issue, thus insuring better printing. 

The tendency in the use of type for run- 
ning heads, as for imprint lines, is to keep 
such lines standing, and to continue to use 
them until so badly worn that satisfactory 
printing can not be expected. 

As a matter of trade information, and to 
show the character of name-lines which are 
now possible for publications with line- 
casting equipment, we show herewith two 
examples printed from slugs, the designs 
in each case being from hand-lettered head- 
ings. 

The company has issued an interesting 
booklet covering the subject and containing 
prices. This is sent free upon request. 


Sees Postal Zone Law as Influence in 
Recent Election. 


Charles Johnson Post, director of the 
Publishers’ Advisory Board, has issued a 
statement in which he vigorously attacks 
Congressman Claude Kitchin, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, in con- 
nection with the passage of the Postal Zone 
amendment. He states that while this 
proposition was twice defeated in the Senate 
at the same session of Congress, and while 
it should properly have been referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices, Mr. Kitchin 
succeeded in having it passed in connection 
with the War Revenue Act. These facts, 
of course, are well known to all publishers, 
while the discrimination it affords against 
citizens living a long distance from the 
publication centers is beginning to be felt, 
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so Mr. Post states. Evidence to that effect 
is furnished in a digest of the recent Con- 
gressional elections accompanying the state- 
ment. In all, as returns to date show, fifty- 
nine congressmen from significant States, 
who voted for the postal zone law, failed of 
election, the number, by States, being as 
follows: California, 3; Illinois, 3; Indiana, 4; 
Iowa, 2; Kansas, 5; Missouri, 4; Nebraska, 
4; and Ohio, 6. 

The uniform postage rate for all the 
citizens of the United States is closely 
associated with our national democratic 
ideals and a heritage from our wise states- 
men of the past. Any system which penal- 
izes an American home because it is far 
removed from the centers of population, 
where the magazines are largely published, 
is un-American and reactionary. 

All over the United States, so unpopular 
has this law become, boards of trade, cham- 
bers of commerce, civic bodies, colleges and 
other public institutions have registered 
active protests against the postal zone law 
and demanded its repeal. A campaign to 
secure its repeal is now under way. 


The Denny Tag Company, Incorporated. 


An announcement that should be of 
interest to printers has been received from 
The Denny Tag Company, Incorporated, of 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. The company 
specializes in tags of all kinds, both blank 
and printed, and solicits its business from 
printers, not from the customers of the 
printer. The announcement states that by 
specializing in the production of tags the 
company is enabled to execute orders at 
lower cost than the printer who does not 
have the necessary equipment; therefore, 
a plan is offered to printers whereby they 
can solicit the orders for tags of any descrip- 
tion and leave the work of producing them 
to the company. The complete particulars 
regarding the plan will be sent upon request 
to the address given above. 


New Home for the Procter & Collier 
Company, Cincinnati. 


Finding their quarters in the Commercial 
Tribune building, Cincinnati, Ohio, too small 
for adequately handling a growing business, 
the Procter & Collier Company, operating 
the Procter & Collier Advertising Agency 
and the Procter & Collier Press, has pur- 
chased ground space measuring 359 by 250 
feet on McMillan street for the erection of 
a modern plant and office. The company 
plans to erect an artistic building which will 
be in keeping with the standard of the 
business and with the distinctive plant of 
the Gruen Watch Works across the street. 
The building will probably be placed in the 
middle of the tract, which will permit of 
some artistic landscaping to make the sur- 
roundings harmonize with the beauty of the 
proposed structure. The first floor will be 
occupied by the Procter & Collier Press, the 
plans providing for a glass enclosed printing- 
plant, lighted not only from all four sides 
but from above as well. The second floor, 
consisting of two wings, will house the 
Procter & Collier Advertising Agency, 
spacious and beautifully appointed quarters 
being provided for all departments of that 
organization. 
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matters relating to the printing-trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for ali acceptable matter. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘“ 








Situations Wanted,’ 
three lines for $1.00. Under a 
minimum, $1.00. Count ten 


Prices for this department: Under heading 
cents per line; minimum, 70 cents; 
other headings price is 50 cents per line; 
words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. Remit 30 cents additional 
if copy is desired. 








BOOKS. 


““* SEVEN LEGS ACROSS THE SEAS’ would make an excellent gift 

at any time of year” is the merit ascribed to Samuel Murray's noted 
travel book by the Chicago Herald and Examiner’s critic; contains an 
account, written in an entertaining style, of conditions and peoples on 
five continents — Europe, South America, Africa, Australia and Asia; 
434 pages, 25 pictures, 3-page map, 73,689-mile journey; $2.50 in stores, 
but $2.00 (prepaid) to printers. Order from publishers, MOFFAT, 
YARD & CO., 116-120 West 32d st., New York city. 











Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. ; Chicago Trade Press Association; National Editorial Asso- 
ciation; Graphie Arts Association Departmental of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World; New York Master Printers’ Association ; 
a Supplymen’s Club of Chicago; Advertising Association of 

icago. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One year, $3.00; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, 30 cents; none free. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars and 
fifty cents; to all other countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, three dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per 
annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned.. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JOHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited). De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PeNROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 


England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co, (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

A. OupSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE — In compliance with Section 30, Constitution and 

By-Laws of the Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, proposals to 
print and deliver at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank books, sta- 
tionery, advertising leaflets, Constitutions and By-Laws, receipts, blank 
applications, ete., as needed during the year 1919, are invited. Specifica- 
tions and conditions will be furnished on application to W. A. Fraser, 
Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, W. O. W. 
building, Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the first meeting in 1919 
of the Sovereign Executive Council. It being understood that should any 
or all of the bids submitted be unsatisfactory, they may be rejected and 
proposals again invited. W. A. FRASER, JOHN T. YATES, Supply 
Committee, Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, Omaha, Neb., 
October 1, 1918. 


FOR SALE — Printing, ruling and bookbinding plant, located in Seattle, 

Wash.; established 12 years; annual business upwards of $50,000, 
over 60 per cent being non-competitive; reason for selling: age 70 and 
failing eyesight; sell outright or will incorporate and sell stock to four 
A-1 men, viz.: printer-manager, monotype operator, pressman and ruler, 
retaining inactive interest; this concern has not a single poor-pay cus- 
tomer on its books; only men of ability and clean record with $5,000 will 











be considered. INDEPENDENT PRINTING CO., 5526 First av., South, 
Seattle, Wash. 
LET ME GO TO WAR — I am a young man and “ raring to go”’ into the 


aviation service, but can not until I dispose of my weekly newspaper , 
good equipment, large field; $4,000 business in past 11 months; $3,500 
eash takes building, lot and plant ; if you have not the cash, don't answer. 
V. A. MOORE, Carbondale Item, Carbondale, Colo. 

JOB- PRINTING PLANT, well-equipped, running business, doing all 
kinds stationery, office forms, pamphlets, half-tone, embossing ; has 
platen presses, cylinder and other machinery to make a fine plant; no 











indebtedness; established 20 years; good reason given for selling; inves- 
tigate this. D 707. 
FOR SALE — My controlling interest in well-established and paying 


reason for selling: 
P. O. BOX 1733, 


printing business; output about $12,000 per year ; 
must change climate on account of health of family. 
Tampa, Fla. 





FOR SALE, lease or operation on commission, with privilege of buying ; 
good small job-printing business; 5 years established in large Vir- 
ginia town. D 758. 





ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required; _~ of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
2-cent stamp. THOS. M . DAY, _Box 1, "Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE — Miehle presses: 26 by 34, 29 by 41, 33 by 46, 43 by 56 and 
46 by 62; large stock of cylinder presses, all sizes and styles; proof- 
presses: 16 by 25 Potter, $240; 25 by 25 Vandercook, $200; cutters and 


creasers: 22 by 24 Universal, $500; 14 by 22 Gally, $225; also large 
cylinder cutters and creasers; stitchers: No. 6 Morrison, $200; No. 1 
Monitor, $200; cutters: Two Seybold Dayton auto clamp cutters, prac- 
tically new, 36-inch, $800, and 40-inch, $1,000; 35-inch Seybold, $400; 
34-inch C. & P., $325; 25-inch Advance, $145; 24 by 28 Seybold, four- 
rod, heavy embosser with electric heater; 24 by 60 Cleveland folder ; 
Gordons: 10 by 15 N. S. C. & P., $265; 10 by 15 C. & P., $220; 10 by 15 
Challenge, $180; 11 by 17 Challenge, $180; 12 by 18 Challenge, $240; 
12 by 18 Golding art jobber, used little, $485; 13 by 19 Thompson, $350 ; 
14 by 22 Thompson, $575; wood goods, special machinery and material. 
We are selling out three plants and have many good bargains. Tell us 
your requirements. We can sell your surplus machinery. WANNER 
MACHINERY CO., 714-716 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


any make of popular job press. 





$4.80. 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mtr. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 
Applies instantly to 


Great in efficiency. 
Only 





VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 


W YORK 


Free ee 
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FOR SALE — One Straight Kidder rotary press, size 28 by 20 inches, 

printing one color on each side of the web, press equipped to deliver 
product either flat or folded, speed 8,000 to 10,000 revolutions per hour ; 
machine in perfect condition, has never been used; possession at once. 
Also one Kidder 30 by 30 inch rotary press, printing two colors on the 
face and one color on the reverse side of the web, for electrotype plates. 
Also one 36 by 48 inch one-color Kidder roll product rotary wrapping- 
paper press, one 36 by 48 inch Kidder two-color roll product rotary 
wrapping-paper press, one 36 by 48 inch Kidder combination rotary 
wrapping-paper press, printing two colors on one side of the web and 
one color on the other side, sheet delivery. Also one Kidder 12 by 26 inch 
perfecting press, with multiple feed and cut and slitting attachments, 
thoroughly overhauled, quick delivery. GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broad- 
way, New York city. 


FOR SALE — One Scott No. 3 offset press, size sheet 34 by 46, size of 
work 33 by 45, 3 sets of rollers, equipped with U. P. M. feeder, prac- 
tically new; one Parks lithographic transfer press, size of bed 44 by 68, 
size of sheet 40 by 60, practically new; one Parks double medium geared 
lithographic press, size of bed 29 by 44, also equipped with gelatin attach- 
ment; three lithographic presses, direct drive, size of bed 24 by 23, also 
equipped with gelatin attachment; one Multiplex display fixture, No. 1, 
leaves 4 by 7 feet, giving 1,400 square feet display area, with electric light 
attachment. GUBELMAN PUBLISHING CO., Newark, N. J. 


FOR SALE — One No. 5 Mergenthaler linotype, rebuilt, with set new 

mats, as selected, $1,700; one 33 by 45 Brown Togo folder, 5 rolls, 
right angles and parallels, $1,200; one 35 by 47 2-revolution, 4-roller 
Whitlock, table distribution, front fly delivery, $1,000; one Boston foot- 
power stitcher, $125; one Boston No. 4 %-inch stitcher, with motor 
attached, $275; one 26 by 34 pony Miehle, $1,800; one 46-inch 2-revolution, 
4-roller Miehle, $3,200; one 56-inch 2-revolution, 4-roller Miehle, $4,000; 
one 44-inch Twentieth Century Seybold cutter, $900; one Portland foot- 
power punch, $110. D 766. 


SELLING OUT sample, binding and printing | departments ‘of large plant, 

many good values in pony Miehles, Gordons, Cleveland folder, Seybold 
embosser, four 36-inch Sheridan new model, automatic-clamp, power 
sample-cutting machines with tables and pinking knives, two Singer 
sewing-machines. Write for list to WANNER MACHINERY CO., 714-716 
S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE — 20 Mergenthaler linotypes, Model 1, 

used by the Chicago Herald until its reeent merger with the Examiner ; 
will set 5 to 11 point; good working condition; $500 each; early buyers 
get choice. FANTUS BROTHERS, 525 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 


ON ACCOUNT of having purchased a small local plant, we have for sale 

4 Kelton plate presses and 4 King hand stamping-presses; also have 
some fine greeting-card dies and plates for sale; wiil sell at a bargain. 
HARCOURT & CO., Louisville, Ky. 


NEW SERIES, 12 by 18, C. & P. press with Humana feeder attached ; 
practically new; removed to make room for larger machine. THE 
PRINTCRAFT SHOP CO., 321 Frankfort av., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BOOKBINDERS'’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., 























Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Two King. sheet- feeders, one new and one used v very little ; 
price reasonable. For particulars, write NIELSEN MAILING MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, Fitchburg, Mass. 


FOR SALE — Rutherford one-color, collapsible-tube printing machine; 
practically new, has been used but few months for light experimental 

work. Write quick to BOX D 751. 

FOR SALE —A 50-inch Dexter power cutter, in fine condition, good as 
new — a splendid machine. AMERICAN BREAD WRAPPING COM- 

PANY, 361 E. Ohio st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — We own and offer for prompt shipment one car (36,000 
pounds) high-grade enamel book-paper; samples and full information 
furnished on request. D 757. 


FOR “SALE — Thirty-inch Diamond paper-cutter ; + nearly new, perfect 
condition ; bargain to quick buyer. COMMERCIAL PRINTING COM- 

PANY, Augusta, Ga. 

FOR SALE — No. 43 Optimus press in good condition, $1,200; three- 
roller, tape delivery, sheet 25 by 38. EVENING REPUBLICAN, 

Columbus, Ind. 

FOR SALE — Style D monotype keyboard, in perfect condition, $400 
f. o. b. shipping point. HERALD PRINTING CO., Sanford, Fla. 

FOR SALE — American High-speed Standard automatic press in first- 
class condition. DEMAY PRINTING CO., Jackson, Mich. 
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COMBINATION MONOTYPE OPERATOR who is also a good hand 
man; give details concerning your qualifications in first letter; situa- 
tion permanent. FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., Lima, Ohio. 





COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN. 

One of the largest printing concerns in New York re- 
quires a high-grade man with initiative and executive ability ; 
state experience in detail, with record of positions held and 
salary expected. Advancement and reward will be cominen- 
surate with ability. Letters held in strict confidence. Ad- 
dress Room 1106, 1128 Broadway, New York city. 





CYLINDER LOCK-UP MAN who thoroughly understands imposition and 
can pass on final position; steady position in a clean, light, 48-hour 
Chicago shop; state salary and full particulars in first letter or no atten- 
tion paid. D 761. 
FIRST-CLASS COMPOSITOR WANTED — Straight and display matter ; 
prosperous printing business; state salary and experience. BOX 166, 
CE ESLER AA ALAA 
WANTED — Linotype operator for union shop; 4 machines, $28.00 scale; 
fine working conditions. Write MORNING CHRONICLE, Warren, Pa. 
Managers and Superintendents. 
SUPERINTENDENT WANTED — A high-class man wanted to superin- 
tend a very modern plant doing high-grade commercial work; plant 
consists of 3 Miehles, 5 platens, monotype equipment and bindery; please 
state past experience and salary desired. D 733 
Pressroom. 
WANTED — Experienced pressmen, capable of making up ordinary 
forms; men with Kidder press experience preferred; steady employ- 
ment, good wages. McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO., Bradford, Pa. 
WANTED — Reliable platen pressman; good opening, steady work; 
must be thoroughly competent; one experienced with Standard Auto- 
matic press and some knowledge of composition preferred. D 759. 
PRESSMAN for platen presses; capable of handling the better grades of 
work; state experience. D 765. 
Salesmen. 
WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line 
of sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate, carbon sheet or car- 
bonized; large demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALES 
BOOK Co., Chicago. 






































INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 17 Mergenthalers; evenings, $5 weekly ; 

day course (special), 9 hours daily, 7 weeks, $80; three months’ 
course, $150; 10 years of constant improvement; every possible advan- 
tage; no dummy keyboards, all actual linotype practice; keyboards 
free; call or write. EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 
133- i137 East 16th st., New York city. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


LINE-UP REGISTER-GAGE — Lines up forms accurately; quick, sim- 

ple; also sheets. Patentee wants reliable manufacturer to push this 
great labor-saver, or party with sufficient capital for advertising, ete. ; 
printers want them. Call or write. JOSEPH C. DITTRICH, Paten- 
tee, 1179 Greene av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Artists. 


ARTIST AND RETOUCHER, age 40, with long experience at the bench, 

also as manager with some of the best engraving, publishing and 
advertising houses in the East, desires to use his broad experience any- 
where — preferably as manager of an art department with a first-class 
firm only ; best references given as to ability and stability; have just com- 
pleted Y. M. C. A. War Service. D 762. 




















HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 


Bindery. 





BOOKBINDER — First-class finisher, stamper and forwarder wants 


steady position; blank book, edition and loose leaf. D 763 





SALESMAN for trade bindery; must have practical knowledge of ruling 
wa” general bindery work. THE BURKHARDT CO., Inc., Detroit, 
ich. 





Composing-Room. 
WANTED — Machine operator, familiar with job and catalogue work, 
and who can work at the case or on the stone when not engaged on the 
machine; 8 hours, good wages and steady position. THE LORAIN 
PRINTING CO., Lorain, Ohio. 








WANTED — Position as bindery foreman; knows the business and can 
handle help; can give references. D 741. 
Composing-Room. 
LINOTYPE MACHINIST — Unlimited ability; handle anything in lino- 
types, competent to assume full responsibility mechanical end; 20 
years’ experience; Western location desired; at present charge of 
18-machine plant; permanent situation only considered; strictly tem- 
perate; union; married. D 748. 














PROCESS 
WORK 


—and 
Electrotyping 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
which awards are given. 


PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printer Company upon request, 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Published by A.W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Electrotyper. 


ALL-AROUND ELECTROTY PER — Steady position, with salary as 

working foreman; have had 25 years’ experience at electrotyping, 
nickeling and patternmaking in electrotype foundries connected with 
printing-plants using curved or flat plates. D 756. 








Managers and Superintendents. 


FOREMAN-SUPERINTENDENT — Practical printer (13 years’ expe- 

rience), capable of taking complete charge as foreman, superintendent 
or manager, desires permanent position with reliable printing-house; 
correct typographer, knowledge of stock, presswork and bindery work; 
able to edit copy, read proof and press-revise; familiar with Standard 
cost system; experienced in estimating, pricing, computing and cost 
accounting; business and executive ability ; thoroughly dependable; mar- 
ried; union. D 616. 


SUPERINTENDENT-FOREMAN — Capable, systematic, energetic exec- 
utive; 37 years old; 17 years’ experience; 10 years with Theo. L. 

DeVinne & Co., New York; selling and estimating experience; married; 

Class 4-A; go anywhere. J. B. C., 547 Virginia Park, Detroit, Mich. 











Production Manager. 





POSITION WANTED — Thoroughly competent production and sales 

manager; over 25 years’ experience, 11 years in last position, is now 
open for a proposition from good, high-grade house; thoroughly familiar 
with direct-mail advertising and merchandising plans, and also cost of 
production. D 760. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WANTED — Secondhand Kidder or New Era roll-feed bed and platen 
presses, of any size or type, with or without special attachments. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 


WE ARE IN THE MARKET for a 48-inch Seybold cutter, also for a 
three-beam ruling-machine; we will be glad to consider a secondhand 
bargain. CRANE & COMPANY, Topeka, Kan. 


WANTED — Two-color Kidder press of any size. Give full particulars 
in first letter. THE MACDONALD TICKET & TICKET BOX CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE —A modern, high- emma magazine rotary 
_ Press. D 764. 























BUSINESS Serene. 


Advertising Blotters. 





PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 

printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and com- 
plete ‘‘ layout ’’— new design each month. Write today for free samples 
and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, Ohio. 





Brass Type Founders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Calendar-Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 1919; 
now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; all pads 
guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 














Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 








Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., 
Write for estimates. 





Chicago. 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases, guaranteed forever. See Typefounders. 








Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 

born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 12 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio; 526 New 
Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & COPPERPLATE CO., 101-111 Fairmont 
v., Jersey City, N. J.; 116 Nassau st., New York city; 610 Federal 
st., Chicago, Ill.; 3 Pemberton row, London, E. C., England. 
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Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 











Embossing Composition. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 or 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


Embossing Dies and Stamping Dies. 


CHARLES WAGENFOHR, Sr., 140 West Broadway, New York. 
and stamps for printers, lithographers and binders. 











Dies 





Hot-Die Embossing. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job-press; prices, $40 to $90. 








Job Printing-Presses. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 











Golding and Pearl. 





Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Electric 





Numbering-Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Paper-Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. 
The Oswego, and Brown and Carver and Ontario. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 











Cutters exclusively. 











Golding and Pearl. 





Perforators. 


F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
all kinds, styles and sizes. 





Perforating-machines of 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER- SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 








Photoengravers’ Metal, Chemicals and Supplies. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPERPLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 

born st., Chicago, Ill.; 805 Flatiron bldg., New York city; 1101 Lo- 
cust st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio; 526 New 
Call bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. 
delphia, Pa. 





and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 





Presses. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping and electrotyping 
machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 S. Clark st. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


Printers’ Rollers and Roller-Composition. 











BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 

also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 18th st., Pittsburgh; 
706-708 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 
151-153 Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, 





Tex.; 719-721 Fourth st., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bidg., Springfield, Ohio. 
BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 


131 Colvin st., Baltimore, Md. ; 
Mortimer st., Rochester, N. Y. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 
Established 1850. 


521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 





5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 





Printers’ Supplies. 





Counting-Machines. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Cylinder Presses. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typeloundons. 





Printing Machinery, Rebuilt. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 














R.R. 


PADDIN 
GLUE 


For Strength, Flexibility, Whiteness 
and General Satisfaction. 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


83 Gold Street NEW YORK 














Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 





Printing Material. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Punching- Machines. 





F. P. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Multiplex punching- 
machines for round, open or special shaped holes. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. Big values. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Roughing-Machines. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Outfits. 





A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces finest book 

and job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
easy engraving method costing only $3 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job-press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all sterotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 





Tags. 


OUR SPECIALTY IS TAGS, both blank and printed, numbered, wired, 

strung or equipped with special slots, holes, ete., when required. We 
do not solicit business from your customers, but from you. You take the 
order, we make and print the tags for you. By specializing in the pro- 
duction of printed tags for every business, we can execute orders cheaper 
than you could produce the same work. Send for particulars regarding 
our plan; then look about you and get the tag business of your town. 
There is a generous profit in this for any printer who is a salesman, and 
the Denney plan requires no outlay and no investment for equipment. 
Write uss DENNEY TAG CO., West Chester, Pa. 








Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 

rative material, greatest cutput, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Atlanta, 
24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; 
Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 
9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. 
Congress st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 
4th st.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San 
Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague 
av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDermot av. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers and origina- 

tors of type-faces, borders, ornaments, cuts, electric-welded chases, 
all-brass galleys and other printers’ supplies. Houses at — Chicago, 
Dallas, Kansas Cty, St. Paul, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Omaha, 
Seattle. 


— H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
» Boston ; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 








EMPIRE woop & METAL TYPE WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dela- 
van, N. Y. 








Wire-Stitchers. 





F. ROSBACK CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. Stitchers of all sizes, flat 
aad saddle, 4 to 1 ‘inch, inclusive. Flat only, 1 to 2 inches. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Electrical Record <«RunningHeads 


For magazines and catalogues, in standardized styles of lettering 
adapted for the publication, cost only a fraction of what electro- 
types do. New lines quickly cast for each issue on linotype or 
intertype with matrix slide, thereby insuring clear, sharp print. 
Descriptive booklet containing complete information, prices, etc., on request to 


IMRINT MATRIX CO., P. O. Box No. 965, Charlotte, N.C. 














EMBOSSING IS EASY 
If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


Simple, economical, durable 
Sheets, 6x9 inches $1.00 a Dozen, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 

















Speedy Lock-up for 
Two Envelopes out of 


N enterprising Wisconsin printer 
passes on to you this valuable 
labor-saving idea for quick and correct 
lock-up when printing envelopes “‘two- 
up” from our 11x14 layout. 

An old wooden electrotype mount is 
sawed to 9x11, outside measurement 
—just right for lock-up in a 10x15 Gor- 
don chase. The block is then sawed 
diagonally as indicated at the left, the 
mortises being in exact position for all 
corner-card work. 

The type and cuts can be quickly 
justified and wedged in the mortises and 
the whole form made ready for the press 
in a fraction of the time that would be 
taken in measuring for the position and 
building up a wobbly diagonal form. 

The block is readily cut out in a couple 
of minutes on a Miller Saw and, once 
done, can be used over and over again. 





This popular 9x14 layout is only 
one of many sizes that we have 
developed for printing envelopes 
in the sheet BEFORE MAKING. 

These layouts are free. It costs 
you nothing in time, money or 
equipment to take full advan- 
tage of the Western States System 
of economy envelope production. 


Write today for the splendid free 
“Service Book” that has made this 
simple system the shop practice of 
leading printing houses everywhere. 








<n Notched Under Flap Reg.U.S. Trade Mark 
ws 





We Protect the Trade 
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Printing the Top Sheet 


a PAPER is paper that is to 
have pictures and letters printed on its 
surface from lead type faces and zinc and 
copper plates. 

In this it differs from writing paper which 
is made for pencil, pen and typewriter; and 
from wrapping paper, carbon paper, tissue 
paper, etc. 

A printing paper that will not print is as 
useless as blotting paper with two slick sides, 
or as carbon paper would be on a roof. 

The question to ask about printing paper 
is, “ Will it Print?” 

We put the answer to that question in every 
case of Warren’s Standard Printing Paper that 


leaves our mills. The top sheet in every case 
of our blank paper is not a blank. It is printed. 
We print each paper with the kind of engrav- 
ings that paper is made to be used with. 


That top sheet says, “ This paper was made 
to print and here is the way it does print.” 


Other evidence of the standardized print- 
ing quality of Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers is found in the Warren Suggestion 
Book. This is a large book devoting several 
pages to each of the Warren Standard Print- 
ing Papers. It is really such a valuable, use- 
ful book on good printing that we can send 
it only to printers; to buyers of printing, 
engravers and their salesmen. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


“‘Constant Excellence of Product” 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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HE clear, white, sharply-defined outline of each letter in 
the Hammermill watermark distinguishes every sheet of 
Hammermill Bond. 





MMMM MM 


This watermark is our word of honor to you and to your 
customers. It is our guarantee that every sheet of Hammermill 
Bond is of fixed quality that does not vary. 

Are you one of the growing army of printers who have 
learned that this established fact of Hammermill quality is of 
real value in getting business and keeping business P 

If you are, you know that every day adds to the number of 
your customers who not only order Hammermill when they 
order printing, but who place their orders with you because 
you have shown them that Hammermill Bond is a dependably 
good paper at a dependably right price. 

As a matter of war economy, and in co-operation with the 
Government, we have cut six colors from our line, but Ham- 
mermill is still made in Pink, Blue, Green, Canary, Goldenrod, 
Buff and White, and in three finishes, producing a bond, a 
ripple and a linen effect. 

The Hammermill Portfolios, more than thirty in number, 
contain up-to-date, time-saving forms, printed on Hammermill 
Bond, and present valuable printing suggestions for almost 
every line of business. They are a splendid aid to the printer 
because they enable him to offer a prospective customer real 

service as well as good printing. The complete set will be 
sent to any printer who writes us for them. 
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HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 


Manufacturers of Utility Business Papers 
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“<The Utility Business Paper” 
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Books Which Every 
Printer Should Know 


Get acquainted with the Book 
Department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, for books about 
Printing and Allied Industries 


BOOKBINDING 
Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary PRICE 
MUMMIES: oo4, cakiiicese sce John J. Pleger. Set $5.20 
Volumes sold separately. 
COMPOSITION 
Design and Color in Prirting......... F. J. Trezise. 1.05 
Inland Printer Suggestion Book................... 1.60 
oe ee ern F. J. Trezise. 1.05 
Typography of Advertisements....... F. J. Trezise. 2.10 
Vest-Pocket Manual of Printing.................. -50 
DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION 
ree J. H. Vanderpoel. 2.10 
Letters and Letter Construction...... F. J. Trezise. 2.10 
Principles of Design.......... .E. A. Batchelder. 3.90 
ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 
Se a rrr 5. 8. Partridge. 2.10 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping..... C. 8. Partridge. 1.55 
Handbook of Photoengraving....... N.S. Amstutz. 3.10 
Horgan’s Halftone and Photomechanical 
IONE oy, Soucek esp aeueek see S. H. Horgan. 3.10 
So ae eee ere C.S. Partridge. 2.10 
ACCOUNTING 
Forty-Eight-Hour-Week Wage Scale.............. 1.60 


MACHINE COMPOSITION 
Correct Keyboard Fingering....John S. Thompson. .50 


Facsimile Linotype Keyboards................... 25 
History of Composing Machines . John 8. Thompson. 
EPMA RD. ADOUD 6 o5cie ves oss scdeass<s 2.10 
Mechanism of the Linotype.....John S. Thompson. 2.10 
PRESSWORK 
Concise Manual of Platen Presswork.F. W. Thomas. .25 
Modern Presswork.... .............. F. W. Gage. 2.10 
Practical Guide to Embossing and Die 
MMMMRCOE Cotte Co picc hase e cer eeceskesw st 1.60 
Stewart’s Embossing Board............ Per Dozen, 1.10 
POINT RMUPB 65 CS ku ee ikon wkbasnuascoce sce 35 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Building and Advertising a Printing 
EME: CESS sieve hae owe oe H. H. Stalker. $1.05 


Color and Its Application to Printing..E. C. Andrews. 2.10 
Color and Its Distribution in Printing.E. C. Andrews. 5.10 
Establishing a Newspaper............ O.F. Byxbee. .60 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 





Send for a copy — it’s free 


Whether you are an employer 
or employee, foreman or 
apprentice, or simply interested 
in printing from the “user’s” 
standpoint, you will find at least 
one book listed in this catalogue 
that will be worth many times 
its price, in the practical sugges- 
tions it offers for making your 
work easier and more profitable. 


Ge INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


























“THE HUMAN FIGURE” 
By JoHN H. VANDERPOEL 


is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construc- 
tion of every part of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated 
by 330 sketches and 54 full-page drawings. ‘‘ THE HUMAN FIGURE” 
is indispensable to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring 
‘a better knowledge of pictures than his untrained eye can afford. 


Price, $2.00; Postage, 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 























STRAIGHT AHEAD 
G (KLE kD 


ESPITE the fact that war has wrought 
changes in the quality standards of enamel 
paper, White Mountain Enamel still remains 

the same good paper it was in pre-war times. 
There is no changing our course with White Moun- 
tain. There will be none so long as we can get 
the materials and the men. 


White Mountain 
Enamel 


Just as white a sheet, just as uniform 
in substance, body and finish as it has 
always been. Highly glossed, with a 
surface which does not “pick” when 
properly handled, but which is ideally 
adapted to accurate press work on all 
fine literature. Our stocks are complete 
at our various warehouses. 


The Whitaker Paper Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BOSTON BALTIMORE DETROIT 
ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM RICHMOND, VA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 








Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 




















COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. Andrews 


HE author’s complete under- 

standing of the difficulties that 
commonly beset the printer in 
obtaining satisfactory results in 
colorwork has enabled him to put 
into this book much of great prac- 
tical value. 


The thorough way in which the 
author treats the subject has been 
praised by authorities in all parts 
of the country. 

Price, $2.00. Postage, 10 cents extra. 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 




















BOOKBINDING 


AND ITS AUXILIARY BRANCHES 


Every printer who has 
to rely upon ‘‘others’”’ 
to do his binding will 
find these books a val- 
uable aid in making 
specifications as well 
as a safeguard against 
imperfect work. 


Each branchand every 
detail of the art is 
covered in a compre- 
hensive yet concise 
way byJohn J. Pleger, 
the author. 


Send for booklet showing contents, 
sample pages, etc. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 




















<this $1 boo 


es is a thorough treatise on the 
ee. principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 














It is invaluable to 


the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 

















| tee oe 3 | by which the quality 


and improve it. Entire courses of instruction i 





Lage : | @It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 


f the correctness or incorrectness 





of work—is constructively determined. It gives him 
“reasons.” He can know “‘why”’ his work is good, and explain it; or “‘why” it is bad, 


n printing, costing many times the 


price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 
illustrated in this $1 book. Why should you pay more? 














| Book Department 
' THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Know “WHY”? and you'll know ““HOW”’ ‘ 632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore ; Here’s my doliar; send **Design & Color in Printing”’ to 
' 
Name 
‘ am 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY «~~ 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. — 
8 City State 
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WATERMARKED 








The 
World’s Greatest Bond-Paper 


@ Office forces of America are rapidly adopting and 
demanding Howard Bond for their complete sta- 
tionery requirements. 


@ Howard Bond isa paper which has the most brilliant 
white color of any writing-paper on earth, regardless 
of price. 


@ The Howard mill’s great advantage of pure, cold, 
perfect paper-making water, taken from an under- 
ground lake, enables them to get the clear white 
shade that has not and can not be approached. 


@ Selected raw stock is responsible for Howard Bond 
positive uniformity and strength extraordinary. 


COMPARE IT! TEAR IT! TEST IT! 


AND YOU WILL 


SPECIFY IT! 


Complete stock of white and colors ready for distribution. 





A request for sample-book of Howard 
Bond will have our prompt attention. 





THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 
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A WAR TIME MESSAGE 


To Our Subscribers 


The War Industries Board recently issued an order to the publishers of 
periodicals requiring, a reduction of from 15% to 25% in the paper ton- 
nage as compared with last year. One of the regulations is that no 
subscriber’s name shall be continued on the list after date of expiration. 


We have always allowed a reasonable time for your renewal order to 
reach us and in the meantime THE INLAND PRINTER has been mailed you. 


To guard against your missing, copies we have arranged to notify you 
one month before your subscription expires. All you will need to do 
is to approve the order sent you and mail it back to us immediately. 


‘ ; a ; 
We are counting on our readers’ co-operation in this emergency. 


Will you do your part? 


WATCH FOR THE RENEWAL ORDER CARD AND MAIL PROMPTLY 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















The Mistakes in the Pay-roll 

























































































Pay at $32.50 Per Week. 

_Even Hours. Minutes. | 

1} $0.67 | 48 |$32.50] 5 |$0.05 
2/ 1.85/47] 81.82; 10] .12 
3} 2.03] 46/ 31.14] 16] .16 
4| 2.70|485/ 30.46] 20] .22 
5| 3.38] 44] 29.79/ a5] 28 
6| 4.06] 43] 29.11] 30| .33 
7| 4.73| 42] 28.48] 35| 39 
8| 5.41] 41] 27.76] 40| .45 
9| 6.09] 40| 27.08| 45/ .50 
10| 6.77] 39] 26.40] 50| .56 
11| 7.44] 38] 25.72] 65] .62 
12] 8.12] 87] 25.05] Hours Overtime 
13| 8.80| 36] 24.87] % [$0.25 
14| 9.47] 35| 23.69] % .50 
15| 10.15] 34] 23.02] % .75 
16| 10.83] 33] 22.34] 4 | 1.01 
17} 11.51] 32] 21.66] 2 | 2.03 
18/ 12.18] 31] 20.08] 3 | 3.04 
19] 12.86/[30| 20.31] 4] 4.06 
20| 13.54|/ 29| 19.63] 6 | 5.07 
21/ 14.21] 28] 18.95] 6] 6.09 
22] 14.89] 27] 18.28| 7] 7.10 
23| 15.67] 26| 17.60] 8]| 8.12 
24/ 16.25] 25| 16.92] 9| 9.14 

















Copyright, 1918, by George H. Benedict 


come from figuring, the lost time and the overtime. 


Benedict’s Wage Tables 
For a 48-Hour Week 


An entirely different pay-roll Calculator — are the best time 
and money savers ever offered for makin}, up pay-rolls. 

They are more convenient than a book, cover more fractions 
of time and rates of pay than any other wage tables. 

A simple loose-leaf device consistin?, of 48 cards, 214 x 4 
inches, printed in two colors, covering? 96 rates of wages, from 
$3.00 to $50.00 per week, and givin’ the amount due for five 
or six minute periods to a full week, and for overtime — at 
time and one-half — up to nine hours. 

Only one rate of pay can be seen at atime. Mistakes are 
practically impossible. Select the few rates necessary for your 
pay-roll and you have a pay-roll calculator— condensed to the 
limit of usefulness with nothin}, wantin}. 


Put up in a neat case. PRICE, $2.00. Send your order to 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOTE—Because of the increases recently granted you will find difficulty in using 
the average wage scale. BENEDICT’S WAGE TABLES cover the new problem and no 
printer or any one figuring wages at the present scale can afford to be without them. 
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Where Strength is Paramount 


Those sheets that you print and punch for loose- 
leaf books are for records. The paper must be tough 
and strong and must hold its shape. A single torn 
sheet or one pulled out at the eyelets may lose an 
important record—it will surely be inconvenient. 


You do not save money when you use a second- 
grade paper for this use. You are in great danger 
of not getting the next job. You make your customer 
question your judgment. The important thing is 
not a cheap price but something to 4o/d his records. 


Many of the large insurance companies use only Dla 
Hampshire Bond for this work. They consider their 
records too valuable to trust to any other paper. 
Every man’s records are just as important to him. 


Use Dld Hampshire Bond for all such work and 
take no chances. You can absolutely depend upon it. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Old Hampshire Bond 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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(bie 
British Printer 


The “National Journal”’ of 
the British Printing Trades 





Contains expert information on 

Technical Trade Matters. Hints 

on Every-day Work. Pictorial 

Reproductions in colours. Origi- 

nal Job Designs and Suggestions 
with each issue. 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY, $2.00 
PER ANNUM. SAMPLE COPY 
35 CENTS, POST FREE 





Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, W.C. 








PRINTER AND 
PUBLISHER 


Published on Twelfth of Every Month 








The only paper that reaches 
the publisher, the printer, 
the binder or the kindred 
trades in Canada. Circulates 
from coast to coast. 


oO 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


143-149 University Ave., Toronto, Can. 


Offices: 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG and LONDON, ENGLAND 


Use the Phones 























The American Printer 


An American Journal 
for the American Employing Printer 


SSUED twice a month, The American Printer 
keeps the employing printer and his work- 
room executives in constant touch with the 
latest ideas in office and workroom practices, 
and at the same time gives them the news 
of the industry. Workmen with ambition to 
advance also find it of value. Specimens are re- 
viewed, and reset. A department is also open to 
discussions by readers. Estimating is a feature. 


Twice a month, $3.00 a year in the U.S. 


Oswald Publishing Company 


231 West 39th St.. New York 











The Printing Art 


“*The Fashtonplate of Printerdom’’ 


“ ‘HIS MAGAZINE is issued monthly in 
the interests of printers, publishers, 
designers, engravers, advertising men 

and others. Its articles relate to the construc- 

tive phases of printing and advertising. It con- 
veys information of real value and interest. It 
presents regularly the new things in type, de- 
sign, colorwork, the reproductive processes, and 
other features of the graphic arts. The exhibits 
include examples from the leading publishing 
houses, printers and engravers, and afford the 
most comprehensive showing ever made of 

American printing and engraving. The size of 

The Printing Art is 9x12 inches. It has over one 

hundred pages every month. The annual sub- 

scription price is $3 in advance; single copies, 30 

cents. Foreign price, $5 peryear, including post- 

age. Canadian subscriptions, $3.75 per year. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, 


send rocts. in postage and mention this adver- 
tisement and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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PARSONS HANDBOOK 
of LETTER-HEADINGS 


By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 
Editor Graphic Arts 


This book tells all about the tech- 
nique of a letter-head; what is the 
correct style and proper type to 
use on all occasions. A valuable 
addition to the library of any 
printer or lithographer. Beauti- 
fully lithographed on Parsons Old 
Hampton Bond. Only a limited 

number of copies left. 

Sent free upon request. 
PARSONS PAPER CO. 4S 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Ha > 
Parsons Papers Are Standard — Look 2 
for the Trade Mark. tone” 





INN. 


*Tnternational” 


TTT  LCLLUL eA f 


Electric Glue 


Heat-Retaining Jacket 
—**Fireless’’ Cooker 
Principle 
of Construction. 


No burnt glue. 

Two cents’ worth of current runs 1-qt. “International” 
heater all day. 

Constructed entirely of heavy spun copper, no seams. 


No water bath. No burnouts. 


Portable. Fits any lamp socket. 

Soon saves its cost in time, glue saved, and more econom- 
ical current consumption. 

Prevents evaporation. No skin, scum or dirt on glue. 

Freedom from hot steam pipes during the summer months. 
No leaky valves. 

Safety, cleanliness and economy in the shops. No fire risk. 

Three heats. Rapid melting. Uniform working temperature. 

Sizes one pint to fifty gallons. 

Operate on less current than any other electric glue heater. 


Write for illustrated folder, “Efficient Glue Handling.” 


IrernaTionkSSELeE Hc COMPANY 


ELECTRICAL + HEATING. APPLIAN ces 


INDIANAPOLIS. U S.A 











INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC GLUE HEATERS ARE THE BEST 
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A BrilGant Jet Half-tone 


INK 


for every printing 
requirement 


RAVEN 
BLACK 


As black as the 
‘‘Ace of Spades’”’ 




































































CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


154 W. 18th St. J36 S. Clark St. 
NEW YORK fo}: § Cor Were) 
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It Will Pay You 


to throw your 
OLD mailer 
away and buy 


THE 


NEW 
WING 
Aluminum Mailer 


the latest development in label-pasting machines for 

newspapers. Offered publishers only after exhaustive 

tests covering a period of six years. 

W : This extreme light weight with 
eighs only 2 Ibs. exact balance eliminates all 

strain on operators. Small boys and girls can operate it rapidly 


and steadily. Result, increased output—lower cost for 
mailing. 

Frame and all castings to 
Strong and Durable. hold bearings and gears 
are cast in One piece, insuring long service with freedom from 
those frequent troubles experienced with soldered j joints of other 
machines. The New Wing Aluminum Mailer will stand 


up and prove reliable under the hardest and most 
constant use. 


Descriptive literature and price on request to 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 
Greenfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
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When Distress Calls 
the Red Cross Answers “HERE!”’ 


OW the Red Cross calls! The annual 

Christmas Roll Call of members will echo 
throughout the land the week of December 
16th to 23rd. 


Membership in the Red Cross now is more 
than duty—it is an honored privilege, and an 
evidence of loyalty. When that Roll is called, 
your conscience, your sense of right and jus- 
tice, your love of country and your devotion 
to the highest ideals of unselfish service all 
suggest that you answer “HERE!” 

All you need is a heart and a dollar 


These entitle you to membership for one year. 


——.) 
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This space contributed for the winning of the war by 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


When you wear your button, signifying 
that you are a member, you will not be asked 
to join again this year —it means that you 
have answered the Roll Call. 


Join — be a Christmas member— but just 
join once. 


Our soldiers and sailors look to the Red 
Cross for comforts. They have never been 
disappointed. 


The Red Cross looks to you for the moral 
support of your membership. Answer 
“HERE!” when the Roll is called. 
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Wear Your Button 


cerca arat 





Fly Your Flag 
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THE OPINION OF ONE SATISFIED CUSTOMER===mmm 


pe ae a “Your ‘Instanto’ Paper-Knife Sharpener 
Is Certainly a Necessity in Every Printing-Office 


We were most agreeably surprised to see what a finished job it made in a very 
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A New Miniature Catalogue 


of one hundred and sixty-eight few seconds. A job that formerly cost us from $2.50 to $3.00, and loss of time, 
pages. we can now do right in our office in two minutes on an investment of $2.00. 
‘Some money-saver’.””. ESTEVAN PROGRESS, Estevan, Sask. 


To eliminate waste and to get all possible of this issue in the pistRiauTors 


























hands of those who will use and preserve this book, one will be Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Chicago Blade Printing and Paper Co., Toledo 
sent on receipt of request and remittance of 75 cents. National Paper & Type Co., New York 
c i 5 Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co., Omaha Pi a aaa 
| Credit will be given on the first order for goods of our manu- Indiana Paper Co., Indianapolis. Bush-Krebs Co., Louisville 
| facture to the amount of $5.00 net. McClellan Paper Co., Minneapolis SRN 
Catalogues will be sent to our regular mailing list, without Price, $2 Postpaid. Special Oilstones, 35c. 
charge, at an early date. Cash with Order —— 
W.JACKSON & CO., Dept.A, 
| The H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 39S. , : 
NY yy, UN ' . \\ 
| 190-192 Congress St. 535-537 Pearl Street patuciiares whi YY a 
Boston, Mass. Established 1872 New York City — j py Yj . Gy ae. om” 
W Wv ale Yi 4 a a 
e< be ° “oe © ° ° a4 a 

















Little Things That Cause 
Biz, Losses! 


A composing-stick is a little thing, all too frequently given no 
consideration by employing printers; but if they would analyze 
many of the delays on press or stone they would find unreliable, 
inaccurate sticks at the bottom of the trouble. 


There is only one stick that can not be sprung by tight spacing and 
that is accurate from beginning to end. That stick is the STAR. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS OR BY 
THE EAGLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


(Successors to The Star Tool Mfg. Co.) 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


UTTE 


CLEVELAND, OH1O. 























The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED—SIMPLICITY— DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, 1911. 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 

Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, }53%, weey ss 


THE MCGRATH COMPANY 


EXPERT MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 





501 S- LA SALLE ST TELEPHONE 
CHICAGO HARRISON 6245 





ENGRAVING ~ ELECTROTYPING 
PROCESS COLOR PLATES 
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a A neatly printed card may be just as 
ase 0 wc1ency effective as an engraved card. It isthe 
condition of the card when it is pre- 


sented that makes for or against its 
usefulness. 


PEERLESS PATENT 


e 
BOOK FORM CARDS P fi P d 
may be printed or engraved, and in ro t- ro ucing 


either case be highly effective. They e e 
always have the essential features in 
candy, nancy" Cheam lines rinting Papers 
because they are bound in books of 
twenty-five, with tissue paper between 
each card, and the book carried in a 
neat leather case; Convenience — 
‘prTTeBURON. 0A because being in a case by themselves 
€.K. HARRIS PLOHER BUILOIND you do not have to fumble through 
SALES Acen®? CHICASO alf a dozen pockets before finding 












Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 


OTEEL COMPANY, 





— ” ee — because being 

und, they can not crumple or break; 

; : and our patent process permits detach- Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
ment without having a rough edge; Economy Bicep” gi card is available for use, 

and none need be thrown away for any cause. A request will bring you a sample tab of the ° ° 

cards, together with information as to how you can furnish these cards to your present cus- 535-539 South Franklin Street, Chicago 


tomers, and get the patronage of the best of the new ones. Write today. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. ®*sbtistea 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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IT IS INSURANCE 


Bound in flexible leather. 








Price $2.00. 


By John S. Thompson 


Any one desiring a thorough understanding of the linotype and similar 
machines can not afford to be without this book, as it is recognized as 
the standard reference work on the subject and has no equal. 


The present edition embodies all important improvements made in 
the Linotype up to the present time, and for this reason should be 
in the possession of every operator and machinist. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDER FOR A COPY TODAY 
AGAINST COSTLY DELAYS 


CONTENTS 

Keyboard and Magazine; The Assembler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery Slide; Fric- 
tion Clutch; The Cams; First Elevator; Second Elevator Transfer; Second Elevator; 
Distributor Box; Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; Pump Stop; Two-letter Attach- 
ments; Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas Governor; How to Make Changes; 
The Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and Five; 
Models Two, Four, Six and Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and Fourteen; Models Nine, 
Twelve, Sixteen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nineteen; Models Ten, Fifteen and kK; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of Matter; Definitions of Mechanical Terms; List 
of Adjustments; Procedure for Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes for Defective 
Matrices; Things You Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


Postage 10 cents extra. 


The Inland Printer Co., 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


The Mechanism of the Linotype 


THE F MECHANISM|| 
| OF HE LINOTYPE, 

















There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per centof profit and 
that isso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
whichcan be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 








Bookbinding 


And ItsAuxiliary Branches 
By JOHN J. PLEGER 


Any printer can get information 
from this set of books that will 
save him trouble and money, 
especially if he has to rely upon 
others to do his binding. 


Send for booklet giving contents, 
sample pages and other details. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 

















METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 


World Building 


Chicago New York 








B Does the Work 


of Several Men 


One man witha REVOLV- 
ATOR will often do the 
work of two or three men in 
_ Ma piling barrels, cases, bales, 
etc. The REVOLVATOR saves time, 


labor, and storage space. 
Put your piling problem up tous. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. I-42. 


REVOLVATOR CoO. 
313 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sales Agent for 
N.Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 





We cater to the Printing 


Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 


for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 





MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








THE TYPOGRAPHY 


of ADVERTISEMENTS 
By F. J. TREZISE 


“This is one of the best books 
on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.”’ 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.10 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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6 SAVED 


on ROLLERS 


You can get good service from com- 
position job-press rollers after the 
time they are usually discarded as 
worthless for printing purposes if 
your presses are equipped with 


MORGAN EXPANSION 
ROLLER TRUCKS 


These trucks are adjustable, whereas those furnished with the presses are 
fixed. They permit of raising or lowering the rollers. Raised or lowered 
when rollers are full of life they permit of a lighter or heavier laying on of 
the ink as the needs require. As rollers shrink with age they may be lowered 
to compensate for shrinkage, thus permitting of their longer use. 

Complete particulars and price on request to 


MORGAN EXPANSION ROLLER TRUCK COMPANY 
321 NORTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
66 99 Let us handle the occasional job 
ROUGHING ' sis cise tr sou, ee 


tions, gold-bronze printing and high-grade work of every character is 

improved by giving it this stippled effect. All orders entrusted to us are 

given prompt attention. Charges reasonable — prices on application. 
Write us your needs in this line. 


The Henry O. Shepard Co. *2,S282MAN St- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 























WHY TAKE CHANCES? 


You are entitled to know what each press produces. 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 


Will not repeat or jump; all steel; no screws; 
easy to set; large figures. Equip your presses 
with them. For Sale by all Dealers. 

Price $6.00, U.S.A. 


F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 














WHILE-U-WAIT | 


Rubber Stamp Making Outfits 


Require only eight minutes to make rubber stamps. Will 
alsomake HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES for printing. 
A few dollars buys complete outfit. Send for catalogue. 
THE BARTON MFG. CO., 89 Duane St., New York City 
Ewe eee eee ee ee eS ee 


THE ROGERS LOCKING QUOIN GANNOr 




















WORK 
= DELIVERED IN Us. 





PER DOZ. 


E. B ROGERS. 22 FOUNTAIN ST..ORANGE.MASS. 














If You Want to Build a Trade With the French 
Printers, Send Your Catalogues 
and Terms to the 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(Paris Branch) 
The Leading Importers of 


American Machinery 


For the French Printing Trade 





Shipping Agents: T The American Express Company 





Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris 














A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 
tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1918-1919 at the very special rate of $1.00 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense, to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


939-942 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH 











ELF AUK KALISTA 





ace 





Smonon7 Esmee Le Productimeter 


in printing plants all over the country 
has eliminated all possibility of mis- 
takes in counting production. 

Let us send you one on 30 days’ free trial. 
Attachments for any platen press. 


Write for new catalog No. 41 
DURANT MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Write for particulars to 


ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Inc. 


Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
























The ‘*New Era” Multi-Process Press 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press on the Market 


Can be assembled to print in any number of colors on one or both sides of stock. 
Uses type or flat plates. Automatic Roll Feed. Great variety of operations. Once 
through the press completes job. Ask us today for literature and samples. 


Built by THE REGINA COMPANY 
217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street, New York City 


eT creamer: 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SIXTH & CHESTNUT STS. 
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Will You Take a 
Help These Boys 


The Y. M. C. A. needs men for war service. The 
nation has given generously in money for this work, 
but money won’t do everything—certainly not in war. 

The Y. M. C. A. is in special need of men to serve as 
Truck Drivers and Mechanics. 

75 Drivers and 25 Mechanics every month. 

We are making this appeal to the business men, the 
employers of the country, to get those men for us. 

The Y. M. C. A. service behind and on the battle 
lines is a highly organized business. And as in every 
other big business, transportation is one of its great- 
est needs. 

The canteen stocks have to be kept moving or the 
boys go without the comforts they crave so much— 
tobacco—chocolate—pastry—little army “luxuries.” 

After a long march or a hard fight or a trick in the 
trenches the boys flock to the “Y” canteen. And it 
sure is tough if the “Y” man has to say, “Nothing 
doing, boys, the truck didn’t get in today.” Suppose 
your boy were there! 

The Y. M. C. A. does not want men who are eligible 
for the army. But there are men in this country (lots 
of them) who are over 37 years old and are not in 
Class 1 of the draft and who know how to drive a 
truck or keep an engine in shape. We want them. We 
want 100 a month. 

Maybe you have a man with that training working 
for you or you know such a man somewhere. Maybe 


Little Teeuhis to 
Have Comfort? 


he has not realized how much he can do to help the 
boys. A little talk from you will start him our way. 

Will you act as a recruiting officer to get that 
man for us? 

There is no profit in this work for any man who 
serves, but he will get his living, and his family, if he 
has one, will be taken care of, and all his life he will 
rejoice over the service he has rendered. Talk with 
men you know who might do this work. Explain to 
them the neéd for their service. Get them interested 
and thinking. 

In order that you may talk to such men on the best 
basis, fill in and mail the coupon and we will furnish 
full information. 


Help Us Get These Men 


poor cee eo eee 


Ed M. Willis, 
Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison Ave., New York. 


It may be possible for me to get recruits for 
Y. M. C. A. truck service in France. Please send 
me full information regarding that service. 


I ila chit indepen 


Street and No................. 
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This Advertisement Illustrated with Beygeh Design-Plates. 
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Printers! Keep the Dollars 
Rolling, Your Way! 


You can if you will embellish and strengthen the printed advertising of 
your customers with BEYGEH ILLUSTRATIONS. Remem- 8 
ber the words of Arthur Brisbane, the noted editor, “An apt 
illustration is worth a thousand words.” 


Beygeh Desin-Plates Keep Printing 


From Going, into the » 


and their cost may be likened to the premium on in- 
surance in its relation to the face of the policy; and like- 
wise they insure — results from printed advertising. 





Why pay an artist from $10 to $100 to make a special drawing, when 
you can buy the illustration-plate already made, for the price of the plate 
alone—and can get the plate in most cases as soon as your artist would 
supply you with a preliminary sketch? 


Why take chances on failure of cold type printing, to pull when at 
trifling, expense you can secure appropriate illustration-plates which, as 
Brisbane writes, “are worth a thousand words”? 


The BEYGEH BOOK OF DESIGN-PLATES 


contains hundreds of such illustrations for which you can find frequent and profitable use, AND 
THE BOOK COSTS YOU NOTHING. Of course, there’s a strin3, tied 
. to this offer as the book is too valuable to be distributed indiscriminately. 
You will not object, however, to this businesslike manner in which 
we have determined to distribute the book. Send us fifty two-cent 
stamps, a dollar bill or check, and the book will be mailed to you 











Christmas at once. We will credit you with $1.25 to apply against any cuts 
and selected from the book or orders for made-to-order enZravings, based 
Dapppy on the photoengraver’s scale. 





Rew Pear 


BEYGEH ENGRAVING CO. 


Beyzeh Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 






























HOTEL MARTINIQUE 





Broadway, 32d St. 
New York 


600 rooms. 
125 goo rooms, with 
private bath, 
facing on, open court, 
$2.50 per day 
157 excellent rooms, with 
private bath, facing street, 
southern exposure, 
$3.00 per day 
Also attractive rooms from 


$1.50 





shopping or business. 
One block from Penna. station. 


When in New York, Stay at the Martinique — the Business-man’s Hotel. 


400 baths. 


Therestaurant prices are most moderate. 
Equally convenient for amusements, 








Reduce the High Cost 
of Make- Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 
They lower the cost of production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel, Harrison 7185 




















JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 














Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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BOOKBINDERS 
TO PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 




















“Where 


THE SEAL OF 
GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 
wear and require the 
minimum make-ready. 


. Lead Mould Electro- 
Electrotyping type Foundry, inc. 
Isa Fine Art’ 504 west 24th St., New York 











"WarOver-Busi sens how 


Wehave never slackenedoureffort 
to produce the best, latest styles, 
fetching faces of type and special- 
ties forbetterequipment and better 
Printing. We are provided with 
everything in the way of printers’ 
supplies that the printer wants. We 
have abundantstocks-all ofthe best 
Write tous what yoururgentwants 


Fen PEACE ’ 
Barnhart Brothers«Spindler 


Wastineton.D.C. _ = , “aes 


Set in Publicity Gothic Complete 











Sell Your Product 


to 25,000 Subscribers of 


The American Pressman 





Men who use and buy everything for the 
pressroom. An up-to-the-minute technical 
journal read by employer and employee. 


RATES REASONABLE 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


THE AMERICAN PRESSMAN 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 








New Lithographic Text-Book: 


OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 


By WARREN C. BROWNE 


A text-book of 200 pages of information written in 
plain English, avoiding involved technical terms; 
easily read and understood by apprentices 
and students of lithography. 

THIS BOOK EMBRACES ALSO COMPREHENSIVE TREATISES ON 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY AND TIN-PLATE DECORATION 
Sent on receipt of price, $3.00 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHER PUB. CO. 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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(U.S. OFFICIAL WAR FILMS) 


You have read about the war. 
You have thought about the war— 
and talked about it. You have 
cheered the boys who left your 
town to serve Uncle Sam. 

Now you are going to see the 
war—as Clearly as if you were over 
there yourself. You are going to 
understand America’s part in the 
war, aS no amount of reading, 
thinking, talking or cheering can 
possibly make you understand it! 

“America’s Answer’ takes you 
right into the heart of the world 
conflict, and shows you how these 
American boys, we are so proud 
of, are helping to wipe out the 
cruel canker that is eating into 
the vitals of mankind. 


Insist on Seeing 


“AMERICA’S 
ANSWER” 


At Your Favorite Theater 


Available to all exhibitors through World Film Corporation Branches. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, George Creel, Chairman 
Division of Films, Charles S. Hart, Director, Washington, D.C. 


President Wilson 
SAV Ge sae eo eth 


6¢1t was one of the most remarkable and one of the most 
satisfactory portrayals that we had seen of the great 
task which America has performed with such enthusiasm 
and in a fashion which can not leave the results in doubt?? 


The war becomes a real issue— 
the “official reports” in the news- 
papers are suddenly translated into 
actions that lift you bodily from 
your seat and make you cheer 
yourself hoarse. 

You women who have men-folk 
in France will specially welcome 
this opportunity to see ‘‘America’s 
Answer.” A Washington woman 
spoke for all the women of this 
nation when she said, “If they 
only would stop long enough for 
one to scan the faces, I feel sure 
that I would see my boy.” 


“America’s Answer” is the 
greatest war picture ever shown 
on the screen. You can’t afford 
to miss it. 
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Official Seal of the People’s Films. 





The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machine 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


6,000 an Hour! 


Uniform, maximum production from your Hall, Anderson, 
Dexter, Brown and Cleveland high-speed folding machines 
is secured only when they are operated in conjunction with 


THE [VICCAIN Automatic Feeder 


Realize on the full capacity of those machines. Profit from the 
installation of labor-saving equipment and hold your own in 
the march of progress now beginning. 





Complete descriptive literature and prices on request to 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago 














IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 
fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 
subjects discussed and explained are these: 


Forms for Platen Press 
Four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms 
Folder Forms 
Twelve-page Forms 
Sixteen page Forms 
Eighteen-page Forms 


Twenty-page Forms 

Twenty-four-page Forms 

Thirty-two-page Forms 

Thirty-six-page Forms 

Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Folders, Brown Folders. 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.00. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











AMSTUTZ’ HAND-BOOK #5223 
OF PHOTOENGRAVING se nisrn 





With supplementary chapters on the Theory and Practice of Half-tone Color-work. \ By Frederick E. Ives and Stephen H. Horgan 





This is the most comprehensive and practical work on this subject ever 
published, and has received the endorsement of leadin?, men in the craft 


Price, $3.00 (ee THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 
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The War Has Proven: 


That LINOGRAPHS can be operated 
by help with less skill than is necessary 
for success with any other slug-casting 
machine. 

That they continue to give good and 
satisfactory service without frequent “in- 
spection” by factory experts. 


That the publisher or, printer who owns 
a LINOGRAPH becomes the prosperous 


publisher or printer in his community. 


You should profit by these experiences. 
You, too, can increase your prosperity 
by adding a LINOGRAPH to your equip- 


ment. 


Take particular notice of the extreme 
simplicity and excellence of the mechan- 
ical details of LINOGRAPH construc- 
tion. Don’t overlook the many special 
features, reasonable prices and easy 
terms we have to offer. 


Write for literature and prices. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


‘DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 
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MORE THAN 37, 500 IN USE 


THE MACHINE THAT LASTS 
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For the Intensive Conservation Period 


—AND AFTER 


Obviously the-demand for increased production must be 
met by more machinery. In many an instance, more ma- 
chinery must be introduced to maintain production. 

The answer in the composing room is the Linotype—= 
not as a substitution, but as an institution which insures a 
maximum of conservation for tomorrow as well as today. 

The multiple-magazine Linotype, augmented by Lino- 
type Typography, puts the shop on an all-slug basis that 
combines the advantages of dispatch, labor-saving, and. the 
means toa high order of quality. 
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“WaT Every Book ANp Jos Prinrer SHoutp Know” 


our new 8-page folder, handsomely illustrated in colors, is well named— 
send for a copy of it. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 


New York,-U.S. A. 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS -- SAN FRANCISCO 
1100 S. Wabash Avenue 549 Baronne Street 646 Sacramento Street 


Canadian Linotype Limited, 68 Temperance Street, Toronto 
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